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SECT. I. 

Alexander's birth. The temple of Ephesus is burnt the same day. The happ; na- 
tural incIinatiQns of that pnnce, Aristotle is appointed his preceptor, who Inipires 
him witli a surprising taste for learning. He breaks Bucephalu& 

A. M. 3648. Alexander was bom in the first year of the 

itot.J.c.356. 106th Olympiad.* 

The very day he came into the world, the celebrated temple of 
Biana at Ephesus was burnt. It is well known that this temple 
was one of the seven wonders of the world. It had been built in 
the name and at the expense of all Asia Minor. A great number 
of yearsf were employed in building it. Its length was 425 feet> 
and its breadth 220. It was supported by 127 columns, three- 
score feet high, which as many kingsj had caused to be wrought 
at a great expense, and by the most' excellent artists, who en- 
deavoured to excel one another on this occasion. The^rest of the 
temple corresponded in magnificence with these columns. 

Heg^siasj of Magnesia,|| ^ticcording to Plutarch, says. Thai it, 
ixias no wonder the temple was but-ned, hecattse Diana toas that day 
tmphyed at the delwery of Ofympias^to facilitate the: birth (f 
Alexander: a reflection, says our author, so very coH,ir that it 
might have extinguished the fire. Cicero,** w:ho ascribes this say* , 
ing to Timseus, declares it a very smart one, at which I am very * 
much surprised. Possibly the fondness he had for jokes, made 
hhn not very delicate in things of this kind. 

One Erostratusft had set fire to the temple on purpose. Being 
put to the torture, in order to force liim to confess- his motive for 

• PJin. 1. xxxvi. c. 14. f PHny says 220 years, which is not probable; % An- 

cleiitly almost every city was governedl>y its particular king. $ ?lut. in Alex, pw 

665. II He iS^as an historian, and lived in the time of Ptolemy, son of Lagus.- 

V 1 do not know whether Pluiarch^s reflection Be riot stili colder. ** Coneinn^, 

mmulta, Timaeus; qui, ciim Hi historia ^ixisset, quft nocle natus Alexdhder ^set, 
eftdem Dianae Ephcsiae templum deilagravisse, adjunxit: minhnd id esse miranflum, 
quod Diana, cum in parm Olympiadis adesae voluisset, abfuisset domo. 1>* »«*• «w> 
■ U. H. eJT. tt Valer. Max. fc viU. c. 14. 
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2 HISTORY OF . ' 

committing so infamous an action, he owned that it was with the 
view of makinj^r himself known to posterity, and to immortalize 
his name, by destroying so noble a structure. The states general 
of Asia imagined they should prevent the success of his view, by 
publishing a decree, prohibiting the mention of his name. How* 
ever, their prohibition only excited a greater curiosity; for scarce 
one of the historians of that age has omitted to mention so mon- 
strous an extravagance, and at the same time to tell ns the Bwne 
of the criminal. 

The ruling passion m Alexander,* even from his tender years, 
was ambition, and an ardent desire of glory ; but not for every 
species of glory. Philip, likfe a sophist, valued himself 'npon his 
eloquence and the beauty of his style; and had' the vanity to cause 
tp be engraved on his coins the several victories he had won at the 
Olympic games in the chariot-race. But, it was not to this his sod 
aspired. His friends asking him one day, whether he would not 
be present at the games above mentioned, in order to dispute the. 
prize, for he was very swift of foot; he answered, That he would 
contend in them, provided kings were to he his antagonists. 

Every time news was brought him, that his father had taken j 
some city, or gained some great battle, Alexander, far from shax- 
ing in the general joy^ used to say, in a plaintive tone of voice, to 
the young persons that were brought up with him, Friends, my fc^ 
ther will possess himself of every thing, and leave nothing for us to do. 

One day some ambassadors from the king of Persia being ar- 
rived at court toing Philip's absence,. Alexander gave them so 
courteous and so polite a reception, and regaled them in so noble 
and generous a manner, as charmed them all. But that which 
most surprised them was, the good sense and judgment which he 
discovered in the several conversations they had with him. He ■ 
did not propose to them any thing that was trifling, as might be 
expected from one of his age; such, for instance, as inquiring 
ahout the so-much-boasted gardens suspended in the air, the richeg 
and magnificence of the palace and court of the king of Persia, 
which excited the admiration of the whole world; the famous 
golden plane-tree ; and that golden vine,t the grapes of which 
were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all sorts of precious 
6tone$, under which the Persian monarch was said frequently to 
^ve audience to ambassadors: Alexander asked them questions 
of a quite different nature, inquiring which was the road to Upper 
Asia ; the distance of the several places ; in what the strength and 
power of the king of Persia consisted; in what part ef the battle 
he fought; how he behaved towurds his enemies; and in what man- 
ner he governed his subjects. These ambassadors admired him 
all the while : and perceiving even at that time what he might ene 
day be<»>me, they pointed out, in a few words, the difference they 

« pint inyii Alex. p. <N»-fi68.Id. 4e Fortan. Alex. p. 343. f Atben. L icU. p. 530 
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ALEXANDEH. 3 

.found.between Alexander and Artaxerxes* by saying one t© an- 
other, Tfvis young pHnce is great^ <md ours is rich.^ That maH 
must be very insigniiicant, who has no other merit than his richef! 
So ripe a judgment in this young prince, was owing as much ro 
the good education which had been given him as to the excellence 
of bis natural abilities. Several preceptors were appointed to 
teacb bim whatsoever was worthy the heir to a great kingdom;^ 
and the cMef of these was Leonidas, a relation of the queen, aod 
a person of the most severe morals. Alexander himself related 
afterwards, that this Leonidas, in their journeys together^ used 
frequently to look into the trunks where his beds and clothes 
were laid, in order to see if Olympias his mother had not put some*- 
thing superfluous into them, which might administer to delicacy 
andluxury. But the greatest service rhilip did his son, was a^ 
pointing Aristotle his preceptor, the most famous and the most j 
learned philosopher of his age, whom he intrusted with the whole 
care of his education. One of the reasonsj which prompted 
Philip to choose him a master of so conspicuous a reputation and 
merit was, as he himself said, that his son might avoid committing 
a great many faults, of which he himself had been guilty. 

rhDip was sensible, how great a treasure he possessed in the 
person of Aristotle ; for which reason he settled a very consider-, 
able stipend upon him, and afterwards rewarded his pains and care 
in an infinitely more glorious manner^ for having destroyed and 
laid waste the city of Stagira,} the' native place of that pliiloso- 
pber, he rebuilt it, purely out of afiection for him ; reinstated the 
mhabitants who had fled from it, or were made slaves ; and gave 
them a fine park in the neighbourhood of Stagira, as a place for 
their studies and assemblies. Even in Plutarch's time, the stOOB 
seats which Aristotle had placed there were standing; as also 
spacious avenues of trees, under whi^i thbse who wdked were 
shaded from the sun-beams. 

Alexander likewise discovered no less esteem for his master, 
whom he believed himself bound to love as mtich as if he had been 
bis father; declaring, Tha^ Ac was indebted to the one for living^ 
and to the oih^r for living welL^ The progress of the pupil was 
equal to the care and abilities of the preceptor. He grew ^as-- 
sionately fond of philosophy ;1[ and learned the several branches of 
it, but with the discrimination suitable to his birth. Aristotle en* 
deavoured to improve his judgment by laying down sure and cer- 
tain rules, by which he might distinguish just and solid reasoning 
* from what is merely specious ; and t^ accustoming him to separate 
in discourse all such parts as only dazzle, from those whic^ ar« 

* Artaxences Ochus.' -J- 'o ^rseic oyrof, ^AvtKibi /uiyatc^ o J^i */ulTigof, irxo^ut 
t Pliit. in Apophtheg. p. 178. $ A city of Macedon, near Uie sea-shore. U nc 

*» htunv \uh ^Zv, cTto Toy T6» ii xm^^ ^Zv, .'^ Retinuit ex sapieBtia moifua 
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tru]|f; solid, and should constitute its whole value. He also exer- 
ciged him in metaphysics, which may be df ^eat benefit to a 
prince, provided he applies himself to them with moderation, as 
they explain to him the nature of the human mind; how greatly it 
diifers from matter; in what manner he perceives spiritu^ things ; 
how he is sensible of the impression of those that surround Imn, 
and many other questions of the like import* The reader will na* 
turally suppose, that he did not omit either the mathematics, which 
are so \^ell calculated to ^ive the mind a just turn of thinkings 
or the wonders of nature, the study of which,, besides a great 
many other advantages, shows how very incapable the mind of 
man is to discover the secret principles of the things to which he 
is daily an eye-witness. But Alexander applied himself chiefly to 
morality, which is properly the science of kings, because it is the 
knowledge of mankind, and of all their duties. This he made h^ 
serious and profound study; and considered it,^^ even at that time, as 
the foundation of prudence and wise policy. How much must 
such an education contribute to enable a prince to conduct himself 
well with regard to his own interests and the government of his 
people! 

The greatest master of rhetoric* that antiquity could ever boast, 
and who has left so excellent a treatise on that subject, took care 
to make that science part of his pupil's education; and we find that 
Alexander, even in the midst of his conquests, was often very 
urgent with Aristotle to send him a treatise on that -subject. To 
this we owe the work entitled Alexander's Rhetoric; in tie begin- 
ning of which Aristotle proves to him the vast advantages a prince 
may reap from eloquence, as it gives liim the greatest ascendant 
ov^r the minds of men, wliich he ought to acquire as well by his 
wisdom as authority. Some answers and .letters of Alexander, 
which are still extant, show that he possessed, in its greatest per- 
fection, that strong, that manly eloquence, which abounds with 
B^nse and ideas; and which i»so entirely free from superfluous ex- 
pressions, that every single word has its meaning; winch, properly 
speaking, is the eloquence of kings.t 

His esteem, or rather his passion, for Homer, shows, not. only 
with what figure and success he applied himself to pdite litera- 
ture, but the judicious use he made of it, arid the solid advantages 
he proposed to himself from it. He was not prompted to peruse 
this poet merely out of curiosity, or to unbend hjs, mind, or from a 
great fondness for poesy ; but his view in studying this admirable 
writer was, in order to borrow such sentiments from him as are* 
worthy a great king and conqueror; courage, intrepidity, magna- 
nimity, temperance, prudence ; the art of commanding well in war, 
wid goveniing well in peace. And, indeed, the verse which 

* Arlftot In Rhetor, ad Alex. p. 606, 609^ f Imperatoria brevitate. Tacit. 
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ALEXANDER. 5 

pleased him most in Homer,* was that were Agamenmcm is repre- 
sented as a good king and a hrame warrior. 

After this, it is no wonder that Alexander should have so high an 
esteem for this poet. Thus, when, after the battle of Arbela, the 
Macedonians had found among the spoils of Darius a gold casket 
(enriched with precious stones,) in which the exquisite perfumes 
used by that prince were put; Alexander, who was quite covered 
with dust, and re^cQess of essences and perfumes, destined this 
Rch casket to hold Homer's poems, which he considered the most 
perfect and the most ^^ecious production of the hirnian mind.f He 
admired particularly the Iliad, which he called, The best provision 
for a warrior^X He always had with him that edition of Homer 
wbich Aristotle had revised and corrected, and to which the title 
of the SdUion of the Casket was given; and he laid it, with his 
sword, every night, under his pillow. 

Fond,{ even to fexcess, of every kind of glory, he was displeased 
with Aristotle, his master, for having published, in his absence, 
certain metapliysical pieces, which he himself desired to possess 
alone ;- and even at the time when hs was employed in the conquest 
©r Asia, and the pursuit of Darius, he wrote to him a 'letter, which 
is still extant, wherein he complains upon that very account. 
Alexander says in it, that he had much rather surpass the rest of 
men in the knowledge -of sv^timc and excellent things, than in trie 
greatness and extent of his power. )\ He in like manner requested 
Aristotle,1T not to-tehow the treat^ise of rhetoric above mentioned to 
any person but himself. I will confess, that there Is an excess in 
tliis strong desire of glory, which prompts him to suppress the 
merit of others, in order that his alone may appear; but then we 
at least must confess, that it discovers such a passion for study as 
is very laudable in a prince; and the very reverse of that indiffer- 
ence, not to say contempt and aversion, which most young persons 
of high birth express for ail things that relate to learning and 
Bttidy. ^ 

Plutarch points out to us, in a few words, th6 infinite advantage 
Uiiat Alexander reaped from this taste, with which his master (than 
whom no man possessed greater talents for the education of youth) 
had inspired him from his most tender infancy. He loved, says 
that author, to converse with learned men, to improve himself in 
knowledge, and to itwitj;**^ three sources of a monarch's happiness, 
which enable him to secpre Mmself from numberless difficulties; 

• 'A/u<^''ngoK, ySaetf-iXiVf t* iytt^h;, xgat-wgoc f* ai^tmit* Iliad. A v. 179. 
t Pretioliissimum humanl animi opus. Flin. I. vii. c. 29. % Tg^ voXifAuAi inriit 

W^0,. The word, which I have not been able to render better, signifies, that In the 
Iliad are found whatever relates to (he art of war, and the qualities of a general: in a 
.word, ah tilings necessary to form a good commander. { Aul. Gel. I. rx. c. 5. 

K Arist p. «» ■ *♦ ♦Hr <pi\oKoyo(, »*) ^o(AABiit, am ^fMHAyyUtnt. 
:• B « 
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three certain and infkUible methods of learning to reign widiout 
the assistance of others. The conversation of persons of fine 
^sense instructs a prince while it amuses him, and teaches him a 
thousand curious and useful things without costing him the least 
trouble. The lessons which able masters give him, on the most 
exalted sciences, and particularly upon politics, improve his mind 
wonderfully, and furnish him with rules to govern his subjects with 
wisdom. And lastly, study, especiaDy that of history, crowns all 
the rest, and is to him a preceptor for all reasons and for all hours» 
who, without ever growing troublesome, acquaints him with truths 
which no one else would dare to tell him, and, under fictitious 
names, exhibits the prince to himself; teaches him to know himself 
as well a^ mankind, who are the same in all ages. Alexander 
owed all these advantages to the excellent education which Aris- 
totle gave him. 

He had also a taste for the whole circle of arts,* but such as 
' bei^omes a prince ; that is, he knew the value and usefuhiess of 
them. Music, painting, sculpture, architecture, flourished in his 
Teign, because they found in him both a skilful judge and a gene- 
rous protector,! who was able to distin^isli and reward' merit, 
wherever displayed. 

But he despised certain trifling feats of dexterity,}; that were of 
no use. Much admiration was lavished on a man, who employed 
himself very earnestly in throwing small peas through the eye of a 
needle,} which, he would do at a considerable distance, and with- 
out once missi«g. Alexander seeing liim thus engaged, ordered 
him, as we are told, a present suitable to his omployment, viz, a 
basket of pease. 

Alexander was of a lively dispodtion; resolute, and very tena- 
cious of his opinion, which never gave way to compulsion, but at 
the same time would submit immediately to reason and good sense. 
It requires great judgment and delicacy to manage such 9,. dis- 
position. Philip -accordingly, notwithstanding his double authority 
of king and father, bfelieved it necessary to employ persuasion 
ratlier than constraint with respect to liis swi, and endeavoured to. 
make himself beloved rather than feared by him. 

An accidental occurrence made him entertain a very advantage 
oils opinion of Alexander. There had been sent from Thessaly to 
Plnlip a war-horse, a noble, fiery, generous beast, called Bucepha- 
lus. || The owner offered to sell him for thirteen talents, about * 
1900/. sterling. The king went into the plains, attended by his 
courtiers, in order to make trial of this horse ; but he appeared so - 
Yery ^erce, an* reared so when any one came near him, that no 

* Hut de Fortun. Alex'. Serm. ii. p. 333. t Mogiwae %\ti0o¥ juti ^tsttii*^ vir 

lib. ti. cap, Si» ^ We may suppose it was some iDstrument in the' shape of a ' 

Beedle. if Some think lie was called so, because his head was Uke that of an ox. 
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one dare to moiinf him. Philip, being* angry that so furious and 
nnmanageable a creature had been sent Sim, ordered him back 
again. Alexander, who was present, cried out, WTuU a noble horse 
they are going to lose^ for want of address and boldness to back him! 
PhiKp, at first, considered these words as the effect of folly and 
rashness, so common to youiig men : but as Alexander insisted still 
more upon what he had said, and was very much vexed to see so 
noble a creature just ffoing to he sent home again, his father gave 
him leave to try what lie could do. The young prince, overjoyed 
at this permission, goes up to Bucephalus, takes hold of his bridle, 
and turns his head to the sun ; having observed that what frighted 
him was his own shadow, he seeing it dance about, or dnk down, 
in proportion as he moved. He, therefore, iSrst stroked him gently 
with his hand, arid soOthed him with his voice; then seeing his 
fierceness abate, and artfully taking his opportunity, he let fall his 
cloak, and springing swiftly upon his back, first slackens the rein, 
'without once striking or vexing him r and when he perceived that 
his fire was cooled, that he was no longer so furious and violent, 
and wanted only to move forward, he gave him the rein, and spur- 
ring him with^great vigour, animatjed him with his voice to his full 
speed. While this was doing, PhOip and his whole court trembled 
for fear, and did not once open t\mx lips ; but when the prince, 
afler having run his first heat> returned witli joy and pride, at his 
having broke a horse which was judged absomiely ungovernable, 
all the courtiers in general endeavoured to outvie one another in 
their applauses and congratulations ; and, we are told, Philip shed 
tears of joy on this occasion, and embracing Alexander after he 
was alighted, and kissing his head, said to him, J^t/ son^ seek a 
king-dom more worthy of thee, for Macedon is below thy merit. 

We are told a great many surprising particulars of this Buce- 
phalus ; for whatever had any relation to Alexander, was to be of 
the marvellons kind. When this creature was saddled and 
equipped for battle,* he would suffer no one to back him but hid 
master; and it would not haye been safe for any other person to ffo 
near him. Whenever Alexander wanted to mount him, he womd 
kneel down upon his fore-feet. According to some historians, in the 
battle against Poms, where Alexander had plunged too impru- 
dently amidst a body of the enemy, his horse, though covered with 
wounds, did, however exert himself in so vigorous a manner that 
he saved his master's life ; and notwithstanding the deep wounds 
he had received, and though almost spent through the great effu- 
sion of blood, he brought off Aiexwider from among the com- 
• batants^ and carried him with inexpressible vigour to a place of 
security ; where, percemngf the king was no longer in dai^er, and 
overjoved in some measure to die after the service he had dona 

* Aul. 66l. 1. y. c. S. t Et domini jam sapentitia ■eenrus, <vtMt enm 

kunanlaolnUo, anin^ftm expiravit. JM. Qell. 
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lum, he expired. This indeed is a very nohle'end for ahorse. 
Othiers say, that Bucephalus, quite worn out, died at thirty yeatrs 
of age. Alexander bewailed his death bitterly, believing that he 
had k)st in him a most faithful and affectionate friend; and after- 
wards built a city on the very spot where he was buried, near the 
river Hydaspes, and called it Bucephaiia, in honour of him. 

I have related elsewhere that Alexander, at sixteen years of age, 
was appointed regent of Macedonia,, and invested with absolute 
authority during fie father's absence; that he behaved with great 
prudence and bravery ; and that afterwards he distinguished him* - 
self in a most signal manner at the battle of Chieronea. 

SECT. II. 

Alexander, after tlie death of PhiUp, ascends ^e tlirone at tweaty years of ag^. He 
subjects and reduces the nation:! contiguous to Maced&n, who had revolted. He goes 
into Greece, to dissolve the alliance formed against hira. He captures and destroys 
fhebes, and pardons the Athenians. He procures himself to be nominated, in the diet 
or assembly at Corinth, generalissimo of the Greeks against Persia. He returns to 
MacedoB, and makes ineparaiions for carrying his arms into Asia. 

A. M. 3668. » Darius and Alexander began to reign the same 
Am. J. c. 336. year;* the latter was but twenty when he suc- 
ceeded to the crown. His first> tare was to solemnize the funeral 
obsequies of his father with the utmost pomp', and to revenge his 
death. 

Upon hie^ accession to the throne ^ he saw himself surrounded on 
eyery side with extreme dangers. The barbarous nations against 
whom Philip had fought during his whole reign, and from whom he 
had made several conquests, which he had united to his crown, 
after having dethroned their natural kings, thought proper to take, 
the advantage of this juncture,- in which a new prince, who was 
but young, fcid ascendfed the throne, for recovering their liberty, 
and uniting "against the common usurper. Nor was he und^r less 
apprehensions from Greece. Philip, thouafh he had permitted the 
several cities and commonwealths to contmue to all outward ap- 
pearance their ancient form of government, had however entirely 
^changed it in reality, and made himself absolute master of it; 
Though absent, he nevertheless predominated in all the assem- 
blies ; and not a single resolution was taken, but in subordination 
to his will. Though iie had eubdued all Greece, either by the 
terror of his arms, or the secret machinations of policy, he had not 
Imd time sufficient to subject and accustom.it to his power, but had . 
left all things in it in great ferment and disorder, the mind& of the 
vanquished not being yet calmed nor moulded to subjection. 

The Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious situation of 
things, advised Alexander to reUnquish Greece, and not to persist 

* Pint in Alex. p. 630. 673. Dlod. I xrii. p. 486-489. Anian. 1. i. d« Ezpedit 
A)«x.p.»-33. 
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m hie resolution of eubduinff it by force; torq^ovar Vy. gentle 
methods the baTbarianawho had taken arms, and to sooth,* as it 
were, those glimmerinffs of revolt and innovation by prudent re- 
serve, complacency, and insinuations, in order to conciliate affec- 
tion. However, Alexander v^ould not listen to these timorous 
counsels, but resolved to secure and support his affairs by boldness 
mid magnanimity ; firmly persuaded, that should he relax in any 
point at first, all hig neighbours would fail upon him ; and that were 
he to endeavour to compromise matters, he should be obliged to 
give up^ all Philip's c(mquests, and thus to coUfine his dominions to 
5ie narrow hmits of Macedon. He therefore made all possible 
haste to check the arms of the barbarians, by marching his troops 
mth. the greatest expedition to the banks of the Danube, which 
he crossed in one night. He defeated the king of the Triballi in. 
a^reat battle: made the Gete fly at his approach; subdued seve- 
ral barbarous nations, some by the terror of his name, and others 
by force of arms; and notwithstanding the arrogant answer of 
their ambassadors,! he taught them to dread a danger still more 
near them than the falling of the sky and planets. 

Whilst Alexander was thus employed at a distance against the 
barbarians, all the cities of Greece, who were animated more par- 
ticularly by Demosthenes, formed a powerful alliance against that 
prhice. A false report which prevailed of his death, inspired the 
Thebanswith a boldness that proved their ruin. They cut to 
pieces part of the Macedonian garrison in their citadel. Demos- 
thenes,t on the other side, was every day haranguing the people; 
and, fired with contempt for Alexander, whom he called a child^i 
and a hair-bramed boy, he assured the Athenians, with a decisive 
tone of voice, that they had nothing to fear from the new king of 
Macedon, who did not dare. to stu- out of his kingdom ; but would 
think 4iimself vastly happy, could he sit peaceably on his throne. 
At the same time he wrote letters upon letters to Attalus, one of 
Philip's lieutenants in Asia Minor, to excite hun to rebel. This 
Attalus was uncle^^ Cleopatra, Phihp's second wife, and was very 
much disposed tohsten to Demosthenes's proposal^. Nevertheless, 
as Alexander was grown very diffident of him, for which he knew 
there was but too much reason; he, therefore, to eradicate from 
his mind aH the suspicions which he might entertain, and the bet- 
ter to screen his designs, sent all Demosthenes's letters to that 
prince. But Alexander saw through all his artifices, and tnere- 
upon ordered HecataBUS, one of his commanders, whom ne had sent 
into Asia for that purpose, to have him assassinated, which was 

• ^ / V J «'---„«««..« i«./*".w t Alejmnder, imagining that hto 

5 It is /f-t'fgV'V to Greek, a word which has many significations In Uiat language. 
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executed according^. Attalus's death restored traiMiuiHity to the 
army, and entirely dfestroyed the seeds of discord and rebefiion. 

A. M. 3069. When Alexander had secured his kingdom from 

Ant. J. c 335. i}^q barbarians, he marched with the utmost ex- 
pedition towards Greece, arid passed Thermopylae. He then said 
to those who accompanied him: Demosthenes called me, in his 
Orations, a child, when twos in lliyrha, and anwng the Triballi; he 
vailed me a yovng man when I was in Thessaly ; and I mmt now 
show him, before the walls of Athens, thai I am a man grown. He 
appeared so suddenly in fioeotia, that the Thebans could scarce 
believe their 03^68. When he came before their walls he was 
willing to give them time to repent, and only demanded to have 
Phoenix and Prothutes, the two chief ringleaders of the revolt, 
•delivered up to him ; and pubhshed by sound of trumpet, a general 
pardon to all who should come over to him. But the Thebans, by 
way of insult, demanded to have Philotas^ and Antipater dehvered 
to them ; and invited, in the same manner, all who were sohcitous 
for the Uberty of Greece, to join with them in its deisnce. 

Alexander, finthng it impossible forliim to get .the better of theii 
obstinacy by offers of peace, saw with grief that he should be 
forced to employ his power, and decide the affair by force of arms. 
A great battle was thereupon fought, in which the Thebans ex- 
erted themselves with a bravery and ardour rhuch- beyond their 
strength, for the enemy exceeded them vastly in numbers : but 
after a long and vigorous resistance, such a& survived of the 
Macedonian garrison m the citadel, coming down from it and charg- 
ing the Thebans in the rear, being thus surrounded on all «ides, 
the greatest part of them were cut to pieces, and tlie city was 
taken and plundered. 

^ It would be impossible for words to express the dreadful calami- 
ties which the Thebans suffered on the occasion. Some Thracians 
having pulled down the house of a virtuous lady of quality, Timo- 
clea by name, carried off^ all her goods and treasures ; and their 
captain having seized the lady, and satiated his brutal lust wit^ 
her, afterwards inquired whether ^he had not concealed gold and 
silver. Timoclea, animated by an ardent desire of revenge, re- 
plying that she had hid some, took him with herself only mto her 
garden, and showing him a well, told him, that the instant she saw 
the enemy enter the city, she herself had throve into it the most 
valuable things in her possession. The officer, overjoyed at what 
he heard, drew near the well, and stooping down to see its depth, 
Timoclea, who was behmd, pushing him with all her strength, 
threw hun into the well, and afterwards killed him with great 
stones which she -threw upon him. She was instantly seized by 
the Thracians, atid being bound in chains, was carried before Alex- 
ander. The prince perceived immediately by her mien, that she 
was a woman of quality and great spirit, for she followed those 
brutal wretches with a haughty a \r, and without 4ifiGovermg the 
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least a^ni^ment or fear. Alexander askiiig her who she was, 
Timoclea replied, I am sister to Theagenes, who fought againflt 
Philip for the liberty of Greece, and was killed in the bat3e of 
ChaBronea, where he commanded. The prince admiring the gene- 
rous answer of tlie lady, and still more the action that she had 
done, gave orders th^t she should have leave to retire wherever 
flhe pleased with her children. 

Alexander then debated in council, how to act with regard to 
Thebes. The Phocaeans and the people of Plateese, Thespiae, and 
Orchonaenus, who were all in. alliance witli Alexander, and had 
shared in hia victory, represented to him the cruel treatment they 
had met with from the Thebans, who had destroyed their several 
cities J and reproached them with the zeal which they had always 
discovered in favour of the Persians against the Greeks, who held 
them in the utmost detestation; the proof of which was, the oath 
they all had taken to destroy Thebes, after they should have van- 
quished the Persians. ' . 

Cleadee, one of the prisoners, being permitted to speak, en- 
deavoured to excuse, in some measure, the revolt of the Thebans ; 
a^uk which, in his opinion, shoidd be imputed to a rash and cre- 
dulous imprudence, rather than to depravity of will and declared 
perfidy. He remonstrated, that his countrymen, upon a false report 
of Alexander's death, which they had too eagerly credited, had 
indeed broke into rebellion, not against the king, but against his 
successors : that what crimes soever they might .have committed, 
they had been punished for them with the utmost severity, by the 
dreadful calamity which had befallen their ctty : that there now re- 
mained in it none but women, children, and old men, from whom 
nothing was to be feared; and who were so much the greater ob- 
jects of compassion, as they had been no^ ways concerned in the 
revolt. He concluded with reniHiding Alexander, that Thebes, 
which had given birth to so many ^>ds and heroes, several of 
whongi were tliat king's ancestors, had also been the cradle of his 
father Philip's' rising glory, and like a second native country to 
him. 

These motives, which Cleades^ urged, were very strong and pow^ 
erful; nevertheless, the anger of the conqueror prevailed, and the 
city was destroyed. However, he set at liberty the priests ; all 
such as had ri^ht of Tiospitahty with the Macedonians ; the de- 
scendants of Pmdar, the famous poet, who had- done so much 
honour to Greece ; and such as had opposed the revolt: but all the 
«cst, in number about 30,000, he sold, and upwards of 6000 bad 
*lieen lolled in battle. The Athenians were so sensibly afflicted at 
the sad disaster which had befallen Thebeft, that being about to 
solemnize the festival of the great mysteries, they suspended them, 
upon account of their extreme grief, and received with the greatert 
humanity all those who had fled fr<Mn the battle and the sack of 
Thebes, and made Athens their asylunx. 
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Alexander'^' so sudden arrival in Greece, had very mueh abated 
the haughtiness of the Athenians, and extinguished Demosthenea's 
vehemence and fire ; but the ruin of Thebes, which was still more 
sudden, threw them into the utmost consternation. They, there- 
&re, had recourse to entreaties, and sent a deputation to Alex- 
ander, to implore his clemency. Denjosthenea was among the 
deputies; but he was no sooner arrived at mount Cytheron, than, 
dreading the anger of that prince, he quitted the emtessy, and re- 
turned home. 

Immediately Alexander sent to Athens, requiring the citizens 
to' deliver up to him ten orators, whom he supposed to have been 
the chief instruments in forming the league which Philip his father 
had defeated at Chaeronea. It was on this occasion that Demos- 
thenes related to the people the fable lof the wolves and dogs, in 
which it is supposed, That the woPues one day told the sheep, that in 
case they desired to be at peaoe with them, they must deliver up to 
them the dogs who were their guard. The application was easy 
and natural, especially with respect to the orators, who were justly ' 
compared to dogs, whose duty is to watch, to bark, and to fight, m 
order to save the lives pf the flock. 

In this extreme difficulty in which the Athenians were involved, 
who could not prevail with themselves to dehver up their orators 
to certain death, ^ough they had no other way to save their city, 
Demades, whom Alexander had honoured with his friendship,- 
offered to undertake the embassy alone, and intercede for them. 
' The king, whether he had satiated his revenge, or endeavcnired to . 
blot out, if possible, by some act of clemency, the barbarous ac- 
tion he had just before committed ; or rather, willing to remove the 
several obstacles which might retard the executioii of bis grand 
design, and by that means not leave, during his absence, the ieast 
ground or pretence for murmurs, waived his demand with regard ' 
to the delivery of the ^tators, and was pacified by their sending 
Caridemus into banishment, who, being a native of Orea,* had 
been presented by the Atlienians with the freedom of their city, 
for thfe services he had done the republic. He was son-m-law to 
Chersobleptus, king of Thrace ; had learned the art of war under 
Iphicrates, and had himself frequently commanded the Athetiian 
armies. To avoid the persecution of Alexander, he took refuge 
with the king of Persia. 

As for the Athenians, he not only forgave them the several in- 
juries he pretended to have received, but expressed a particular 
regard for them, exhorting them to apply themselves vigorously to 
public affairs, and to keep a watchful eye over the several transac- 
tions which might happen ; because, in case of his death, their city 
was to give laws to the rest of Greece. Historians relate, that 
many years after this expedition, he was seized with deep remorse 

* A.ciQr of Bubcoa. 
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for thfe calamity he had brought upoft the TTiebans, and that thk 
made him behave with much greater humanity towards many other 
nations. 

So dreadful an example of severity towards so powerful a city 
as Tkebes, spread the terror of his arms through all Greece, and 
m^de all tilings give way before him. He summoned, at Corinth, 
the; assembly of the several states and free cities of Greece,* to 
obtainirom them the same supreme command against the Persians 
as had been granted his father a httle before his death. No diet 
ever debated on a more important subject. It was the Western 
world deliberating upon the ruin of the East, and the methods for 
executing a revenge that had been suspended more than an age* 
The assembly held at this tiifte will give rise to events, the, rela- 
tion ©r which will appear astonishing and almost incredible; and 
to revolutions wliich will change the appearance of things nearly 
throu^out the world. 

Tororm such a design required a prince bold, enterprising, and 
experienced in war ; one of enlarged views, who had acqmred a 
great name by his exploits, was not to be iatimidated by dangers 
nor checked by obstacles ; but above all, a monarch who had a su- 
preme authority over all the states of Greece, none of which 
singly was powerful enough to make so arduous an attempt ; and 
which required, in order to tiieir acting in concert, to be subject to 
one cliief, who might give motion to the several parts orthat great 
body, by making them all concur to the same end. Such a prince 
was Alexander. It was not difficult' for him to rekindle in the 
minds of the people their ancient hatred of the Persians, their per- 
petual ai^d irreconcilable enemies; whose destruction they had 
more than once sworn, and whom they had determined to extir- 
pate, in case an opportunity should ever present itself for that 
purpose ; a hatred which the intestine feuds of the Greeks might in- 
deed have siispended, but could never extinguish. The immortal re- 
treat of the i 0,000 Greeks, notwithstanding the vigorous opposition 
of the prodigious army of the Persians ; the terror which AgesUau?, 
with a handful of men, had struck even as far as Susa ; showed 
plainly what might be expected from an army, composed of the 
flower of the forces of all the cities of Greece and those of Mace- 
don, commanded by generals V and officers formed under Pliilip; 
and, to $ay all in a word, led by Alexander. The dehberations of 
the assembly were -therefore very short, and that prince was miani- 
mously appointed generalissimo against the Persians. 

knme(hately a great number* of ofljcers and governors of cities, 
with many philosophers, waited upon Alexander, to congratulate 
him upon his election. He flattered himself, that Diogenes of 
Sinope, who was then at Corinth, would also come like the rest, 
and pay his compliments. This philosopher, \vho entertained a 

• Plutarch places this difei or assembly here, but others fix it earlier; whence Dr. 
Prideaux 8upp(»ed that it was summoned uvicc 
^ VOL. V. C ' 
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very mean idea of grandeur, thought it improper to congra^ote 
men just upon their exaltation to any dignity ; but that manlond 
ought to wait till those persons have worthily fulfilled the duties 
attached to their station. Diogenes therefore did ;|jot stir out of 
his house : upon which, Alexander, attended by all his courtiersj 
made him a visit. The philosopher was at that time lying down 
in the sun; but seeing so great a crowd of people advancing 
towards him, he sat up, and fixed bis eyes on Alexander. This 
prince, surprised to see so famous a philosopher reduced to such 
extreme poverty, after saluting him in the kindest manner, asked 
whether he wanted any thing ? Diogenes replied, Yes^ that you 
would stand a little out of -my stm-shine* This answer raised the 
contempt and indignation of alf the courtiers ; but the monarch, 
struck with the phSosopher's greatness of soul, H^cre / not Alex- 
amler, says he, / would be Diogenes. A very profound sense lies 
hid in this expression, which shows perfectly the bent and dis- 
position of the heart of man. Alexander is sensible that he is 
formed to possess all things ; such is his destiny, in which he nmkes 
his happiness consist : but then, in case he should not be abi^t'o 
compass his ends, he is also sensible, that to be hajJpy, he must oti* 
deavour to bring his mind to such a frame as to want notliing. In 
a word, all or nothing presents us with the true image of Alex- 
ander and Diogenes. How great and powerful soever that prince 
might think himself,* he could not on this occasion deny himself 
to be inferior to a man, to whom he could give, and from whom he 
could take, nothing. 

Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was determined to con- 
sult the oracle of Apollo, on the event of the war. He therefore 
went to Delphi ; but happened to arrive there during those days 
which are called unlucky, a season in which people were forbid 
consulting the oracle ;. and accordingly the priestess refused to go 
to the temple. But Alexander, who could not bear any contradic- ' 
tion to his will, took her forcibly by the arm ; and, as he was lead- 
ing her to the temple, she cried out, My sdn^ tfu)u art irresistible.-f 
This was all he desired ; and catching at these words, which he 
considered as spoken by the. oracle, he set out for Macedonia, in 
order to make preparations for his great expedition. 

I shall here give, in one view, a short account of those countries 
through which Alei^ander passed, till his return froni India. 

Alexander sets out from Macedonia, which is part of Turkey in 
Europe, and crosses the Hellespont, or the Straits of the Darda- 
nelles. 

He crosses Asia Minor (Natolia), where he fights two battles; 
the first at the passage of the river Granicus, and the second near 
the city of Issue. 



* Homo sapra mensuram humanas snperbis tumens, vidit attquem, cui nee 
qtOdquam poaset, nee esripere. Senec. de Benef. 1. v. c. 6. f * Av/JwTOf «, Z 
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ALEXANDER. 15 

After this second battle, be enters Syria and Palestine"; goes into 
Egypt, where he builds Alexandria, on one of the arms of tlie 
Nile ; advances as far as Libya to the temple of Jnpiter Ammon ; 
whence he returns back, arrives at Tyre, and from thence marches 
towards the Euphrates. 

He crosses that river, then the Tigris, and gains the celebrated 
victory of Arbela ; possesses himself of Babylon,* and Ecbatana, 
the chief city of Media. 

From Ihence he passes into Hyrcania, to the sea which goes by 
that name, pther'wase called the Caspian Sea ; and enters Parthia, 
Drangiana, ajid the country of Paropamisus. 

He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sogdiana ; advances as 
far as the river laxarthes, caJled by Quintus Curtius the Tanais, 
the farther side of which is inhabited by the Scythians, whose 
country forms part of Great Tartary. 

Alexander, after having ffone through various countries, crosses 
the river Indus; enters Indid which hes on this side the Ganges, 
and forms part of the Great Mogul's en^pire, and advances very 
near the river Gtrnges, which he also intended to pass, had not his 
army refused to ibllow him. ' He therefore contents himself with 
marching to view the oceai% and goes down the river Indus to its 
mouth. 

Pronoi Macedonia to the Ganges, very near to which river Alex- 
ander marched, is computed at least 1100 leagues. 

: Add to this the various turnings in Alexander's marches, first, 
from the extremity of Cilicia, where the battle of Issus was 
fought, to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Libya-, and his return* 
ing from thence to Tyre, a. journey of 300 leagues at least, and as 
much space at least for the windings of his route in different 
places ; we shall find that^ Alexander, in less than eight years, 
marched his army upwards of 1700 leagues, without including his 
return to Babylon. 

SECT. HI 

Alexander sets out from Macedon upon his expedition against thePersiiems. He arrivQi 
at Hion, and pays great honour to the tomb of Achilles. He fights the first battle 
against the Persians at the river Granicus, and obtains a famous victory. 

A M. 3670. Alexanderf being arrived in his kingdom, held a 

Am. J. c. 334. council ^yith the chief officers of his army and thfe 
grandees of his court, on the expedition which he meditated 
against Persia, and the measures to be taken in order to ensure 
success. The -whole assembly was unanimous, except on one 
iitticle, Antipater and Parmenia were of opinion, that the king, 
before he engaged in an enterprise which would necessarily be a 
long one, ought to make choice of a consort, in order to secoio 

•The capital of Babylonia. t IHod. 1. xvU. p^499— 503. Arrlin. 1. 1, p. 83*^38. 

Plot hi Alex. p. 073, 6'S. Justin. 1. xL c. 5, 6. 
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himself a sticcessor to his throne. But Alexander, who was of a 
violent, fiery temper, did not approve of this advice ; and believed, 
that after he had been nominated generalissimo of the Greeks, 
and that his father had left him an invincible army, it would be a 
shame for him to lose his time in solemnizing his nuptials, ai^ 
waiting for" the fruits of it ; for which reason he determined to set 
but immediately. 

Accordingly he offered up very sjdendid sacrifices to the gods, 
and caused to be celebrated at Dia, a city of Macedon, scenical 
games, that had been instituted by one of lus ancestors in honour 
of Jupiter and the Muses.* This festival continued nine days, 
agreeable to the number of those goddesses. He had a tent raised 
large enough to hold a hundred tables, on which, consequently, 900 
covers mi^t be laid. To this feast, the several princes of his 
family, all the ambassadors, generals, and officers^ were invited. 
He also treated his whole army: It was then he had the famous 
vision, in which he w-as exhorted to *march speedily into Asia^pf 
which mention will be made in the sequel, f 

6efore he set out oii his expedition, he settled the affairs of 
Macedon, oter which he appointed Antipater as viceroy, with. 
12,000 foot, and nearly the same number of horse. 

He also inquired into the domestic affairs of his friends, giving 
to one an estate in land, to another a village, to a third the reve- 
nues of a town, to a fourth the toll of a harbour. And as all the 
revenues of his demesnes were already employed and exhausted by 
his donations, Perdiccas said to him, J\Iy l&rdy lahat u it you reserve 
for yourself? Alexander replying, Hope; The same hope, says 
Perdiccas, ow^^i therefore to satisfy us; and very generously re- 
fused to accept of wlmt the king had assigned to him. 

The knowledge of the human heartjatid the art of gaining it, is 
of great importance to a prince. Now Alexander was sensible 
that this art consists in making it the interest of every individual 
to promote his grandeur; and in govemmg his subjects in such a 
manner, that they should- feel his power by no other marks than 
his bounty. It is tfien the interest of every person unites with 
that of the prince. They are one's own possessions, one's own 
happiness, which we love in his person; and weare so many times 
attached to him (and by as close ties) as there are things we love 
and receive from him. All the seqUel of this history will show, 
that no person ever made a more ha^py^ise of this maxim than 
Alexander,-who thought himself raised to tte throne, merely that 
he might do good; ana indeed his liberahty, which was truly-royal, 
was neither satisfied nor e;xhausted by the noblest acts of benefi- 
cence. 

Alexander, after having completely settled affairs in MacedoniaSf- 
and used all the precautions imaginable, to prevent any troublqe 

♦ Tbeatrical representations were sb called. t Joseph, Anti^ Ub* xU 
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from nanaivag m it dorinff fais absence, set out for Asia in the begin- 
ning' of the flfHJng. ISb anny consisted of little more than 20fiQ0 
£>ot and 4 or SfiSo horse ; but then they were all brave men ; were 
well disoiplined, and inured to £itigues; had made several cam- 
paigns under Philip; and were eadi of Uiem, in case of necessity, 
capable of comman^ting.* Most of the officers were near three- 
score years of a£;e; and. when they were either assembled, or 
drawn up at the nead of a XMimp, tbe^ had the air of a venerablQ 
senate, t Parmenio commandea the infantry. PhUotas, his son, 
had 1,800 horse under him;| and Callus, the son of HarpaJus, the 
same nwiiber of Thessalian cavahy. The rest of the horse, who 
were composed of natives of the several states of Grifi^, and 
amounted to 600, had their particular commander. The Tnracians 
and Pseonians, who were always in front, were headed by Cassan- 
def. Alexander began his route along the lake of Cercina, towards 
Amphipolis ; crossed the river Strymon near its mouth ; afterwards 
the Hebrus, and arrived at Sestus after twenty days' march. He 
then commanded Parmenio to cross over from Sestos to Abydos, 
with all tho horse, and part of the foot ; which be accordingly did 
by the assistance of lap galleys and several flat-bottomed vessels. 
As for Alexander, he went from Eleontum to the port of the 
Achaians, himself steering his own galley ; and being got to the 
middle of the Hellespont^ he sacrificed a bull to Neptune and the 
Nereides, and made libations in the sea from a golden cup. It is 
also related, that after having thrown a javeUn at the land, as if 
thereby to take possession of it, he landed the first in Asia! and 
leaping from the ship, completely armed, and in the highest trans- 
ports of joy, he erected altars on the shore to Jupiter, to Minerva, 
and to Hercules, for having favoured him with so propitious a de- 
scent. He had done the same at his leaving Europe. He depend- 
ed so entirely on the happy success of his arms, and the rich spoils 
he should find in Asia, that he had made very little provision for so 
Great an expedition ; persuaded that war, when carried on success- 
fiilly, would supply all things necessary for war. He had but 
seventy talents} in money to pay his army, and only a month's 
provision. I before observed, that on leaving Maeedon he had 
divided his patrimony among his generals and officers ; and a cir- 
^mstance of still greater importance is, that he had inspired his 
soldiers with so much courage and confidence, that they fancied 
tliey marched, not to precarious war, but certain victory. 

When he came withui a short distance of the city of Lampa»> 
cus,|| which he had determined to destroy in order to pimish the re- 
helUon of its inhabitants, he saw Anaximenes, a native of that 
place, coming to him. This man, who was a famous historian, 

* Vt non tain militn, quAm maflatros roilitUe electot putarei. Justin. 1. xl. e: & 
t ITl iI principla castronini cem^ret, ■cnatuin te alteujut prkcn reip. videre diceres: 
J4. t TheM wero aU Macedoniaof. $ Seventy UuHuand crowna. IfVaL 

lUz.l.vii.c3. 
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had been very intimate with Philip his father ; and Alexander him- 
self had a ^reat e&f^eem for him, having been his pupil. The kuuf, sue- 
pecUng the business he was come upon, to be beforehand with him, 
swore, in express terms, that he would never grant his request. 
The favgur I have to desire of youy says Anaximenes, is, that you 
would destroy Lampasctu, By this witty evasion, the historian 
saved his country. 

From thence Alexander arrived at lllion, where he paid great 
honours to the manes of Achilles, and caused fames to be cele- 
brated round liis tomb. He admired and enviea the double feUcity 
of tliat renowned Grecian, in having found, during his lifetime, a 
faithful friend in Patroclus; and, after his death, a herald, worthy 
the greatness of his exploits, in Homer. And, indeed, had it not 
been for the Uiad,* the name of Achilles would have perished in 
the same grave with his body. 

At last Alexander arrived on the banks of the Granicus, a river 
of Phrygia. The satrapcBy or deputy-lieutenants, waited his com- 
ing on the other side of it, finnly resolved to dispute the passage 
with him. Their army consisted of 100,000 foot, and upwards 
of 10,000 horse.f Memnon, who was a Rhodian, and commanded 
under Darius all the coast of Asia, had advised the generals not to 
venture a battle ; but to lay waste the plains, and even the cities, 
thereby to starve Alexander's army, andt oblige him to return back 
into Europe. Memnon was the most able of all Darius's generals^ 
and had been the principal agent in his victories. It is not easy to 
determine what we ought to admire most in him \ whether his 
great wisdom in council, his courage and capacity in the field, or 
-his zeal and attachment to his sovereign. The council he gave 
on this occasion was excellent, when we consider that his enemy wajs 
fiery and impetuous ; had neither town, magazine, nor place of re- 
treat; that he was entering a country to which he was absolutely 
a stranger ,^ inhabited by enemies; that delays alone would weaken 
and ruin him; and that his only hope and resource lay in gauiing a 
battle immediately. But Arsites, satrap of. Phrygia, opposed the 
opinion of Memnon, and protested he would never suffer the 
Grecians to make such havoc in the territories he governed. This 
bad advice prevailed over the judicious counsel of the foreigner 
(Memnon,) whom the Persians, to their great prejudice, suspected 
of a design to protract the war, and by that means make himself 
necessary to Darius. 

Alexander, in the mean tune, marched on at the head of his 
heavy-armed infantry, drawn up in two hues, with the caValry in 
the wings: the baggage followed in the rear. Being arrived upon 

•Ciim in SigjBoad Achilfis tumuJum constitigset: O fortunate, inquit, adolescew, 
qui tue virtutia Homerora prcecoiiom invcneris ! £t yerd. Nam, nisi liias ilia exti' 
Usset, Idem tumulug, qui corpus ejus contexerat, etiam nomen obruisset Cic. prt 
Arch. n. 34. t According to Justin, their army consisted of 600,000 foot, whereat 

Anlan declares there were no more than 20,000. Both these accounts are inayD^obable^ 
fljul there is doubtieas some fault in the tesct, and therefore I foUow Diodoxus wcohis 
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tiie banks of the Granicos, Parmenio advised him to encamp there 
in battle array, in order that his forces might have time to rest 
themselves, and not to pass the river till next morning, because the 
enemy would then be less able to prevent him. He added, that it 
would Jbe too dangerous to attempt crossing a river in sight of an 
^lemy, especially as that before tbiem was deep, and its banks very 
cngej: so that the Persian cavalry, who waited their coming in 
battle array on'the other side, might easily defeat them before they 
were drawn up : that besides the loss which would be sustained on 
this occasion, this enterprise, in case it should prove unsuccessful, 
would be of danj?erous consequence to their future afiairs ; the 
fame and gloiy of arms depending on the first actions. 

However, these reasons were not able to make the leaist im* 
pression on Alexander, who declared, that it would be a shame, 
should he, after crossing the HeUespont, suffer his progress to be 
retarded by, a rivulet, for so he called the Granicus out of con- 
tempt 1 that thej^ ought to take advantage of the terror, which the 
suddenness of ms arrival, and the boldness of his attempt, had 
spread among the Persians; and answer the high opinion the world 
conceived of his courage, and the valour of the Macedonians. The 
enemy's horse, which was very numerous, lined the whole shore, 
and formed an extended front, in order to oppose Alexander, 
wherever he should endeavour to pass ; and the foot, which con- 
sisted chiefly of Greeks in Darius's service, was posted behind, 
upon an easy ascent. 

The two armies continued a long time m sight of each other on 
the banks of the river, as if dreading the event. The Persians 
waited till the Macedonians should enter the river, in order to 
charge them to advantage upon their landing; and the latter 
seemed to be making choice of a place proper for crossing, and ob- 
serving the disposition of their enemies. Upon this, Alexander, 
having.ordered his horse to be brought, commanded the noblemen 
of the court to follow him, and behave gallantly. He himself com- 
manded the right wing, and Parmenio the left. The king first 
caused a strong detachment to march into the river, himself follow- 
ing with the rest of the forces. He made Parmenio^ advance 
afterwards with the left wing. He himself led on the right wing 
into the river, followed by the rest of the troops ; the trumpets 
floundii^, and the whole army raising cries of joy. 

The Persians seeing this detachment advance forward, began to 
let fly their arrows, and march to a place where the declivity wag 
not 80 great, in order to keep the Macedonians from landing. And 
now the horse engaged with great fury ; one part endeavouring to ' 
^and, and the other striving to prevent them. The Macedonians, 
whose cavalry was far inferior in number, besides the disadvantage 
of the ground, were wounded witii the darts that were shot from 
the eminence ; not to mention that the flower of the Persian horse 
were drawn together in this place ; and that Menmon, in concert 
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with hifi sons, commanded there. The Macedonians therefore at 
first gave ground, after having lost the first ranks, which made a 
vi^rous defence. Alexander, who had followed them close, and 
remforced them with his best troops, puts himself at their head, 
animates them by his presence, pushes the Persians, and routs 
them; upon which the whole army follow after, cross the river, 
and attack the enemy on all sides. 

Alexander first charged the thickest part of the 6nemy*s horse, 
in which th^ generals feught. He himself was particularly con- 
spicuous by his shield, and the plume of feathers that overshadowed 
his helmet, on the two sides of which there rose two wings, as it 
were, of a great length, and so vastly white, that they daz^ed the 
eyes of the beholder^ The charge was very furious about his 
person ; and though only horse engaged, they fought like feot, man 
to man, without giving wav on either side : every one striving to 
repulse his adversary, and gain ground of him. Spithrobates, 
lieutenant-governor of Ionia, and son-in-law to Darius, dis- 
tinguished himself above the rest of the generals by his superior 
bravery. Being surrounded by forty Persian lords, all of them his 
relations, of experienced valour, and who never moved from his 
side, he carried terror wherever he moved. Alexander, observing 
in how gallant a manner he signalized himself, clapped spurs to his 
horse, and advanced towards him. Immediately they engaged, 
and each having thrown a javelin, wounded the other, though but 

ahtly. Spitiurobates falls furiously, sword in hand, upon Alex- 
er, who, being prepared for him, thrusts his pike into his face, 
and lays him dead at his feet. At that very moment. Rosaces, 
brother to that nobleman, charging him on the side, gives him so 
furious a blow on the head with his battle-axe, that he beat off his 
plume, but went no deeper than the hair. As he was going to re- 
peat his blow on the head, which now appeared through lus frac- 
tured helmet, CUtus cuts off Rosaces* hand with one stroke of his 
scimitar, and by that means saves his sovereign's life. The danger 
to which Alexander had been exposed, greatly animated the 
coura^ of his soldiers, who now performed wonders. The Per- 
sians m the centre of the cavalry, upon whom the light-armed 
troops, who had been posted in the intervals of the horse, poured 
a perpetual discharge of darts, being unable to sustain any longer 
the attack of the Macedonians, who struck them all in the fiice, 
beffan to give ground, and the two wings were immediately broke 
ana put to flight. Alexander did not pursue them long, but turned 
about immediately to charge the foot. 

These, says the historian, at first stood their ground, which Mras 
owing to the surprise they were seized with, rather than bravery. 
But when they saw themselves attacked at the same time by the 
cavalry, and the Macedonian phalanx, which had crossed the river, 
and that the battalions were now engaged; those^f the Persians 
did not make either a long or a vigorous renstance, and were soon 
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put to Bight, the^ Grecian infantry in D^i«te's seivice 'texc^pted/ 
This body of toot, retiring to a hill, demanded a promise'' Troffl 
Alexander to let them mareh away nnmoiested ; but Ibllowing the 
dictates of his wrath, rather than those of reason, he rushed into 
the midst of this body of foot, and. presently lost his horse ^ot 
Bucepfitilus,) who was lulled with the thrust of a sword. The 
battle was so hot round him ^ that most of the Macedonians who- 

• lost their lives on this occasion, feU here;. ibrjthey fought against 
a body of men who were well disciplined, had been inured to war^ 
and fought in despair. They were, all cut to pieces, ^000 excepted,^ 
who were taken prisoners. 

A great number of the chief Persian cemmanders lay dead on 
the spot. Arsites fled into Phrygia, where it is said he laid violefit 
hands upon himself, through regret that he had been the' cause 
that the battle was fought. It would have been more glorious for ^ 
him had he died in the field. Twenty thousand foot, and 2500 ' 
horse, were kiUed in this engagementj on the side of the bar- " 
barians ; and on that of the Macedonians*, twenty-five of the royal 
horse were killed at the flrst attack.. Alexander ordered Ly^ippus 
to make their statues in brftse, aU' which were set up in a city of. ' 
MacedoQ called Diura, from whence they were mai^^^dars after 

• ,ca^i^dto Romo by Q,. Metellu^. AJaout threescore oj^ the other' 
. hoi«6 were klUed, and near thirty foot, who, the next day, were all 
.. laid; with their arms and equipage, in one grave,* and the kln^ 

granted an exemption to, their fathers and children from every kind 

• of tribute and service'. ^' . 

- He also took the utmost care of the wounded, visited them, and 
saw their woimds dressed. Bfc iaquired very particularly into ' 
their adventures, and, permitted ^t^rf one of them to relate his 
actions In the battle, ^nd boast his bravery. A -prince gains many 
advantages by such ^ a fkmiharity and cendesceneion. He also* 

'\ granted the rites of sepultitre to the gpmdees of Persia^^and did 
not even refuse \X to such - Grj^ks as died in the Persian service ; ""' 
but all those whom he took prisoners he lai6 in chains, and ^ent 
them to work ^s slaves in Macedonia, for having fought under the 
barbarian standards against their country, contrary to the expres^ 
prohibition made by Greece upon that head. ; 

^' . Alexander made it his di^y and pleasure to share the honour of 
his victory with the Greeks ; a^d sent particularly to the Athenians 
300 shields, being part of the plunder tjtken^om the enemy, and 
caused the glorious inscription following Id be inscribed on the " , 

- rest of the spoils : Alemvnderyson of Philips witb, the Greeks [the ' 
Lacedcemonians excepted,) gamed these .spoils ^/rom the harhancma' 
who inhabit AMu, A condact of this kmd evinces a ver}^ uncom- 
mon and amiable greatness of soul in a conqueror, who gene- 
rally cann^, without great reluctance, admit others to share in 
his glory. The greatest part of the gold and silver plate, the 
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purple carpets, and other-articles of Persian Ipxury, he sent' to iii« 
mother. 

SECT- IV. ; 

Alexander conquers the greatest part of Asia Minor, ^e is>'peized with a dangerous 
- disease, occaiiioned by bathmg in tlie river Cydnus, PbilQ). tlie pliysician cures him 
in a few days. Alexander passes the defiles of Cilicia. Darius advances at the same " 
time. The bold atid free answer of Caridemus to that princfi.'ivhich cost him Ids life. 
Description of Dttius's march. > 

A. M. SBTO. The success of the battle of the.^Granicus* had all 
AnL J. c. 334. the happy consequences that could naturally be ex- 
pected from it. Sardis, which was in a manner the bulwark of 
the barbarian empire on the side next the sea, surrendered to 
Alexander, who gave the citizens their liberty, and permitted them 
to live after their own laws. Four days after he arrived at Ephe- 
- sus, carryioff with him those who had .been banished' from thence 
foji-heing ms adherents, and restored its popular .ibrm of govern- ^ 
meht. He assigned to the twiple of Diana the trib^i^teg which were * 
paiJ L i.ij k::.^3 - I'-vA'i. He offered a greal^umber of. sa- 
crifices to that goddess; solemnized her mysterieis^'ith the ut- 
"most pomp, and conducted the ceremony with , hi^K hole army 
drawn up in battle array. Tlie j'^phesians had begun to reljuBd' 
the temple of Diana, which had been burned" the very night of ■ 
Alexander's birth, as was before observed, and the work was now 
very far advanced. Dinocrates, a famous architect, who superin- 
tended the building of tlie temple, was afterwards employed by 
this king to build Alexandria in Etrypt. Alexander offered to p«y 
the Epbesians all the expenses they had already been at, and to 
furnish the remainder, provided tliey would inscribe the temple 
•M^^th his name alone ; for he was fond, or rather insatiable, of every 
kind of glory. Tlie inhabitants of Ephesus, not being wilhng to . 
consent to it, and nevertheless afraid to refuse him that honour -^ 
openly, had recourse to an artful flattery to enable them to evade 
this request. ' They told ^im that it was- inconsistent -for one god 
to erect monuments to another. Before he left Ephesus, the 
deputies of the cities of Tralles and Magnesia waited upon him 
with the keys of those places. 

He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, flattered with "" 
the hopes of a sudden and powerful support, shut their gates against 
him : and, indeed, the Persian fleet, which was very considerable, 
made a show as if it would succour that city ; but after having 
ma'dfe several fruitless attempts to engage that of the enemy, it 
"^as foro^d to sail away. Memnon had shut himself up in this 
fortress, with a great number of his soldiers who had escaped from 
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the battte, m d was iptenniped to make a good defence. Alex- 
ander, who wSld not lose a moment's time, attacked it, and plant- 
ing* scaling-ladders on aU sides, the scalado was carried on with no 
less intrepidity, though Alexander > eeilt fresh troojfffl to relieve one 
another Tf ithout the least inteimission ; and this lasted sev^al daysr 
At last, finding his soldiers were ev<8^ where repulsed, and that 
the city was provided with every requisite lor a long siege, he 
planted all his macnines against it, made a great numler of> 
breaches, and whenever the6e were attacked, a. new scalado wa^ 
attempted. The hesieged, after sustaining aH these eflforts with 
prodigious ^Bravery, cap^ittllated, for fear oFteing taken'by storm^, 
Alexandei*treated a]} the J^il^ans with the ufenost' humanity » ana 
sold all th^ foreigners* who' were .fbund in it. The historians do 
' not feiake any mention of Memnon, hut we may re^bnably suppose 
that he inarched out wm the garrison. ^ . . - 

Alexander seeing that the enemy's fleet had sailed away, resolved 
to destroy his own, the expense of it being too great, npt to men- 
iSon that he wanted nibney for things oJ" greater importance. Some 
histbriarts are even of opinion^ that as he was upon the point o^ . 
coming to a battle with Dahus, which was to determine the fate of 
the two enqnres, hp was resolvedto deprive his soldiers of all hopes 
of retreat, and to leave t]iem no other resource than that of vic- 
tory. He therefore retained such vessels only of his fleet, as" were 
absolutely necessary for , transporting the military engines, and a 
. small number of other galleys, * 

After possessing himself of MUetus, he marched into Caria, in 
order to lay siege to Halicarnassus. The city was of most difficult 
access from its happy situation, and had been strongly fortified. 
Besides, Memnon, the ablest as well as the most vahant of all 
Darius's commanders, had thrown himself into, it with, a body of 
choice soldiers, with design to signahze his courage and fidelity to 
his sovereign. He accordingly made a very noble defence, in 
which he was seconded by Ephialtes, another general of great 
merit. Whatever could be expected from the most intrepid 
bravery, and the most consmnmate loiowledge in the science of 
war, was conspicuous on both sides on this occasion. After the 
besiegers had, with incredible labour, filled up part of the ditches, 
and brought their engines near the walls, they had the grief to se^ 
their works demohshed in an instant, and their engines set on fire, 
by the frequent vigorous salhes of the besieged. After beating 
down part of the wall with their battering-rams, they were asto- 
nished to see a new one behind it; which was So suddenly bmlt up, 
that it seemed to rise out of the ground. The attack of these 
waHe, which were built in a semicircular form, destroyed a pro- 
digious number of men, because the besieged, from the top of the 
towers that were raised on the several sides, took the enemy in 
flank. It was evidently seen at this siege, that the strongest fortifi- 
cations of a city are the valour and courage of its defenders. The 
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< siege was lon^, and attended -wilji suc^ suTp^u^. ^SlfficulUes as 
would have discouraged .any warrior but an Alexander : yet the 
view of danger served only to animate his troops, and their patience 
was at l^t successful. Memnon, finding it impossible ^t him to 
hold out any longer, was forced to abandon the city. As the sea 
was open to him, after having put a strong garrisoninto the citadel, 
.whicli was we}l stored with provisions) he itook with him the sur- 
viving inhabitants, with all tiieir riojies, and conveyed them into, 
the island of Cos, which was not far from Halicarnassus. Alex- 
ander did. not think ptgper to besiege the citadel, it b^g of littte 
' importance after the city w^as destroyed, which he domolished to 
the very foundatio^js. * He thought it sufficient to encompass it 
*with strong walls, and left some good troops in theTcQuntry. 

After the death of Artemisia, queen of Caria, Idtieus her 
brother reigned in her stead. The sceptre^ according to the cus- 
tom of thei counfry, devolved upon Ada, sister and wife of Idrieus; 
but she was dethroned by Pexodorus, whos^ successor, by Dariu^ 
command, was. Orontobates, his son-in-law. Ada, however, waef 
*Btill possessed of a fortress called Alindse, the keys of which she 
had carried to Alexander, the instant she heard of his arrival in 
Caria, and had adopted him for her son. The king was so far 
from contemning this honour, that he left her the quiet possession 
of her own city ; and after having taken Halicarnassus, as he by 
that mean^ was master of the whole country, he restored the govern- 
ment, to Ada. 

This lady,* as a testimony of the deep sense she had of the fa- 
vours received from Alexander, sent him every day meats dressed 
in the most exquisite manner ; delicious pastry of afl sorts ; and the 
most excellent cooks of every kind. Alexander answered the 
queen on this occasion, That all tkh train too* of no service to him, 
for that he was possessed of much better cooks, whom Leonidas^ his 
governor had given him; one of whom* prepared him a good dinner, 
and that was, walking a great deal in the morning very early; and 
tlie other prepared him ah excellent supper, and that was, dining very 
modercUely, 

Several kings of Asia Minor submitted voluntarily to Alex- 
ander. Mithridates, king of Pontua, was one of these, who after- 
wards adhered to this prince, and followed him in his expeditions. 
He was son to Ariobarzanes, governor of Phrygia, and king of 
Pontus, of whom mention has been made elsewhere. He is com- 
puted to be the sixth king from Artabazus,| who is considered as 
the founder of that kingdom, of which he was put in possession by 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, his father. The famous Mithridates, who 
so long employed the Roman armies, was one of 'his successors, 

* Plut. to. Alex. p. 677. t BsXTWVrtf yag o-^ovoms %X^ *^ '^^ vreu^dty^y^ * 

huyA^KFtUy. % Floras, 1. iii. c. 3 
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Alexander, before he went into winter-quarters, pennitted all 
such of his soldiers as had married that year to return into Mace- 
donia, there to spend their winter with their wives, upon condition 
that they would return in the spring. He appointed three officers 
to lead them thither and to bring them back. This agrees exactly " 
with the law of Moses ;* and, as we do not find that this law or . 
custom was used by any other nation, it is verj^ probable that;^ris- 
totle had learned it from some Jew, with whom he became ac- 
quainted in Asia; and that approving it as a very wise -aiid just 
custom, he therefore had recommended it to his pupil, who remem- 
bered it on this occasion. 

A.M. 3671. The next year Alexander began the c^Cmpaign 

Ant. J. c. 333. « very^ early. He had debated, whether he. should " 
march directly against Darius, or should first subdue the rest of the 
maritime provinces. The latter plan appeared the safest, since he^ 
thereby would not be molested by such nations as b«j|hoiid leave 
behind him. His progress was a httle interrupted at nrst.f JMear 
Phaselis, a city situated between Lydia and Pamphylia, is a defile 
along the sea-shore, which is always dry at low water, so that 
travellers may pass it at that time; but when the sea'rises,'it i^ all*- 
under water. As it was now winter, Alexander, whom nothing 
could daunt, was desirous of passing it before the waters fell. His 
forces were, therefore, obliged to march a whole day in the water, 
which came up to their waist.^ Some historiiftis, fturefy to em- 
bellish this incident, relate that the sea, by the Divine command, 
had submitted spontaneously to Alexander, and had opened a way 
to him, co^rary to the usual course of nature; among xli^se writers 
is Qxiintus Curtius. It is surprising that Josephus, the historian,' 
to weaken the authority of the miracle of the^ews passing through 
the Red Sea on dry land, should have cited this circumstance by 
waj ©f example,^ the falsity of which Alexander hiniself had re- 
futed. For rlutarch relates, that he merely wrote in one of his 
letters, T/icU when he left the city cfPhcuielh^he'marcAed on foot 
through the pas» of the mountain called Climax: ai^ it is very well 
fcqftwn that this prin(?fe, who was vastly fond o^ the marvellous, 
tiever lef sHp any opportunity of persuading tKfe people, that the 
gods protected him in a very^ingular manner. ' - . . 

While he'*was in th%neighbourhood of PJiate^s, he discovered a 
conspiracy which waa cawying on by Alexander, son of Eropiis, *- 
^^lom he had a little before appointed general of tlie Thessaiian 
cay|Jry,in the .room of Calas, whom he had made governor of a ^ 
1>rovuuJc. partus, upon tke receii)t of a letter which tbis traitor 
hfdse^jjt hrni, promised him a reward pf lOOt) talentsj of gold, with 
the kingdom' of Macedonia, in case he could murder Alexander ; 
thinking that he could not pay, too dear for a drime which would 
tid him of so forpiidabl^' an enemy. The messenger who carried 
* * * * ■ 

•Dettt.jxiV.5. tStfUbl.ilv.p,-66e. t Abottl l,iWI,00(te. aterlinf. 
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the ki]0(g!s. answer being seized, made a full confession, by which 
meansnie traitor was brought to condign punishment. 

Alexander, after having settled affairs in Cilicia and Pamphylia, 

^ marched his army to Celajnee, a city pf Phrygia, watered by the 

"^ river Marsyas, which the fictions of poets have made so ikmoua. 
He summoned the garrison of the citadel, whither the inhabitants 
"Nyere* retired, to surrender ; but these, behoving it impregnable, 
answered haughtily, that they would first ^ie. However, finding 
the attadk carried on with great vigour, they desired a truce -of 
sixty days, at the expiration of which they promised to open their 
.. gates, ii^ case they were not succoured; and accordingly, no aid 
arriving, they surrendered themselves upon the day fixed. 

^f^rom thence the king marched ioto Phrygiq,, the capital of which 
was called Gordium, the aficient and famous residence of king 
Midas, situated on the river Sangarius. Haying taken the city, 
he was ^esi;Foas of seeing the famous chariot to which the Gordiaa 
knot was tied. This knot, which fastened the yoke to the beam, . 
was tied with so much art, and the strings were twisted in so intri- 
cate a manner, that it was impossible to discover where it began 

* ox endefd. According to an ancient tradition of the country, an 
oracle had foretold, tSat the man who could untie it, should possess 
the empire of Asia. As Alexander was firmly persuaded that this 
promise related to himself, after many fruitless trials, he cried, It i» 
no matter which may it he untied^* and thereupon cut it with the 
sword, and by-that means, says the historian, either eluded or ful- 
filled the oracle. 

In the mean time Darius was setting every engine at work, in 
order to make a vigorous defence. Memnon the Rhodijui advised 
him ta carry the waa: into Macedonia, which counsel seemed the 
most proper to extricate him from the present danger; for the 
Lacedflemoniansj.and several otlier Greek nations, who had no ai- 

, fection fo^ the Macedonians, would have been ready to join him; 
by wliich meanS Alexander must have been forced to leave Asia, 
and return suddenly over the sea, to defend his own country. 
Darius approved this counsel, and having determined to follow it, 
committed the execution of it to the original proposer. Accord- 
in^y Memnon was declared adijiiraliof the fleet, and captain-gene- 
ral of all the forces designed for that expedition. 

Darius could not possioly have made a better choice. Memnon 
: was the ablest" g;eneral in his service, had fought a great mamy 
years under the Persian standards With the utmost -fidelity. Had 
his adviee been taken, the battle of Grianicus had not been f(JUgh^, 
He did not abandon his master's interests after that misforttine, niit • 
had assembled the scattered remains of the anfiyj and imftiediatejy 

' withdrew first to' Miletus, from thence to Hahcarnassus, and lastly 
into the island of Cos, where be ws^s when he received his new 

r 
* SoneiMrMsuU vel •kuit, vel imiileyit Q«mt. Curu 
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commission. This place was the rendezvous f(» the fl^et; and 
Memnon was now meditating wholljf upon the .manner how to put 
his design into execution. He made hunself* master of the island 
of Chios, and all Lesbos, the city of Mit^lene excepted. From 
thence he w^as preparing to pass over into Eubcea, and to make 
Greece and Macedonia 3ie ^eat of the war, but died before Mity- . 
lene, which city he had been forced to besiege. His death was the 
greatest misfortune that could possibly have happened to Persia. 
We see on this occasion the inestimable worth of a mwi of merit, 
whose death is scHnetimes the ruin of a state. The loss of Mem- 
non frustrated the execution of the plan he had formed ; lor Darius 
not having one general in his army who was atje to supply Mem-' 
non's place, abandoned entirely the only enterprise which could 
have saved his entire. His sole resource, therefore, now lay in 
the armies of the^East. ' Darius, dissaitisfied with all his generals, 
resolved to command in person, and appointed Babylon ibr the ren- 
dezvous of his army ; where, »pon Being mustered^ they were 
found to be about 4, 5, or 600,000 men, foy historians diffet very 
much with respect to the number. - - ' 

Alexander having Jeft Goar&m, inarched into Paphlagbnia and 
Cappadocia, which he subdued. It was tt^re he heard of Mem- 
non*s death, the news whereof confirnied him in the resolution he 
had taken ' of marching immediatqly into the provinces of Upper 
Asia. Accordingly he advanc^ by hasty iflarches into Cihcia, 
amd arrived in the country called Cyrus's camp.* From thence 
there is no more than fifty stadia (two leagues- and a halfj to the 
■ pass of CiHcia, which is a very narrow deiile^ through which per- 
sons are oiiUgedto go from Cappadocia to Tarsus. The officer 
who\gtiarded it in Darius*s name, had \e?^ but few soldiers in it^ 
.and those fled the instant they heard of the enemy's "anival. Upon 
this, Alexander entered the pass, and,- after viewing very atten- 
tively the situation of the placfe, he admired his own good fortune; 
and confessed that he might have beeii ^xf easily stopped and de- 
feated there, merely by the throwing of stones : for, not to mention 
that this pass was so narrow, that four men completely armed could 
scarcely walk abreast in it; the^op of the^nountaiu hung over the 
jjbad, which was not only, narrow, but broken up in several places, 
oy the fall of torrents from the mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole artny to the city of Tarsus, where 
it arrived the very instant the Persians were setting fire to that 
place, to prevent his deriving any benefit from the plunder of sO 
opulent a city. But Parmenio, whom the king had sent thither 
with a detachment of horse, anived very seasonably to stop the 
progress of the fire, andmarched into the city, which he saved; 
the Barbarians having fled the moment they heard of his arrival. 
Through this city the Cydnus runs, a ri^ier not so remarkable 

* Cltiintus Curtius supposes it to be io called from Cyrus the Great, and Arrian from 
the Younger Cyrus, whicii opinion appears t|)^ mbat probable* , 
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for the breadth. of its channel, as for th6 beauty of its waters^ 
whi^ture clear and limpid; but at the same time excessively cold, 
because of^he tufted trees wMi which its banks are overshadoMr- 
ed. It was" "now about the end of summer, which is excessively 
sultry in Qilicia, and in the hottest part of the day, when the king, 
who was quite coveredwith sweat and dust, arriving on its banks, 
liad a mind #> bathe in that river, invited by the beauty wid dear- 
nes»'of the sti;eam. However, the instant he plunged into it, he 
was seized jyith so violent a shivering, that all the standers-by 
fancied he was dying* Upon "this, he was carried to his tent, after 
fainting away. The news of this sad disaster threw the whole 
army into the utmost consternation, ^hey all burst into tears, and 
breathed their plaihts in-'the following woris : The greatest prince 
that ever lived is torn from us in the midst of his prosperity tmd con- 
quests; not in a battle, -or at^he storming qf a citi/y but -dvds by his 
hatking in a river • Darius, who is coming up ^with us, will conquer 
hifore he hasi seen his enmnyi* We shaM^e forced to retire^ Hke so 
many fugitives, through tfibse very countries which we entered with 
triumph; and as the places through which we must pass art either 
desert or^epopulated, hunger alone, should we meet no. other enBmy^ 
will itself destroy us. But who shall guide Us in our flighty or dare 
to set himself tip in Alexandm^s stead? And shoved we be so happy 
as to arrive at the Hellespont, how shall we furnish ourselves wWt 
vessels to cross it^ «A.fiter tlife, directing their whole ^ughts to 
the prince, and forgetting themselves, they cried aloud: Alastjl - 
how ^acHs it that ht who was our king, and the compmnion of our 
toils; a king in thm flower of%is youth, and in the course of Mi great' 
est prosperity, should be taken off, and, in a manner, torn frbm our 
arms! ' , . 

At last the king recovered his senses by Aigrees, and began to 
know the persons who stood round hirft; though the oafly symptom 
he gave of his recov^y was, -his being sensible o^ his illness. But 
he was more indisposed in*[iind tl^n in body, for- news was brought 
thai I)arius might soon arflve. Alexander bewailed perpetuSly , 
his hard fete, in being thus exposed naked and defenceless to his 
enemy, and robbed of &o aioble a victory, since he was now re- 
duced to the flielancKoIy condition of dying obscurely in his tent, 
and far from having attained the glory he had promised himself 
Having otdered his confidential'friends and physicians to come into 
his tent, " You see," saidt'he, " my friends, the sad extremity to 
which fortune reduces me. Methinks, I already hear the sound of 
the enemy's arms, an<} see DariuS advancing. He undoubtedly 
held intelligence with' my evil' genius,* when he wrote letters to 
his lieutenants in so Mfty and contemptiious a strain ; however, he 

* Darius, who imagined bimserf sure of overcoming Alexander, had written tohia 
iieutenaius, ^at they sbouldthsfistise this young madman ; and after clotbing him in 
purple out of derijte^n, should send him bound mmd and foot to the coun. Freiwhem 
in (^int. Curt. 

' ' ' . ' "• 
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shall not obtain his desire, provided my phj^sidaiis will aflempt to 
cure me in the maimer I desire. The present condition of my 
affairs will not admit either of dow remedies or fearful physicians. 
A speedy death is more eligible to me than a slow cure. In case 
the physicians think it is in their power to do me any good, they 
are to know, that I do not so much wish to live as to fight." 

This sudden impatience of the king spread a ui^ersal alarm. 
The physiciasis, who^ were sensible they should be answerable f6r 
the event, did not dare to hazard violent and extraordinary reme- 
dies; especially as Darius had pubHsbed, that he would reward 
with 1000 talents* theflBWi who should kill Alexander. However, • 
Philip, an Acamanian, one of his physicians, who had always at- 
tended upon him from his youth, loved him with the utmost tender- 
ness, not only as his soverei^, but his child ; raisinff liimself (merely 
out of affection to Alexander) above all prudentifu considerations^ 
offered to give him a dose, which, though not very violent, would 
nevertheless be speedy in its effects ; and desired thiee days to pre- 
pare it. At this pfoposal every one trembled, but he aloi^e whom 
It most concerned ; Alexander being afflicted upon np other ac- 
count, than because it would keep him three days #:om appearing 
at the head of his army. 

While these things were doing, Alexander received a letter from 
Parmenio, who was left behind in Cappadocia, m whom Alexander 
put greater confidence than in any other of his courtiers; the pur- 
port of which was, to bid liim beware of Philip, f«* that Darius 
had bribed him, by the promise of 1000 talents and his sister in 
marriage. This letter gave him great uneaajfeess,t for he was now 
at full leisure to weigh all the reasons he might have to hope or to 
fear. But the confidence in a physician, whose sincere attachpient 
and fidelity he had proved from his infancy, soon prevailed, andire- 
moved all his doubts. He folded up the letter, «nd put it under his 
bolstei", without acquaintii^ any one with the contents of it. 

The day being co^e, Philip enters the to^t with his medicine, 
when Alexander, taking the letter from iwider tlie bolster, gives it 
Philip to read. At the same time he takes the cup, and fixing his 
eyes on the physician, swallows the draught without the least 
hesitation, or without discovering the slightest suepipion or imeasi- 
ness. Philip, as he perused the letter, liad showed greater signs 
of indignation than of fear or surprise ; and*throwing himself upon 
the king's bed — ^'^ Royal Sir,?' says he, with a resolute tone of 
voipe, " your recovery will scon clear me of the guilt of parricide 
with which I am .charged. The only favour I beg is, that you 
would be^asy in your own mind; and suffer the draught to operate, 
Mid not regard the intejligence you have received from servants, 
who indeed have shown their zeal for your welfare ; a zeal, how- 

* Mwut 145,00(». sterling. t Ingenlem animo solicitudinem literiB incusseraiit; 

« quicqujd in utramque partem aut metua aut spea subjecerat, secret^ csUmaaone pen- 
, »J>at. Q. Ottrt, 
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erer, very'ia^iscreet and unseasonftble." These werds did not 
only revive the king, but filled him with hope and joy; so, taking 
Philip by the hand, « Be you yourself easy," says he to him, " for I 
believe you are disquieted upon a double account ; first, for my re- 
covery, and secondly, for your own justification." t 

In the mean time, the physic worked so violently, that the ac* 
cidents which attended it strengthened Parmenio's accusation ; for 
the king lost his speech, and was seized with such strong fainting^ 
fits, that he had hardly any pulse left, or the least symptoms of life. 
PhUip employed all the powers of physic to recover him, and in 
every luoia interval diverted him with agpeeable subjects ; convers- 
ing with him at one time about his mother and sisters, and another, 
about the mighty victory which waa advancing, with hasty steps, 
to crown his past triumphs. At last the physician's art having 
gained the ascendant, and difiTuse^ through every vein a salutary 
and vivific virtue; his mind first began to resume its former vigour, 
and afterwards his body, much sooner than had been expected. 
ThjPee days after, he showed himself to the army, who were never 
satisfied with gazing upon him, and could scarce believe their eyes; 
so much had 9« greatness of the danger terrified and dejected 
them. No caresses were enough for the physician; every one em- 
bracing him with the utmost tenderness, and returning him thanks 
as to a god, who^iad saved the life of their sovereign. 

Besite the respect which these people had naturally for their 
kings, words -^tan never express how greatly they admired this 
monarch more than any other, and the strong affection they bore 
liim. 

The^ were persuaded, that he did not undertake any thing 
without the immediate assistance oi the gods; and as success al- 
wajK attended his designs, even ins rashness conduced to his glory ,^ 
and seemed to have«omething divine in it. His youth, which one' 
woidd- have concluded incapable of such mighty enterprises, and 
which, however, overcame all difficulties, gave a fresh merit and a 
brighter lustre to his actii^ns.''' Besides, certain advantages that 
generally are little recarded^ which yet engage in a wonderfy 
manner the hearts of the soldiery, greatly augmented the merit of 
Alexander ; s«ch as his takiilg delight in boduy exercises ; his dis- 
covering a skill and excellency in tfem ; his goin^ clothed like the 
common soldiers, and knowing how tofamiliariz^iimself with in- 
feriors, without lesscninff his dignity; his sharing in toils and 
dangers with the most laborious an^ intrepid; qualities which, 
whether Alexander owed them to nature; or had acquired them by 
reflection, made him equally beloved and respected by his Soldiers. 

During this interval, Darius waS on his march, full of "a vain 
confidence in the immense number of his troops, and forming a 
judgment of the two annies merely from their disparity in that 

•Qu9 leviora baberi lolent, plenimque in re railitarl gratlora vuJgo mint Q. Omi, 
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point. The planm of Aiiyria, in winch he was encamped, nve 
him an opportunity of extending his horse as he pleased, and of 
availing* hiinself of the advantage which number gave him. But, 
led astray by his arrogance, he entangles bimself in narrow passes, 
where hiS cavaxry, and the multitude of his troops, so far from 
doing hkte any service, would only encumber one another ; and ad- 
vances towards the enemy, fiwr whon he should have waited, and 
nms visibl> to his own destruction. Nevertheless, the grandees 
of his court, whose eostom it was to flatter and applaud Ms every 
action, con^rstulated him beforehand on the victory he would soon 
obtain, as if it had been certain and mevitable. There was at 
that time, in the army of Darius, one Caridemus, an Athenian, a 
man of great experience in war, who personally hated Alexander, 
for haviujg caused him to be banished from Athens. Darius, turn- 
ing to th& Athenian, asked him, whether hei>elieved him powerful . 
enough to defeat Ms enemy. Caridemus, who had been brought 
up in the bosom of liberty, forgetting that he was in a coimtry of 
slavery, where to <^^>08e the inclination of a prince is of the most 
dangerous consequence, repUed as follows : "Possibly, Sir, you may 
not he pleased with my telling you the truth ; but, in case I do not 
do it now, it will be too late hereafter^ This splendid parade of 
war, this prodigious number of men wMch has drained all the East, 
might indeed be formidable to your neighbours, fiold and purple 

flitter in every part of your army, wMch is so prodigiously splen- 
id, that those who have not seen it, could never form an idea of 
its magnificence. But the soldiers who compose the Macedonian 
array, terrible to behold, and bristling in every part with arms, do 
not amuse themselves with such idle siiow. Their only care is to 
draw up in a regular tnanner their battalions, and to cover them- 
selves close with their bucklers and pikes. Their phalanx is a 
body of infantry, which engages without flinching ; and keeps so 
close in their ranks, that the soldiers and their arms form a kind of 
impenetrable )vork. In a word, every single man among them, the 
officers as well as soldiers, are so well trained, so attentive to the 
commanjcl of their leaders, that, whether they are to assemble un- 
der their standards, to turn to the right or left, to double their 
ranks, and face about to the enemy on aU sides, at the least si^al 
they make every motion and evolution of the art of war. But 
that you may be persuaded, these Macedonians are not invited 
.hither from the hopes of gaimng gold and silver ;* know, that tMs 
excellent discipline has subsisted hitherto by the sole aids and pre- 
CM)ts or poverty. Are they hungry ? they satisfy their appetite - 
wfih any kind of food. Are they weary ? they repose themselves 
on the bare ground, and in the day-time are always upon their feet. 
Do you fancy that the Thessalian cavalry, an& that^f Acamania 
audiEtolia, who are^utt armed cap-a-pie, are to.be repulsed by 

*£tne auri arsentlque studio teneri putcs, adhuc iUa dleciplina paupcrtate magistri 
lleUt. J^ Oirt, 
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stones hnrldd from iliBgs, and with stii^ burnt at the end ^ Troops 
Uke themselves will be necessary to check their career ; and suc- 
cours must be procured fVom their country to oppose them. Send 
therefore thither all the useless gold and silver which I see here, 
and purchase with it formidable soldiers." Darius-'' was naturally 
of a mild, tractable disposition ; but good fortune will cjorrupt the 
most happy temper. Few monftrchs are resolute and courageous 
enough to withstand their own power, to repulse the flattery of the 
many people who are perpetually inflaming their passions, and to 
esteem a man who loves them so well, as to contradict and displease 
them, by telling them the genuine truth. Darius, not having 
str^igth of mind suflcieht for this, gives orders for dragging to 
execution a man who had fled to him for protection, was at that 
time his guest, and gave him at that time the best counsel that 
could have been proposed to him. However, as this cruel treat- 
ment could not i^ence Caridemus, he cried aloud, with his usual 
freedom ; "My avenger is at hand, in the person of that very man 
in opposition to whom I gave jrou counsel, and he will soon punish 
you for despising it* As for you, Darius,! in whom sovereign pow- 
er has wrought so sudden a change, you will teach posterSy, that 
when once men abandon themselves to the delusion of fortune, she 
erases from their minds all the seeds of goodness implanted in them 
by nature." Darius soon repented his having pUt to death so valu- 
able a person ; and experienced, but too late, the truth of all he 
had told him." 

The king advanced with his troops towards the Euphrates. It 
was a custom long used by the Persians, never to set out upon a 
march till after sunrise, at which time the txumpet was sounded for 
that purpose from the king's tent- Over this tent was exhibited to 
the view of the whole army, the image of the sun set in crystaL 
The order they observed in their march was this. 

First, were carried silver altars, on which lay the fire, called bjr 
them sacred and eternal ; and these were followed by the Magi, 
singing hymns after the manner of their country. They were ac- 
companied by 365 youths (agreeable to the number of days in a 
year) clothed in purple robes. Afterwards came a car consecrated 
to Jupiter,! drawn by white horses, and followed by a courser of 
a prodigious size, to which they gave the name of the sun's horse; 
and the equerries were dressed in white, each having a golden rod 
in his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in gold and silver, followed 
after. Then marched a body of horse, composed of twelve na- 
tions, whose manners and customs were various, and aU armed ih 

* Erat Dario mite ae tractabile ingenium, nisi etiam suam naturam plerumque for- 
CAna comunperet. Q. Curt. I^aspect the particle »ti«»i. t Tu quid«in, licenti& 

regni w^it5 mutatus, doeumentum eris posteri& homines, cum se permisere fortuDaD, 
etiam nMUram dediacere. Q. Curt. }Jnpiterwasa god unknown to the Per- 

^ ' 8 Cunius, therefore in all probahility,caai the first and greatest of Uieir 
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a di^rent Aaimer. Next advanced those whom the Persians 
called The Immortals^ amounting to 10,000, who 6mT)aBsed the rest 
of the Barbarians in the sumptuoilsness of their apparel. They 
all wore ff olden collars, were clothed in robes of gold tissue, with 
surtouts (having sleeves to them) adorned with precious stones. 

Thirty paces from them, followed those called the king's cousins 
or relations,* to the number of 15,000, in habits very much resem- 
bling those of women, and more remarkable for the vain pomp of 
their dress than the gUtter of their arms- 

Those called the Doryphorif came after ; they carried the king's 
cloak, and walked before his chariot, in which he appeared seated 
as on a high throne. This chariot was enriched on both sides 
with images of the gods in gold and silver ; and from the middle of 
the yoke, virhich was covered with jewels, rose two statues a cubit 
in height, the one representing War, the other Peace, having a 
golden "eagle between them, with wings extended, as ready to take 
Its flight. 

But nothing dould equal the magnificence of the king. He was 
clothed *ur a vest of purple, striped with silver, and over it a long 
robe glittering all over with gold and precious stones, on which 
were represented two falcons rushing from the clouds, and peck* 
ing at one another. Around his waist he wore a golden girdle,| 
after the manner of women, whence his scimitar hunff, the scab- 
bard of which flamed all over with gems. On his head he wore a 
tiara or mitre, round which was a fiflet of blue mixed with whites 
On each side of him walked 200 of his nearest relations, fol- 
lowed by 10,000 pikemen, whose pikes were adorned with silver 
and tipped with gold; and, lastly, 30,000 infantry, who composed 
the rear-guard. These were followed by the king's horses (400 
TO number,) all which weref led. 

About lOQ, or 120 paces from thence, came Sysigambis, Dsrius'd 
mother, seated oh a chariot, and his consort on another, with the 
several female attendants of both queens riding on horseback. 
Afterwards came fifteen large chariots, in which were the king's 
children, and those who had the care of their education, with a 
band of eunuchs, who are to this day in great esteem with those 
nations. Then marched the concubmes, to the number of 360, in 
the equipage of queens, followed by 600 mules and 300 camels, 
which earned the king's treasure, and were guarded by a great 
body of archers. ' 

After these came the wives of the crown oflScers, and of the 
greatest lords of the court; then the sutlers, and servants of the 
wmy, seated also in chariots. 

In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, with their com- 
manders, who closed the whole march. 

. *This was a tiUe of di^nitv. Possibly a great number of the king's jelftiona wew 
III this body. fTiicse were guards who carried a half-plfce. • tCiaiyla. 
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Would not the reader 1)elieve, that he had been reading the de- 
scription of a tournament, not the march of an army ? Could hd 
imagine that princes of the least reason would have been so stupid, 
as to incorporate with their forces so cumbersome a train of wo- 
men, princesses, concubines, eunuchs, and domestics of both sexes? 
But the custom of thie country was . reason sufficient. Darius, 
at the head of 600,000 men, and surrounded with this mighty pomp, 
prepare4 for himself alone, fancied he was great, and fonned. still 
higher notions of himself. Yet should we reduce him to his just 
proportion and }iis personal worth, how little would he appear! 
but he is not the only one in this way of thinking, and of whom 
we may form the same judgment. But it is time for us to bring' 
the two monarchs to blows. 

SECT, V. 

Alexauder gains a famous victory over Darius, near the city of Issus. The conse- 
quences of that victory. 

A. >i. 3671. For the clearer undierstandirig of Alexander's 

Ant. J. 0. 333. march and that of Darius, and the better ftxingr 
the situation of the spot where the second battle was fought, we 
must distinguish three defiles or passes. The first of these is im 
mediately at the descent from mount Taurus,* in the way to the 
city of Tarsus, through which, as has been already seen, Alexan- 
der marciied from Cappadocia into Cilicia. The second is the pass 
of Cilicia or Syria, leading from CiUcia into Syria; and the third 
is the pass of Amanus, so called from that mountain. This pass, 
which leads into Cilicia from Assyria, is much higher than the pass 
of Syria, northward. 

Alexander had detached Parmenio wdth part of the army to 
seize the pass of Syria, in order to secure a free passage for his 
army. As for himself, after marching from Tarsus, he arrived the 
next day at Anchiala, a city which Sardanapalus is said to have 
built. His tomb was still to be seen in that city with this inscrip- 
tion, Sardanapalm built •Anchiala and Tarsus in one day : Go, PAsi 

SENOER, EAT, DRINK, AND REJOICE, FOR THE REST IS NOTHING. 

Prom hence he came to Soli, where he offered sacrifices to ^scu- 
lapius, in gratitude for the recovery of his health. Alexander 
' himself hea^ded the ceremony with hghted tapers, followed by the 
whole army, and he there solemnized games ; after which he re- 
turned to l^arsus. Having commanded Philotas to march the ca- 
valry through the Aleian plains, towards the river Pyramus, he 
himself went with the infantry and his life-guards to Alagarsus, 
Arhence he arrived at Mallos, and afterwards at Castabala. Ad- 
vice had been brought him, that Darius, with his whole army, was 

*Diod. I. jmi. n 512-518. Arrian. I. ii. p. 66-82. Plut. in Alex. p. 675.676. a 
Curt. L uL c. 4—12. Justin, I. xi. c. 9 & 19. *• "i • ^ 
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encamped at Socfaos in Assyria, two days* joarney from CHim. 
Alexander held a council of war upon that news ; when all his 
generals and officers entreating him to lead them against the ene- 
my, he set out the next day to meet the Persians. Parmenio had 
taken the httle city of Issus, and, after possessing himself of the 
pass of Syria, had left a bo^ of forces to secure it. The king 
left the sick in Issus, marched his whole army through the pass, 
and encamped near4;he city of Mynandros, where the badness of 
the weather obliged him to halt. 

In the mean time, Darius was in the plains of Assjrria, which were 
of ffreat extent. The Grecian commanders who were in his service, 
and formed the chief strength of his army, advised him to wait there 
the coming up of the enemy. For, besides that this spot was open 
on all sides, and very advantageous for his horse, it was spacious 
enough to contain his numerous host, with all the ba^age and 
other things belonging to the army. However, if he ^omd not 
approve of their counsel, they then advised him to separate this mul- 
titude, and select such only as were the flower of his troops;^ and 
consequently not venture his whole army upon a single battle, 
wliich perhaps might be decisive. However, the courtiers, with 
w^Iiom the courts of moiiarchs, as Arrian observes, for ever abound 
called these Greeks an unfaithful nation, and venal wretches ; and 
hinted to Darius, that the only motive of their counselling the king 
to divide his troops was, that, after they should once be separated 
from the rest, they might have an easier opportunity of delivering 
up into the enemy's hands whatever might be in their power; but 
that the safest way would be, to surround them with the whole 
anny, and cut them to pieces, as a memorable example of the pu- 
nishinent due to traitors. This proposal was shockmg to Darius, 
who was naturally of a very mild fend humane disposition. He 
therefore answered, "That he was far from ever designing to com- 
mit so horrible a crime ; that should he be guilty of it, no nation 
would afterwards give the least credit to his promises; that it was 
never known tliat a person had been put to death for giving impru- 
dent counsel ;* that no man would ever venture to give his opinioi^ 
if it were attended with such danger^ a circumstance that would be 
of the most fatal consequence to princes." tie then thanked the 
Greeks for their zeal and good will, and condescended to lay be- 
fore them the reasons which prompted him not to follow their ad- 
vice. 

The courtiers had persuaded Darius, that Alexander's long delay. 

m coming up with them, was a proof and an effect of the terror with 

which the approach of the Pfersian army had filled him (for they had 

i^not beard a word of hiB indispositiwi;) th^t fortune, merely for their 

sake, had led Alexander into difiles and narrow passes, whence it 

* 

♦ NeminemMolidum consHium cftpite Iftere de&re ;deftitdio0 enim^qui fuaderent, 4 
naiisee periCQlum esset ^ Curt. » - • 
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would be impossible for lum to get out, in case they shou d fall upon* 
him immediately; that they ought to seize this favourable opportu- 
nity, for fear the enemy shoiud fly, by which means Alexander 
would escape them. Upon tliis, it was resolved in council, that tho 
army should march in search of him; the gods, says an historian^* 
blinding the eyes of that prince, that he might rush down the preci- 
pice they had prepared for him, and thereby make way for the de- 
struction of the Persian monarchy. * 

Darius having sent his treasure with his most precious effects to 
Damascus, a city of Syria, under a small convoy, marched the main 
body of the army towards Cilicia, and entered it by the pass of 
Amanus, which lies far above the passes of Syria. His queen and 
mother, with the princesses his daughters, and the little prince his 
son, followed the army, according to the custom of the Persians, 
but remained in the camp during the battle. When he had ad- 
vanced a httle way into Cihcia (from east westward) he turned 
short towards Issus, not knowing that Alexander was behind; for 
he had been assured that this prince fled before him, and was retir- 
ing in great disorder into Syria; and therefore Darius was now con- 
sidering how he might best pursue him. He barbarously put to 
death ill the sick who were in the city of Issus, a few soldiers ex- 
ceptedi.whom he^dismissed, after making them view every part of 
his camp, in order that they might be spectators of the prodigious 
multitude x)f his forces. These soldiers accordingly brought Alex- 
ander word of Darius's approach,- which he could scarce believe, 
from its great improbabihty, though there was nothing he desired 
more earnestly. But he himself was soon an eye-witness to the 
truth of it, upon which he began to think seriously of preparing for 
battle. 

Alexander fearing, as the Barbarians were so numerous, that 
they would attack him in his camp, fortified it with ditches and pa- 
lisadoes, discovering an incredible joy to see his desire fulfilled,- 
which was, to engage in those passes, whither the gods seemed to' 
have led Darius expressly to dehver him into his hands. 

And, indeed, this spot of ground, which was but wide enough for 
a smaH army to act and move at liberty in, reduced, in some mea- 
sure, the two armies to an equality. By this means the Macedo- 
nians had space sufficient to employ their whole army; whereas the 
Persians had not room for the twentieth part of theirs. 

Nevertheless, Alexander, as frequently happens even to the 
greatest captains, felt some emotion \vhen he saw that he was go- 
ing to hazard all at one blow. The more fortune had fiaivoured ijm 
hitherto, the more he now dreaded her frowns; the moment ap- 
proaching which was to determine his fate. But, on the other side? 
his courage revived from the reflection, that the rewards of liis 
toils exceeded the danger of them; and though hg was uncertain 
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with reg-ard to tlie victory, he at least hoped to cBe gloriously, and 
like Alexander. However, he did not divnlge these thoughts to 
any ene, well knowing, that upon the approach of a hattle, a gene- 
ral ought not to discover the least marks of sadness or perj^zity ; 
and that the troops should read nothing hut resolution and intrepi- 
dity in the countenance of their commander. 

Having made his soldiers re^esh themselves, and ordered them 
to "be ready for the third watch of the night, which hes^ at" twelve, 
he went to the top of a mountain,* and there, hy torcWMffht, sacri- 
ficed aAer the manner of his country, to the sods of the ^ce^ As 
8oon as the agnal was given, his army, which was ready to march 
ftnd fight, being commanded tb make greater speed, arrived by day- 
break at the several posts assigned them; but now the couriers 
bringing word that Darius was not above thirty furlongs from them, 
the king caused his army to halt, and then drew it up in battle ar- 
ray. The peasants in the greatest terror came also and ac^uaintea 
Darius with the arrival of the enemy, which he would not at first 
believe, imagining, as we have observed, that Alexander fled be- 
fore hnn, and was endeavouring to escape. This news threw his 
troops into the utmost con^sion, who in that surprise tan tit^their 
viTms with great precipitation and disorder. , ^ 

The spot where the battle was fought lay near the cil^ ©f Jssus, 
and was bounded by mountains on one side, and the, sea on the 
other. The plain, that was situated between them both, must have 
been of considerable extent, as the two armies encampedin' it; and 
I before observed, that Darius's was vastly numerotUu l*he river 
^inarus ran through the middle of this plain from tJ^i mountain to 
the sea, and divided it very near into two equal parts^^i, The moun- 
tain formed a hollow like a gulf, the extremity of whkh in a curve 
line bounded part of the plain. '. * 

Alexander drew up his men in the following ord^cl "He posted 
at the extremity of the right wing, which stood near, the mountain, 
the Argyraspides,t commanded by Nicanor ; theft the pl^alarix of 
Ccenus, and afterwards that of Perdiccas, which terminated in the 
centre of the main army. On the extremity of the lefl wing he 
posted the phalanx of Amyntas, then that of Ptolemy, and lastly, 
that of Meleager. Thus the tamous Macedonian phalanx was 
formed, which we find was composed of six distinct corps or bri- 
gades. Each of those brigades was headed byabte'generals ; but 
Alexander was always commander in chief, anfd ^r^cted all tlie 
movements. The horse were placed on the two wings; the Mace- 
donians, with the Thessalians, on the right, and those of Pelopon- 
nesus, with the other allies, on the left. Craterus commanded all 
the foot of the left wing, and Parmenio the whole wing. Alexan- 



* The ancient used to offer up theiir eaerifice^ upon eminences. t This was a 

body of infantry, distinguished by tlbdr silver shields, but mote so by their great 
bravery. 
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der had reserved to himself the command of the right; He had 
desired Parmenio to keep as near the sea as possible, to preveid 
the Barbarians from surrounding him; and Nicanor, on the contra- 
ry, was ordered to keep at some distance from ^ the mountains, in 
order to be out of the reach of the arrows discharged by those who 
were posted on them. He covered the horse of his right wing with 
the light horse of Protomachus and the Pasonians, and his foot with 
the bowmen of Antiochus. He reserved the* Agrians (commanded 
by Attalus,) who were greatly esteemed, and some forces that 
were ne^y arrived from Greece, to oppose those which Darius had 
posted on the mountains. 

As for Darius's army, it was drawn up in t!ie following order. 
Having heard that Alexander was marching towards him in battle 
array, ne Commanded 30,000 horse and 20,000 bowmen to cross the 
river Pinarus, that he might have an opportunity to draw up his 
army in a commodious manner on the hither side. In the centre he 
posted the 30,000 Greeks in his service, who, doubtless, were the 
flower and chief strength of his army, and were not at all inferior in 
bravery to the Macedonian phalanx, with 30,000 Cardacians on 
their right, and as many on their left ; the field of battle not being 
able to contain a greater number. These were all heavily armed! 
The rest?of the infantry, distinguished by their several nations, were 
ranffed behind the first line. It were to be wished that Arrian had 
tola us the depth of each of those two lines ; but it must have been 
)rodigiouSj^if we consider the extreme narrowness of the pass, and 
he amazing jaultitude of the Persian forces. On the mountain 
which lay to their left, against Alexander's right wing, Darius 
posted 20,000 men, who were so ranged (in consequence of the se- 
veral windings of the mountain) that some were behind Alexander's 
army, and otfefis before it. 

Darius, after having set his army in battle array, made his horse 
cross the river again, and despatched the greatest part of them to- 
wards tl^e sea against Parmenio, because they could fight on that 
spot with the greatest advantage: the rest of his cavalry he sent to 
the left towards the mountain. However, finding that these would 
be of no service on that side, because of the too great narrowness of 
the spot, he caused a great part of them to wheel about to the right. 
As for himself, he took his post in the centre of his army, pursuant 
to the custom of tl\e Persian monarchs. 

Alexander, observing lliat most of the enemy's horse was to op- 
pose his left wing, which consisted only of those of Pelopoi^esus, 
and of some other allies, detached immediately to it the Thessalian 
cavalry, which he caused to wheel round behind his battalions, to 

! prevent their being seen by the Barbarians. On the same side 
the left) he posted before his foot, the Cretan bowmen, and the 

* Agria wat a city between tbe mountain! Hcmos and Eliodope 
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T^racians of Sitalces (a kin^ of Thrace,) who were covered by the 
horse. The foreigners in his service were behind all the rest. 

Perceiving that his riffht wing did not extend so far as the left of 
the Persians, which mi^t surround and attack it in flank, he drew 
from the centre of his army two regiments of foot, which he detach- 
ed thither, with orders for them to march behind, to prevent their 
being seen by the enemy. He also reinforced that wing with the 
ibrces which he had opposed to the Barbarians on the mountains; 
for, seeing they did not come down^ he made the Agrians and some 
other bowmen attack them, and drive them towar(£ the summit of 
it; so that he left only 300 horse to k^p them in check, and sent 
the rest, as I observed, to reinforce his right wing, wliich by this 
ineans extended farther than that of tlie Persians. 

The two armies being thus drawn up in order of battle, Alexander 
marched very slowly, that his soldiers might take a little breath; 
eo that it was supposed they would not engage till very late : for 
Darkig still continued with his army on the other side of the river, 
in order not to lose the advantageous situation of his post; and even 
caused snch parts of. the shore as were not craggy to be secured 
with palisadoes, whence the Macedonians concluded that he waa 
already afraid of being defeated. The two armies being come in 
eight, Alexander, riding along the ranks, called, by their several 
_ names, the principal ofticers both of the Macedonians and foreign- 
ers ; and exhorted the soldiers to signalize themselves, speaking tO 
each nation according to its peculiar genius and disposition. To 
the Mac^edonians he represented, " the victories they had formerly 
gained in Europe; the still recent glory of the battle of the Grani- 
cus ; the great number of cities and provinces they had left behind 
them, all which they had sid>dued.". He added, that " one single 
victory would make them masters of the Persian empire ; and that 
the spoils of the East would be the reward of their bravery and 
toils." The Greeks he animated, "by tlie remembrance 'of the 
many calamities which tlie Persians (those irreconcilable enemies 
. to Greece) had brought upon them ; Jind set before them the famous 
battles of Marathon, of Thermopylce, of Salamis, of Plataete, and 
the many others by which they had acquired immortal glory." He 
bid the Illyrians and Thracians, nations who u^ed to subsist by 
plunder and rapine, "view the enemy's army, every part of which 
shone with gold and purple, and was not loaded so much with arms 
as with booty: that they therefore should push forward (they who 
were men,) and strip all those women of their ornaments ; and ex- 
change their mountains, covered perpetually with ice and snow, for 
the smiling plains and rich fields of Persia." The moment he had 
ended, the whole army set up a shout, and eagerly desired to be led 
on directly against the enemy. . 

Alexander had advanced at first very slowly, to prevent the 
nmks, or the front of his phalanx, from breaking, and baited by in- 
tervals: but when he was got within bow-shot, h©.cominjuidea aH 
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his right mng to plunge impetaously into the river, purpos^ tfaitt 
they might surprise the Barbarians, come sooner to a close engage- 
ment, and be less exposed to the enemy's arrows ; in all of which 
he was very successful. Both sides fought with the utmost brave- 
ry and resolution ; and being now forced to fight close, they charg- 
ed on both sides sword in hand, when a dreadful slaughter ensued; 
for they engaged man to man, each aiming the point of his sword 
at the face orhis opponent. Alexander, who performed the duty 
both of a private soldier and of a commander, wished nothing so ar- 
dently as the glory of killing, with his own hand, Darius, who, be^ 
ing seated on a high chariot, was conspicuous to the whole armyj 
and by that* means was a powerful object, both to encourage lus 
own soldiers to defend, and the enemy to attack him. An« now 
the battle grew more furious and bloody than before; so that a 
great number of Persian noblemen were killed. Each side fought 
with incredible bravery. Oxathres, brotdier to Darius, observing 
that Alexander was going to charge that monarch with the utmost 
vigour, rushed before his chariot with the horse under his com- 
mand, and distinguished himself above all the rest. The horses 
that drew Darius's chariot, being quite covered with wounds, be- 
gan to prance ab6ut; and. shook the yoke sp violently, that they 
were upon the poiJit of overturning the king, who, afraid of falliiw 
alive into the hands of his enemies, leaped down, and mounted' 
another chariot. The rest, observing this, -fled as fast as possible^ 
and throwing down their arms, made the best of their way. Alex- 
ander had received a slight woimd in his thigh, but happily it wad 
not attended^with ill consequences. 

Whilst part of the Macedonian infantry (posted to the right) 
were pursuing the advantage they had gained against the Persians, 
the remainder of them, who engaged the Greeks, met with greater 
resistance. These observing that the body of infantry in question 
were no longer, covered by the right wing of* Alexander's army, 
wliich was pursuing the enemy, came and attacked it in flank^ 
The engagement was very bloody, and victory a long time dpubt- 
ful. The Greeks endeavoured to push the Macedonians into the 
river, and to recover the disorder into which the left wing had been 
thrown. The Macedonians also signalized themselves with th« 
utmost bravery, in order to preserve the advantage which AJexandeir 
had just before gained, and support the honour of their phalanx, 
which had always been considered as invincible. There was also 
a perpetual jealousy between these two nations (the Greeks and 
Macedonians) which greatly increased their courage, and made the 
resistance on each side very vigorous. On Alexander's side, Pto- 
lemy the son of Seleucus lost his hfe, with 120 other considerable 
officers, who all had behaved with the utmost gallantry. 

In the mean time the right wing, which was victorious under its 
monarch, after defeating all who opposed it, wheeled to the left 
against those Greeks who were fighting with tlie rest of the Mace* 
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dobiaa phalaax, e^ij|ed them vigorously; and ^tt^king them in 
flank, entirely, routed them. 

At tt® very begirniing of the enga^ment, the Pereian cavahy, 
which was in the right wing, (without waiting for their being at- 
tacked by the Macedomans) na4 crossed the river, and rushed upon 
the Thessaliqn horse, several of whose squadrons were broken by 
it- Upon this, the remainder of the latter, in order to avoid the im-* 
petuosity of the first charge, and induce the Persians to break their 
milks, made a feint of retiring, as if terrified by the prodigious num- 
hers of the enemy. The Perdans seeing this, were filled with 
boldness and c<mfidence, and thereupon the greatest part of them, 
advancing without order or precaution, as to a certain victory, had 
no thoughts hut of pursuing the enemy. Upon this, the Thessa- 
liaos, seeing them m such confusion, faced about on a sudden, and 
^ renewed the fight with iresh ardour. The Persians made a brave 
defence, till they saw Darius put to flight and the Greeks cut to 
pieces by the phalanx. 

' The routing of the Persian cavalry completed the defeat of the 
army. The Persian horse suffered very much in the retreat, from 
the great weight of the arms of their riders ; not to mention, that 
as tkey retired in disorder, and crowded in great numbers through , 
the defiles, they bruised and unhorsed one another, and were more 
annoyed by their own soldiers than by the enemy. Besides, the 
Thessalian cavalry pursued them with so much fury, that they were 
as much shatterea as the infantry, and lost as many men* 

With regard to Darius, as we before observed, the instant he saw 
his left wing broke, he was one of the first who fled in his chariot; 
but getting afterwards into craggy rugged places, he mounted on 
horseback, throwing doWn his bow, shield, and royal mantle. Alex- 
ander, howeiwr, did not attempt to pursue him, till he saw his pha- 
lanx had conquered the Greeks, and the Persian horse put to flight ; 
and this allowed the fugitive monarch to gain the start of his pur- 
suers considerably. 

About 8000 of the Greeks that were in Darius*s service (with 
their oflScers at their head, who were very brave,) retired over the 
mountains, towards Tripoli in Syria, where, finding the transports 
which had brought them from Lesbos upon dry ground, they fitted 
out as many of them as suited their purpose, and burnt the rest, to 
prevent their being pursued. 

As for the Barlwtrians, having exerted themselves with bravery 
enough in the first attack, they afterwards ^ave way m the most 
shameful manner; and being intent upon nothing but saving thern^ 
selves, they took diflTerent ways. Some struck mto the high road 
which led directly to Persia, others ran into woods and lonely 
mountains; and a small number returned to their camp, which the 
victorious enemy had already taken and plundered. 

Sysigambis, Darius*s mother, and that monarch's queen, who 
^ was his sister, hod remained in it with two of the king's daugh* 

■ S ' 
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ters, a B<m of lus (a child,) anchsbiae Persian lacKes^ Por tbd mi 
of the women had been carried to Damascus, with pajt of Durius's 
treasure, and all such things as contributed only to the hucnry and 
magnificence of his court. No more than 3000 talents* were Ibund 
in his campi but the rest of the treasure fell afterwards into the 
hands of Parmenio, at his taldng the city of Damascus* ^ 

Alexander, weary of pursuing Darius, seeing night draw on, and 
that ii would be impossible for him to overtake that monarch, re- 
turned to the enemy's camp, which his soldiers had just befofe piun* 
dcred. Such was the end of this memorable battle, fought the 
A. M. 3672. fourth year of Alexander's reign. The Persians,f 
Ant. J. c. 332. either in the engagement or tl^ rout, lost «i great 
number of their forces, both horse and foot;, but very few were 
killed on Alexander's side. . ' " 

That very evening he invited the grandees o€ his court, and his 
chief ofljcers, to a feast, at which he himself was present, notwith- 
standing the wound he had received, it having only grazed the 
skin. But they were no sooner set down oX table, than they heard 
from a neighbouring tent, a great noise, intermixed with groans, 
which frighted all the company; msomuch that the soldiers, who - 
were upon ^ard before the king's tent, ran to theur arms, bein^r 
afraid i)f an insurrection. But it was found, that tlie persons wlio 
made this clamour were the mother and wife of Darius, and the 
rest of the captive ladies, who, 6uj)posing that prince dead, be- 
wailed his losp, according to tlie custom of the BaAarians, with 
dreadful odes and hoWlings. An eunuch, who had sedn Darius's 
cloak in the hands of a soklicr, imagin'mg he had killed him, and 
atlerwards stripped him of that garment, had carried them that 
false account. / 

It is fisttd that Alexander, upon being told the reason of this false 
alarm, could not refrain tVora tears, when he considered the sad 
calamity of Darius, ant) the tender disposition of^ those princesses^ - 
who seemed to have forgotten their ov\^ tnisfortunes, and to bu 
sensible of his alone. He thereupon sent Leonatus, one of his 
chief courtiers, to assure them, that the man wlioso death they be- 
wailed was alive. Leonatus, taking some soldiers with him,-came 
to the tfnt of the princesses, and sent word, that he was come to 
pay them a visit in the king's name. The persons who were at the 
entrance of the tent, seeing a band of armed men, imagined that 
their mistre^es were undone; and accordingly ran into the tent, 
crying aloud, thai their last hour was come, and that soldiers were 
despatched to murder them ; so that these princesses being seized 
with the utmost. -distraction, did not make the least answer, but 
waited in deep silence for the orders of the conqueror. At last, 
Leonatus having staid a long time, and seeing no one appear, left 

* AbrtHl 440,000^ slcrlini;. f According to Qulntus Curtis and Arrian, tlie Perelani 
wet 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse. And the former historian relates, that no more than ISO 
ibX§e and 300 foot wure loet ou Alt»:uud«r'rf side, whichjdoes not seem very probable. 
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hiB floUtos «t t2i6 4c^r, And ciune Into the tent ; but their terror in- 
creased wi^n they saw a maa enter among them without being 
introduced. They there!Q)Ott threv themselves at his feet, a^ 
entreated, tha,t ^^befoTe be put them to death, they might be allow- 
ed to bury Danus after the manner of their country ; and that 
when they had paid this last duty to their king, they should die 
oontaatedi" Leonatus answered, that *^ Darius was living; and 
that, 80 fax fiora giving them any offence, tliey should be treated 
as queens, and Uve in their former splendour." Sysigambis hear* 
nig this, begnn to recover ^r spiritiB, and permitted Leonatus to 
give her his hand, to raise- her from the ground. 

Hie next day Alexander, after visiting the wounded, caused the 
last honours to be paid to tlie dead^ in presence of the whole army» 
drawn up in order of battle-, in their richest accoutrements. He 
treated the Persians of distinction in the same manner, and per* 
mitted Barins's mother to bury whatever persons she pleased, ac- 
cording to the customs and ceremonies practised in her country* 
However, this prudent princess used that permission in regard only 
to a few who were her near relations ; and that wi^ such a modesty 
and reserve as she thought suited her present condition. The king 
testified his joy and gratitude to the whole amy, especially to the 
clnef officers, whose acticms he applauded in i\m strongest terms, 
as wen those of winch he himself had be^i an eye-witness, as 
those which had been only related to liim; and he mane presents to 
aU, according to their merit and rank; 

After Alexander had performed these several duties, truly worthy 
of a great monarch, he sent a message to the queens, to inform 
^em that he was coming to pay them a visit ; and accordingly, 
commanding all his train to withdraw, he entered the tent, accom- 
panied only by Hephsfetion.* He was his favourite; and as they 
had been brought up together, the king revealed all his secrets to 
him^ and nobody else d&red to speak so fteely to liim ;''' but even 
Hephsestion made so cautious and discreet a use of that liberty, 
that he seemed to take it, not so much out of inclination, as from 
a desire to obey theu king, who would have it so. They were of 
the same age, but Hephiestion was taller, so that the queens took 
hun at first for the kmg, and paid him their respects as such: but 
some captive eunuchs slM>wing them Alexander, Sysigambis fell 
prostrate before him, and begged his pardon; declaringvthat as she 
had never seen him, she hoped that consideration would plead her 
apology. The king, raising her from the ground, replied, " Dear 
mother, you are not mistaken, for he also is Alexander :" a fine ex- 
pne8sion,f which does hcmour to both! Had Alexander always 
thought and acted in this manner, he would have justly merited 

* Libertalis quoque in eo admonendo non alius Jus habebat ; quod tamen Ita naw* 

ribat, ut magis 4 rege pemissum quam TiodkatuiD ab eo vid«retiu. Q^iint, Curt 
O donum inclytse Tocis, danti pwiter atque accipienti speckwum ! Fal. Mix. u 
Mv.c7. , ,. 
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the title of Great ; but fi^ufie had not yet comipted hie mind.^ 
He bore her at first with tnoderation and wisdom ; but at last she 
overpowered him^ and he became unable to resist her. 

Sysigambis, strongly affected with these marks of goodness and 
humamty, could not forbear testifying^ her gn^tude upon that ac- 
count. " Great prince," said she to him, " waat words diall I find to 
express my ilianks, in such a manner as may answer your gene- 
rosity ? You call me your mother, and honour me still wim the 
title of queen, whereas I confess myself your captive. I know 
v^t I have been, and what I now am.f. I know the whole extent 
o£ my past grandeur, and find I can support all the weight of my 

E resent in fortune. But it will be glorious for you, as you now 
ave an absolute power oyer us, to make iis* feel it by your cle- 
mency only, and not by ill treatment.* ' 

The king, after comforting the princesses, took Danus's son in 
his^ arms. The little child, wkhout discovering the least terror, 
embraced Alexander, who being affected with his confidence, and 
turning about to Hephsestion, said to him: '' O that Darius had had 
Bome portion of his tender dispoation !" 

It is certain that Alexander, in this beginning of his career, be- 
haved in such a manner, that he surpassed, in clemency, and good- 
ness, all the kings his predecessors ; and proved himself superior to 
apas^on which ccmquers and enslaves the strongest. Darius's 
consort was the most lovely princess in the world, as Darius him- 
«elf 'was the most beautiful of princes, and of a very tall and most 
majestic shape ; and the princesses their daughters resembled them. 
They were, says Plutarch, in Alexander's camp, not as in that of 
an enemy, but as in a sacred temple, and a sanctuary assigned for 
the asylum of chastity and modesty, in which all the princesses 
lived so retired, that they were not seen by any person, nor did any 
one dare to approach their apartments. 

We even find, that after the first visit above-mentioned, which 
was a respectful and cer^Bonipus one, Alexander, to avoid ex- 
posing himself to the dangers of human frailty, took a solemn re- 
solution never to visit Darius's queen any more. He himself 
informs us of this memorable circumstance,! in a letter written by 
him to Parmenio, in which he commanded him to put to death cer- 
tain Macedonians who had forced the wives of some foreign 
Soldiers. In this letter, the following words occur: "For, as to 
• myself, it will be found that I neither even saw, nor would see, the 
Wife of Darius; and did not suffer any person to speak of her beauty 
before me." We are to remember that Alexander was young, vic- 
torious, and free, that is, not engaged in marriage, as has been 

* 8«d nondum fbrtuna ae animo ejus infuderat. Itaque oriehtem earn moderate ct 
prudenter tuUt: ad aldmum magnitudinem ejus Aon ceplt. Qttint. CurL fBt 

Mteritat fortuiiB fttfUgium capio, et prvaentif Jugum paU poMum. (i^int, Curt, 
ffim iaAlex. 
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liteerved of the first Scipio oji alike ijccasion.* Et jwmis, et cadehs^ 
et victor. 

To conclude, he treated these- princesses with such humanity, 
that n<ithing but the remembrance that they were captives, could 
have made them sensible of their calamity; and of all the advan* 
tages they possessed before, nothing was wanting with regard to 
Alexander, but that trust and confidence, which no one can reposo 
in an enemy, how kindly, soever he behaves. 

SECT, VI. 

Alexander inarches victorious into Syria. The treasures deposited in Damascus arc 
delivered to him. Darius writes a letter to Alexander in the most haughty terms, 
wMch lie answers in the same style. The gates of the city of ISidon arc opened to 
him. Abdolonymus is placed upon the throne against his will. Alexander lays 
siege to Tjrre, which, after having made a vigorous defence of ?even months, is 
taken by storm. The fulfilling of different prophecies relating to Tyre. 

A.K. 3672. Alexander set out towards Syria,t after having 

Ant. J. C'^i. consecrated three altars on the river Pinarus, the 
first to Jupiter, the second to Hercules, and the third to Minerva, 
.as so many monuments of his victory. PJe had sent Parmenio to 
Damascus, in which Darius's treasure was deposited. The gover- 
nor of the city, hetraying his sovereign, from whom he had now no 
farther expectations, wrote t:0 Alexander to acquaint him, tliat he 
was ready to deliver up into his hands all tliS treasure and other, 
rich stores of Darius. But being desirous of covering his treason 
with a specious pretext, he pretended that he^was not secure in the 
city, so caused, by day-break, all the money and the richest thinga 
jn it to l3fft put on men's backs, and fled away with the whole, seem- 
ingly with intention to secure them, but in reality to deliver them 
up'to the enemy, as he had agreed with Parmenio, who had opened 
the letter addressed to the king. At the first sight of the forces 
which this general headed, those who carried the burdens being 
frighted, threw them down, and fled away^ as did the soldiers who 
convoyed them, and the governor himself, who appeared more tor* 
rifled thatfthe rest. On this occasion immense riches were seen 
scattered up and down tlie fields ; all the gold and silver designed 
to pay so great an army ; the splendid equipages of so many great 
lords and ladies ; the golden vases and bridles, magnificent tents, 
and carriages abandoned by their drivers : in a word, whatever tho 
long prosperity and irugality of so many kings had amassed during 
many ages, was abandoned to the conqueror. 

But the most moving part of this sad scene was to see the wives 
of the satraps and grandees of Persia, most of whom dragged their 
little children after them ; so much the greater objects of compas* 
Bion, as they were less sensible of their misfortune.. Among the£d 

• Val. Max. I. iv. c, 3. t Diod. I. xvli. p. 517, 518. Arrian, 1. li. p. v-=13— S6. Tlut. 

in Alw. p. 678, Quint Curl. 1. iv. c. I. Justin. I. xi. c. lU . 
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were tHree youlig princesses, danghtera of Ochus, who had wignedl- 
before Darius; the widow of this Ochus; the daughter of .Ox«.^ 
thres, brother to Darius ; the wife of Artabazus,the greatest lord oF 
the court, and his son Ilioneus. There were also taken prisoncRa 
the ife and son of Pharnabazus, whom the king had appointed ad- 
toiral of all the coasts ; three daughters of Mentor ; the wife and 
son of Memnon,that illustrious general; indeed, there was scarce- 
ly one noble family in all Persia out shared in this calamity. 

There also were found in Damascus the ambassadors of the Gre- 
cian cities, particularly those of Lacedagmon and Athens, whom 
Darius thought he had lodged in a safe asylum, when he put them 
under the protection of that traitor. 

Besides money and plate, which was afterwards coined, and 
amounted to immense sums, 30,000 men and 7000 beasts laden with 
baggage were taken. Parmenio,* in his letter to Alexander, in- . 
forms him that he found in Damascus 329 of Darius's concubines, 
all admirably well skilled in music; and also a multitude of jofficers, 
whose business was to regulate and prepare every thing relating to 
entertainments; such as to make wreaths, to prepare perfumes 
and essences, to dress viands, to make the pastry, to preside o^er 
the wine cellars, to give out the wine, and -similar offices. There 
were 492 of these officers ; a train worthy a prince wlio runs^ to 
, meet his ruin ! 
• Darius, who a few hours before was at the head of so mighty 
and splendid an army, and who came into the field mounted on a 
chariot, with the pride of a conqueror, rather than with the equip: 
age of a warrior, was flying over plains, which, from being before 
covered with the infinite multitude of liis forces, now appeared likcf 
a desert of vast solitude. This ill-fated prince rode swiftly the 
whole night, accompanied by a very few attendBJits : for all had 
not taken the same road, and most of those who accompanied him 
could not keep up with him, as he often changed his horses. At 
last he arrived at Sochos,t where he assembled the remains of his 
army, which amounted only to 4000 men,including Persians as well 
as foreigners; and from hence he made all possible haste to Thap- ^ 
sacui?, in order to have the Euphrates between hiin and Alexander. 

In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the booty into 
Damascus, the king commanded him to take care of it, and like- 
wise of the captives. Most of the cities of Syria surrendered a1 
the first approach of the conqueror. Being arrived at Marathos 
he received a letter from Darius, in which he styled liimself king, 
without bestowing that title on Alexander. He commanded rather 
than entreated him, " to ask any sum of money he should think 
proper, by way of rainsom tor his mother, his wife, and children : 
that with regard to their dispute for the empire, he might, if he 

• Alhen. I. xili. p. 607. t This city was two or three days' journey from thd 

place where the battle was fouslit. 
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thought proper, decide it in one general hattle, to whidi hotb 
parties should bring an «qual number of troops ; but that in case he 
were stiE ^pable of complying with good advice, he would recom- 
mend to him to rest contented with Sie kingdom of his ancestors, 
and not invade that of another; ^hat they mi^ht henceforward Hve 
as good friends and faithful alHes ; that he himself was ready to 
swear to the observance of these articles, and to receive Alexan- 
der's oath. 

This letter, which breathed so unseasonable a pride and haughti- 
ness, exxjeeduQgly offended Alexander. He therefore wrote the 
following answer : "Alexander the king to Darius. The ancient 
Darius, whose name you assume, in former times entirely ruined 
tiie Greeks who inhabit the coasts of the Hellespont, and the loni- 
ans, our ancient colonies* He next crossed the sea at the head of 
a powerful army, and carried the war into the very heart of Mace- 
donia and Greece. After him, Xerxes made another descent with 
a dreadful number of Barbarians, in order to fight us ; and having 
been overcome in a naval engagement, he left, at his retiring, Mar- 
donius in Greece, who plundered our cities, and laid waste our 
plains. But who has not heard that Philip, my father, was assassi- 
nated by wretches suborned thereto by your partisans, in hopes of 
a ffreat reward? For it is customary with the Persians to under- 
take impious wars, and when armed in the field, to set a price upon 
the heads of their enemies. And even you yourself, very lately, 
though at the head of avast army, promisea nevertheless 1000 
talents to any person who should kiU me. I therefore only defend 
myself, and am not the aggressor. And consequently the gods, 
who always declare for the lust cause, have favoured my arms ; and 
aided by their protection > I nave subjected a great part of Asia, and 
defeated you, Darius, in a pitched battle. However, though I 
ought not to grant any request you make, since you have not acted 
fairly in this war; nevertheless, in case you mil appear before me 
in a supplicatiug posture, I will give you my word, that I will restore 
to you, without any ransom, your mother, your wife, and tihildren. 
I will let you see that I know how to conquer, and to oblige the 
conquered.* If you are afraid of surrendering yourself to me, I 
now assure you, upon my honour, that you may do it without the 
least danger. But remember, when you next write to me, that 
you write not oply to a king, but to your king." Thersippus was 
ordered to carry this letter. 

Alexander, marching from thence into Phoenicia, the citizens of 
Bvblos opened their gates to him. Every one submitted as he 
advanced, but no people did this with greater pleasure than the 
Sidcmiaas. We have seen in what manner Ochus had destroyed 
their city eighteen years before, and put all the inhabitants of it to 
the sword. Af^r he was returned into Persia, those of the citizens* 

*Eti^9(Mre,etci»nsqlert,Tleti8apio. I^Offt 
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who, upon account of their traffic, or for some other cause, Lad 
been absent, and by that means had escaped the massacre, returned 
hither, and rebuilt their city. But they had retained such an ab* | 
horrence of the Persians, on account of this barbarous act, that 
they were overjoyed at this opportunity to throw off tlieir yoke: i 
and consequently they were the first in that country who sent to j 
make their submission to the conqueror, in opposition to Strato i 
their kinff, who had declared in favour of Darius. Alexander 
dethroned him, and permitted Hephsestion to elect in his stead 
whomsoever of the Sidonians he should judge worthy of so exalted | 
H station. 

This favourite was quartered at the house of two young men 
who were brothers, and of the most considerable family in that 
city; to these he offered the crown; but they refused it, telling him, 
that according to the laws of their country, no person could ascend 
the throne umess he were of the. blood royal. Hephasstion admir- 
ing tliis greatness of soul, which could contemn what others strive 
t obtain by fire and sword: '^ Continue," says he to them, " in tbw 
way of thinking ; you, who are the first that ever wQre- sensible 
that it is much more glorious to refuse a diadem than to accept it. 
However, name me some person of the royal f^unily, who may 
remember, when he is king, that it was you who set the crown on 
his head." The brothers observing that several tln*ough excessive 
ambition aspired to this high station, and to obtain it paid a servile 
court to Alexander's favourites, declared that they did not know 
any person more worthy of the diadem tlmn one Abdolonymus, 
descended, though remotely, from the royal line; but who at the 
same time was so poor, that he was obliged to get his bread by day 
labour in a gardorf without the city. His honesty and integrity 
had reduced him, as well as many more, to such extreme poverty. 
Solely intent upon his labour, he did not hear the clashing of the 
arms which had shaken all Asia. 

Immediately the two brothers went in search of Abdolonymus, 
with the royal garments, and found him weeding his garden. They 
then saluted him king, and one of them addressed him thus: " You 
must now change your tatters for a dress I have brought you. 
Put off the mean and contemptible habit in which you have grown 
old ;* assume the sentiments of a prince ; but when you are seated 
on the tlirone, continue to preserve the virtue which made you 
worthy of it. And when you shall have ascended it, and by that 
means become the supreme dispenser of life and death over all yomr 
citizens, be sure never to forget the condition in which, or rather 
for which, you were electe(t." Abdolonymus looked upon the 
whole as a dream, and, unable to guess the meaning of it, asked 
if they were not ashamed to ridicule him in that manner. But, as 

""Cape Regis animum, et in earn fortunani ^uft dignus es^ istam.continentiam profer. 
Et, chm ilk regali solio residebia, vits neciaque omnium civiuiB domij3us'5' cave otfuvit* 
carie hujurBtatus in quo aecipis regnmn, imd bercule, proiH^r quem. Qtttnt. Citft. 
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! nMbde a greater resistaQQ^lhan suited their inclinations, they 

emselves washed him, and threw over his shoulders a purple robe, 
lii^y embrwdered with gold ; then, after r^ated oailis of their 
beinff in earnest, they conducted him to the palace. ■ " 

The news of this was immediately spread over the whole city. 
Most of the inhabitants were overjoyed at it, but some tnurmu red, 
especially the rich, who, despisbag .^>dolonymus'^ -tonner abject 
state, could not forbear showing tTieir resentment upon that account 
in the Ring's court. Alexander commanded thie. new elected prince 
to be sent for, and after jsurveying him attentively a long tiftie, 
spoke thus ; " Thy* air and mien do not contradict what is related 
of thy extraction ; but I should be glad to know with what frame 
^ dmind thou didst beat .thy poverty ?" " Would $o the gods," replied 
he, *^that T may bear this crow» with equdYortitude.. These hand^ 
havq. pn^ufttd me all I desired ; and whilst I TOssessefl nothing, 
I waikea nothing." This answer gave Alexaimer a liiffh idea of 
Abdolonyi]»«'% virtue; so that he presented' him not only with all 
the. rich fijniiture which had belonged to StratoJ but with part of 
the Bftrsiaa plunder, and likewise annexed one of the neighbouring 
provinces to his dominions. ' » 

SytiBi and Phceaaicia were already subdued by the Macedonians, 
the city of Tyro expepted.f This city was justly entitled the queen 
of thp sea, tlJat eleAent bringing to it the tribute of all nations. 
She boasted of bemff the first that invented navigation, and taught 
mankiri3* the art of Draving the wind and waves by the assistance 
of a frail ba^k. The happy situation of Tyre, the convenience and 
extent of *its ports, the character of its inhabitants, who were in- 
^strioufi^laborious, patient, and extremely courteous to strangers, 
jiyrited tlitther merchants from all parts of the globe ; so that it 
might be c6nsideied, not so much as. a city belonging to any parti- 
cu&r nation, as the commottftty of all nations, and the centre of 
their commerce. 

Upon Alexander's advancing towards it, the T3nians sent hrni an 
embassy with presents for himself, and refreshments for his army. 
They were willing to have him for their friend, but not for tlieir 
master ; so that when he discovered a desire of entering their city, 
in order to offer a sacrifice to Herctfles, its tutelar god, they refused 
him admission. But this conqueror, after gaining so many victo- 
ries, had too haughty a spirit to put up with such an affront, and 
thereupon was resolved to force them to it by a sie^e, which they, 
on the other side, were determined to sustain with the utmost 

* Corporia, inguit^ habitus ftimc generis non repugnat. 9ed libet scire, inopiam 
oak patientia tuieris. Turn ille : Utmam, ingttit, eodem animo regnum* pati poeeim.: 

a. Curt. 1. 



Hs inaDUs sufiecere desiderio meo. Nihil'liabenU, n&il defuit. O. Curt. 
I xvii. p. 518-585. Arrian, I. ii. p, 87.--100. ^ Phit in Alex. p. 678 & 679. 
Iv. c. 2, 3, 4 Justin. }. xi. c. 10. 

« The tbooctit is beautiful a»d just He conaidenitlie regal power •■ a Imnten,! 
difficult to be borne than poverty? r^rmmpati, 
VOL. r. F 
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• 
vigour* The q)rmg was now coming on. Tyre \»as at tha ^ 
seated in an island of the sea, about a quarter of a league*lix5ti 
continent. It was siwiounded with a strong wall 1 50 feet hig 
which the waves of the sea washed: and the Carthaginians (a c 
lony fi*oro Tjnrej) a mighty people, and sovereigns, of the ocean, 
Mrhose Ambassadors were at that time in the city, offering to Her- 
cules, according to ancient custom, an annual sacrifice, had engag- 
63" themselves to succour the Tyrians. It was this that made them 
so haughty. F|rmly determined not ta surrender, they fix ma- 
chines on the ramparts and on the towers, arm their young men, 
and buUd work-houses for the artificers, of whom there were great 
numbers in the city ; so that every part resounded with the noase of 
warlike preparations. They likewise maiieiron grapple^ to thrqv 
on the eriemy*& works, and xear thegi away; as alsocntmp-irons, 
and such like instruments, invented for the defence of ^iti^s. 

Alexander -imagined that there. were essential reasons whj^ he 
should possess himself of Tyre. He was sensible tte^^lli^ could not 
invade Egypt easily, so long as the Persians shoula be masters of 
the sea, nor pursue DariuS with safety, in case ha^hould lea?'e tte- 
hind him sp large an extent^of cohntry, the inhabitants of whi8E 
were either enemies, or suspected to be so. , He -likewise was 
afraid, lest some insurrection should break out in Greece ; and that^ 
his enemies, after having retaken ii^ Jiie absence the mjiritime cities 
of Asia Minor, and increased their fleet, might make his country 
the seat of war while he was employed in pursuing Dari\is in th.e 
plains of Babylon. These apprehensions, were the more justly 
grounded, as the Lacediemonians had declared openly against him,- 
and the Athenians- sided with him more out of fear than affection. 
But, in case he should conquer Tyre, Phoenicia being then subject 
to him, he would be able to dispossess the Persians of half their 
naval army, which consisted of the flebt of that pTovince; and. would 
soon make himself master of the island of Cyprus and of EgyptT 
which could not resist him the instant he was become master at sea. 

On the other side, it should seem, that, according to aU the rules 
of war, Alexander, after the battle of Issus, ought to have pursued 
Darius vigorously, and neither given him an.opportuaity of recover- 
ing -from the fright into whfch his defeat had thrown him, nor 
allowed him time to raise- a new army; the" success of the enter- 
prise, which appeared infallible, being the only thing that could 
make him formidable and superior to Si his enemies. Add to this, 
that in case Alexander should fail in his attempt to take this city 
(which was not very imlikely,) he would discredit his own arms, 
would lose the fruit of his victories, and prove to the enemy that he 
was not invincible. But God, who had appointed this monarch to 
chastise the pride of Tyre, as will be seen hereafter, did not once 
permit those thoughts to enter his mind; but determined him to lay 

*Foiirfurk>ng|L 
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■ Mege to the* pJace^ spite of all the iiffieultHs wliiCh opposed so 
"hazar-dous a desiPr, and the many reasons which should have 
prompted him to pursue ^quite difl^ent measuroi^ "^ 

It was impossible to come near this citjf in. qrder to storm it, 
without maloj^ acauseway which would reairfi from'Qje continent 
tfrthe Mand ; and an atte»pt of this kind would be attended with 
l^culties that were seeminigly insurmountable. The Uttl6 arm of 
me sea, which separated the island from the continent, was e^psed 
to the west wuid, which often raised such dreadfbl storms there, 
that the wav^ w6uldin an mstant sweep a^^alkhis works* Be- 
sides, as the city<ms surrounded on all ydeS 1% the se% t^ere was 
no, fixfhg paling-ladders, nor erecting battertfes, but at- a distance 
in thg ships ; and the Wall which projected into the se^ towards the 
■low# part, prevented people fVom landing ; not to" mention that the 
anliti^y e%ines, which might have })een put on board the galleys^ 
could not do much execution, the waves were so verytunmltaious. 

But nothing was capable of checkiiig or vanquishing tke resolu- 
^tion 6f Aiejiander, who was determined to earrjr4he city at- any 
rate. However, as the few fesKls hp possessed lay at^ great <fi^ 
■tanCe from hiD%and the siege of so strgogsf place mighrpossibly 
last a loi|gf tkne, and so retard bis other Ifcterprisee^jshe thought 
twrpper first to atSemp^ an accommodatiSn. " Accordingly, he sent 
1i|rald% who proposed a peace between Al^s^der aild their citfi 
mit Ihiesetyie Tyrians killed, contrary to thi^^w pfi'iMttions, ana 
tlif^ theiM|6ra the top of ttte wfriM iato^he sea. '^exander, ex- 
-l^erated^at so cruel ftp outrage, formfed a*res^lutilfc>^'once, and 
.€^te]j^;3gea his whole attention in i;?,isii)g a flij^e. *He found in the 
Irons of old Tyre^JWhich s0^d on the content, *and was called 
Palse-Tyrus, jrfiaterials to«iakepiers, fend* he' took all the e|pnes and 
Wbbish from it. Mount Ltbaau^, which "jps not far distant from 
it, BO famous in S(Srip^ure ior its cedars, fur!iished*him with w'oofl 
"for piles find ojjhir fimb^V w6rk> , ^ ' ' . "' 

The «oldie«^began the pier with great alacrity," being ainimated 

by thojipltesence of, their sovereign ^Vho Itself gaye out iiil tfie 

*orders ; and wl!o, knowing peSrlfectly ho\^ to insinuate himself into 

the good will,iJ?ai'd to gain^ie affections of hi^roQ|f , excited some 

by praises, and qj^rs by slight reprimands, intenmxed with* kind" 

"expressions, an t^Bb ened by promi^s. • A^ first ^they advanced 

with pretty great speed, the piles beinjj easil jr driveh into the slime, 

^^ffl&h*feerved as mo«^ar for the stones; and as the jflace where 

tb|6e works were carrying on was at some distance firom the city, 

*^W ^*^* ^^ without interruption. But the farther they went 

irofiHiJie shore, the greater di^fcedties th^ met ^ith : because the 

* sea was ^epe^nd^ie woifefien were veryinuch annoyed by the 

Warts dischar^Plrom the top of the walls. Ttoenemy, who were 

master^irof thifta, coming^^orwafd in boats, and raking' the dijf:e on 

^aad'quaqnfira rudis tractandf militares aSlmos. Q^urt. 
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each side, prevented the Macedonians from oarrying it on with^ 
vigour. .T^^en adding "insults tb their attacks, they cried aloud to* 
Alexander's soldiers, "That it was a noble sight to see those con- 
querors, whose nmaeS were so renowned all the world over, carry- 
ing burdens on their backs like so many beasts." And they would * 
afterwards ask them in a contemptuous tone of voice, " WhethiT*" 
Alexander were greater than Neptune ; and whether he pretenctej 
to prevail over that god?" 

But these taunts did but mflame the courage of the soldiers. At 
last the causeway aujpjeared above water, be|^an to sh6w a kvel of 
considerable breadtfi, an^to approach the city. SThen the besieg- » 
ed, perceiving with terror the vastness of the work, which the sea 
had till then kept from their sight, came in harks in order to view 
the bank, wliich was not yet firm. These barks were Ml of 
dingers, bowmen, and others, who hurled javelins, and even firig 
and being spread to* the- right and left about the bank, they shot 
on all sides upon the workman, several of whom were wounded ; ft 
not being possiWe for them to ward off the blows, btcaHse of the 
great ease ai^d softness with wlich the boats moved backwiirda 
and forwards; so that they were oUiged to leave 4^e work to de- 
fend theraaelves. * It ■ Was' therefore resolved, that skins , and sails 
•hould ^e spread to cover the workmen; and "that two wooden 
.towers should be raised at the head of the bank, to prevent the ap-* 
preaches of the enemy. * ' /^ 

On the other side, the Tyrians maie a descent on the shore> out 
of the view oFthe Tcamp, where they landed some soldiers, who cut* 
to pieces those that carried the stones; and on Mount Labanus t^fre 
also were some ABa})ian peasants, who, meeting the MacedcaiMbs' 
straggling up and down, billed near thuity of them^ and took pri- 
soners very near the «ame number. * These email losses oblig^ 
^Alexander to separate liis troops into different bodies. 

The besieged, in the me^ time^ employed every inventionj every^ 
stratagein that could be devised, to ruin the enemy's works. They 
took a ttaHfiport-v^seL and filling it with vine-branches and other- 
dry materials, nm^e a Targe enclosure near the prcpw, wher^ they 
threw all the^e things, with suljShur and pitch, and <jther combusti- 
ble matters. In the middle ofthis enclosure they set up two masts, * 
to each pf which tljkey ftted two sail-yards, on which were hung, 
kettles full of oil, aniflsuch like imctuous substances. They after- 
wards loaded the hinder part of the vessel with stonea and^an^ m 
order to raiae the prow ; and taking advantage of a fevourjil^ 
wind, they towed it to sea by the assistance of th^ galleys. " A« 
soon as they were come .near the towers, they set fire to the vessei, 
«id drew it towards the extremity of the causeway. In the mean, 
time, the sseilors, who were in it, leaped into tlie sea and svvattL 
away. Immediately the fire eatched, with grjW^t violence, tm 
towers, and the rest of the works which were at the head of thi 
causeway ; imd the sail-vards b^^ ddven bipkMArdfnd for vari 
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tfirew oil upon the fire antl increased the flame. And, to prevent 
the Macedonians from extinguishing it, the Tyrians, who were i|i 
their galleys, were perpetually hurling at the towers fiery darts^d 
buminff torches, insomuch, that there was no approaching them. 
SeverjQ Macedonians lost their lives in a miserable manner on the 
causeway; being either shot through with arrows, or burnt to 
death ; whilst others, throwing down their arms, leaped into the 
sea. But as they were swimming away, the Tyrians, choosing to 
take them alive rather than kill them, maimed their hands with 
clubs and stones; and after disabling them, carried them off. At 
the same time, the besieged, coming out of the city in Uttle boats, 
beat down the edges of the causeway, tore up its stakes, and burnt 
the rest of the engines. 

Alexander, though he saw most of his designs defeated, and hi§ 
works, denaolished, was not at all dejected with his loss and disapi- 
pointment. His soldiers endeavoured, with redoubled vigour, to 
repair the ruins of the causeway; and made and planted new ma- 
chines with such incredible celerity, as quite astonished the enemy. 
Alexander himself was present on all occasions, and superinten^d 
every part of the works. His presence and great abilities caused 
them to advance stiU more than the multitude of hands employed in 
them. The whole was near finished, and brought almost to the 
Wall of the city, when there arose on a sudden an impetuous wind, 
which^drove the waves with so much fujBiagainst the bank,'that the 
Cement and "other things that bound^" gave way, and the water 
rushing through the stones, broke it in the middle. As soon as the 
great hea]^ or sfones which supported the earth was thrown, down, 
the y,-hole suilk at once, as into an abyss. " ^ * ' 

Arty (j^^eV- than iClexander would Jtlftit instant have quite Jaid 
aaid^ his^enterprise ; and-.indeed he* himself debated whether he 
should not ra^Q. the siege. But a superior power, who had foretold 
aifa sworn the rain of Tyre, and whose ordets, without being con- 
scious of itf^his f)rince only executed, prompted him to continue the 
si^ge, and ^peUiflg all his feftr and anxiety, inspired him with 
courage and confidence, and fired tfie breasts of his whole army 
with the saCme sentiments. For now the soldiers, as if but that 
moment arrived before the city, forgetting all the toils they had un- 
dergone, .iTegan to raise a ndw mole, at which they' worked inces- 
santly. 

Alexander was sensible that it Avould not be possible for him 
either to complete the causeway, or take the city, as long as the 
Tyrians should continue masters at sea. He therefore resolved tP 
assemble before Sidon his few remaining galleys. At the same 
time; the kings of Aradus and By bios,* hearing that Alnxander had 
conquered their cities, abandoned the Persian fleet, and joined him 
>vith their vessels, and those of the Sidoniaiis, which made in all 



* Chics of Phcenicia. 
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eighty Bail. There arrived also, much about the same time, ten 
guleys Irom Rhodes, three from Soli and Mallos, ten from Lycia, 
and pne from Macedonia of fifty oars. A httle after, the kings of 
Cyprus, hearing that the Persian army had been defeated near the 
city of I$sus, and that Alexander had possessed himself of PhtBni- 
cia, brought him a reinforcement of upwards of 120 galleys. 

, The king, whilst his soldiers were preparing the ships and en* 
gines, took some troops of horse, with his own regiment of guards, 
and marched towards a mountain of Arabia, csdled Antibbanus. 
The tender regard he had for his old tutor, who was absolutely re- 
solved to foUow his pupU, exposed Alexander to very great danger. 
This was Lysimachus, who gave the name of Achilles to his scho- 
lar, and called himself Phoenix.* When the king was got to the 
foot of the mountain, he leaped from his horse, and began to walk.^ 
His troops got a considerable way before him. It was already late, 
and Alexander, not being willing to leave his preceptor, who was 
very corpulent, and scarce able to walk, was by that means separat- 
ed from his little army, accompanied only by a few soldiers ; and in 
this^ manner spent the whole night very near the enemy, who were 
so numerojjs, that they"tnight easily have overpoM^ered him. How- 
ever, his usual good fortune and courage extricated him from this 
danger ; so that, coming up afterwards with his forces, he advanced 
forward into the country, took all the strong places^ either by force 
or capitulation, and returge^ the eleventh day to Sidon, wh^e he 
found Alexander, son of Ptolemocrates, who had brought him a 
reinforcement of 4000 Greeks from Peloponnesus. 

The fleet being ready, -Alexander took some soldiers fr6m among 
his guards, anJl tli^e he embarked with him, in order to empldy 
theip fn close fiffht with the enemy ; and then»set sail towmls^yre 
m order pf batfle. He himself was on the extremity ofine right 
wing, whi«h extended itself towards the main ocpftn, ))eing ac 
companied by the kings of Cyprus and Plicenicia; the left was 
commanded by Craterus. The Tyrians were at first determined to 
give battle ; but after they heard of the uniting of these forces, and 
saw the army advance, which made a grand appearance (for Alex- 
ander had halted to wait the coming up of his left wing,] they kept 
all their, galleys in the harbours, to prevent the enemy trom epiter- 
ing them. When the king saw this, he advanced nearer the city; 
and finding it would be impossible for him to force the port ^liich 
lay towards Sidon, because of the extreme narrowness of the en- 
trance, and its being defended by a large number of galleys, all 
wjibse prows were turned towards the main ocean, he only sunk 
three of them wliich lay without, and afterwards came to an an- 
chor with his whole fleet, pretty near the mole, along the shore, 
where his ships rode in safety. 

Wliilst all these things were doing, the new mole was carried on- 

* It ia welf known that Phoenix waq governor to AchiUec 
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with great vigour. The workmen threv^ into the sea whole trees 
with 5l their branches on them ; and laid great stones over these, 
on which they put other trees, and the latter they covered with a 
kind of unctuous earth, which served instead of mortar. After- 
wards heaping more trees and stones on these, the whole thus 
joined together formed one entire body. This causeway was 
made wider than the former, in order that the towers that were 
built in the middle might be out, of the reach of such arrows as 
should be shot from those ships which might attempt to break down 
the edges of the bank. The besieged, on the other side, exerted 
themselves with extraordinary bravery, and did all that lay in their 
power to stop the progress of the work. But nothing was of so 
much service to them as their divers, who, swimming under water, 
came unperceived quite up to the bank, and with hooks drew 
such branches to them as projected beyond the work; and pulling 
forward with great strength, forced away every thing that w^as^ 
over them. This was one expedient by which the work was re- 
tarded ; however, after many delays, the patience of the workmen 
surmounting every obstacle, it was at last finished in its utmost 
perfection. The Macedonians placed military engines of all kinds 
on the causeway, in order to shake the walls with battering-rams, 
and hurl on the besieged arrows, stones, and burning torches. 

At the same time, Alexander ordered the Cyprian fleet, com- 
manded by Andromachus, to take its station before the harbour 
which lay towards Sidon ; and that of Phoenicia before the harbour 
on the other side of the causeway facmg Egypt, towards that part. 
where his own tent was pi^ch^; and made preparations ibr attack- 
ing the city on every side, ffne Tjrrians, in their tuni, prepared 
for a vigorous d^nce. On that side which lay towards the caui^ ' 
way, they had erected towers on the wall, which was of a gro^ 
digious height, a'hd ora proportionable breadth; the j^hole btfilt with 
great stones cemented togethpr with mortar. The access tomny 
other part jyas very hear us difficult, t\^e %nemy^aving fenced* tne 
Ibot at the wall with great stones, to^H^p the enemj^from approach- 
ing it. The business then was, first Xp draw these away, whiclF could 
not be done but with the ntmogt difficulty, becaiHe the^soldiers* 
could not keep very firm on their legs in the ships. Besides, the 
Tyrians advanced with covered galleys, and cut the cables which 
held the ships at anchor; so that Alexander was obliged to cover, 
inhke manner, several vessels of thirty rowers each, and to station 
these across, to secure the anchors from the attacks of the Tyriah 
galleys. But Still the divers came and cut them unperceived, so 
that they were at last forced to fix them with iron chains. After 
this, they drew these stones with cable-ropes, and* carrying tlieiir 
off with engines, they were thrown to the bottom of the sea, 
where it was not possible for them to do any farther mischief. The 
foot of the wall being thus cleared, the vessels had very easy 
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access to it. In this manner the Tyrians were invested on all side*, 
and attacked at the same time both by sea and land. 

The Macedonians had joined (two and two) galleys of foiv banka 
of oars in such a manner, that the prows were fastened, and the 
sterns so far distant one from the other, as was necessary for the , 
pieces of timber l)etween them to be of a proper length. After 
this they threw from one stem to the other sail-yards, which were 
fastened together by planks laid across, in order for the soldiers to 
stand fast on that space. The galleys being thus equipped, they 
rowed towards the city, and shot (under covert) against those who 
defended the walls, the prows serving them as so many parapets. 
The^king caused them to advance about midnight, in order to sur- 
round the walls, and make a general assault. The Tyrians now 
gave themselves for lost, when on a sudden the sky was overspread 
with such thick clouds, as qiiite took away the faint glinmierings of 
light which before darted through the gloom. The sea rises by 
insensible degrees ; and the billows being swelled by the fury of 
the winds, raise a dreadful storm. The vessels dash one against 
the other with so much violence, that the cables, which before 
fastened them together, are either loosened or break to pieces; the 
planks split, and, makmg a horrible crash, carry off the soldiers 
with them ; for the tempest was so furious, that it was not possible 
to manage or steer galleys thus fastened together. The soldier 
was a hinderance to the sailor, and the sailor to the soldier ; and, 
as happens on such occasions, those took the command whose busi- 
ness it was to obey ; fear and anxiety throwing all things into con- 
fusioif. But now the rowers exerted jJiemselves with so much 
vigour, that they got the better of tlie sea, and seemed to rescue 
'by main force their ships from the waves. At 'Wt they brought 
them near the shore, but the greatest part in a shattered conditioh. 

At thfe same tune tliere arrived at Tyre thii^ ambassadors flPbm 
C^^age, who did not bring ^le lea%t succours, thbugh they had 
promised suchmiffhty thiAgs. Instead of this, thtfy omy made ex- 
cuses, declaring that it was with the greatest 'grjer tfle1Uarthagji», 
nians found themselves absolutely unable Jo assist thp Tyrians in 
any manSer ; fot that they themselves were engliged in a war, not 
as before for empire,* but to save their country. And indeed "Bie 
Syracusans were laying waste all Africa at that time with a power- 
ful army, and^ had pitched their camp not far from the walls of 
Carthage. The Tyrians, though the greal hopes they had con- 
ceived were thus frustrated, were no ways dejected. They only 
took the wise precaution of sending most of their women and 
children to Carthage, in order that they themselves might be in a 
condition to defend themselves to the last extremity , and bear more 
courageously the greatest calamities which might befall them, 

* See vol. i. in the history of Carthage. 
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when thfey had once lodged, m a secuxe asyltun, wi€^ they most 
VfJued in the world. 

There was in the city a brazen statue of AiX)llo, of an enormous* 
■sizfe. This colossus had formerly stood in the city of Gela in Sicily. 
The Carthaginians having taken it about the year 412 before* 
Christ,* had given it, by way of present, to the city of Tyire, which 
they ^ ways considered as the mother of Carthage. The Tyrians 
had set it up in their city, and worship was paid to it. Buringthe 
eiege, in consequenceof a dream which one of the citizens had,* 
the Tyrians imagined that Apollo was determined to leave them, 
and go over to Alexander. Immediately they fastened with a gold 
chain his statue to Hercules's altar, to prevent the dgity from leav- • 
ing' them. For these people were silly enough to* believe, that- 
after his .©tatiie was thus fastened down, it would not be possible 
for him to make his escape; and that he wotild be prevented from 
doing s© hy Hercules, the tutelar god of. the city. What a strange 
idea the heathens hacf of their divinities! * 

. " Some of theTyrians proposed the restoring of a safe-ifice which 
had been discontinued few many -ages; and tlSs'Vas, to sacrifice a 
child bSm of free parents to Saturfl. Tlie Carthaginians, who had 
borrowed this sacrilegious cusfom from their founders,' preserved it 
t2l- the destruction ot their city; and had not the old men, who 
were invested with the greatest authority in Tyre, opposed the de- 
sign, this cruelly superstitious cusfom would have prevaDed over 
■ every sentiment of humanity. 

. The Tyrians, finding their city reposed- every moment to be 
' taken by storm, reeolved to fall upon the Cyprian fleet, which lay at. 
anchor on the side towards Sidon. Tiieytook the opportunity to 
do this at a time when the seamen of AW'^nder's fleet were dis- 
•persed i^ip and down; and when he himself was witlidra^vn to his 
*tent^ pitched on the sea-shore."" Accordingly they came out, about . 
,noon, \^ith thirteea galleys,^ all manned with choice soldiers who 
were used ,to sea»nghts ; and I'owing with all their might, came . 
thundering on the enemy's vessels* Part of them they found empty, 
and the rest hg^d been manned in great haste.* Some of these they 
sunk, jand drove several of them against the shores, where they 
were dasKed to pieces. .' The loss would h«ve been still greater, *' 
had not Alexandea?, ^e instant he heard of Ihis sally, advanced at 
the head of his whole fleet with all imaginable despatch against the- 
Tyrians. However, these diS not wait his coming up, out with- 
drew jjito flie harbour, after having also lost some of their ships. 

And now the engmes playing, the city was warmly attacked on 
*all sides, and as vigorously defended. The besieged, taught and 
animated by the imminent danger, and the extreme necessity to 
which they were reduced, invented daily new arts to defend them- 
selves, and repulse the enemy. They warded off aU the darts dis- 

♦Piod 1. xiii.p.226. 
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charged fr^ th^balistas against tliem by the as^stan(^ of thm- 
ing-wheels, which either broke them to pieces, or carried them 
- another way. They deadened the violence of the stones that were 
hurled at them, by setting up a kind of sails and curtains madcfof 
a soft substance, which ea^sily gave w«y. To annoy the ships 
which advanced against their walls, they fixed cranes, grapplinff* 
irons, and scythes, to joists or beams; then straining their ca^apw- 
tas (an enormous kind of cross-bows,) they laid those great pieces 
of timber upon them instead of arrows, and shot them off orr^i 
sudden at the enemy. These crushed some to pieces by tlieip^reat 
weight ; and the hooks or pensile scythes, ^th which they were 
armed, tore others to pieces, and did considerable damage to their 
' ships. They also had brazen shields, which they drew red-hot out 
of the fire; and, filling these with burning sand, hurfed tbeni in an 
instant from the top of the wall upon nie enemy. There was 
notjjing the Macerlomans so much dreaded, as this last invention; 
for the moment tMs burning sand got to the Hesh through the cre- 
vices in thetarmour, it pierced to the very b(Maje,an4 stuck so cloflfe^^ 
that there was no pulling it off; so that ti^ soldiers, thro winff dQvnn 
their arms, and tearing their clothes to pieces, wei:e in thi^Sianner 
exposed, naked, and defenceless, to the stot of the enemy. 

It was then that Alexander, discouraged at so vigorous a defence,' 
debated. seriously, whether it would not be proper for lum to raise^ 
the siege, and ^o into Egypt : for after having overrun Asia with 
prodigious rapidity, he found Ms progress unhappily i^tardedl; and- 
lost, before a single city,, the ©pportupity of executing a great maiy? 
j>rojects of infinitely greater importance. Gn the other side^ hp " 
coBfiidered that it woia(i,bea great blemish to his reputation, wfiich 
had done him greater ^^ryifie than his arms, should he leave Txro 
behind him, as a proof to the world that he was uot Invincime.* 
He therefore resolved to make a last effort with a greater nmnofei* 
of ships, which he manned with the fl6wer of his army. Accord- 
ingly, a second naval engagement was fought, in whi^h the Ty^ 
rians, after fighting with mtrepiditv, were obliged to draw off their 
whole fleet towards the city. Th^ kin^ pursued their rear very 
close, but was not" able to enter the harbour, being r^ul^ed by, 
* arrows shot from the walls: however," he either took or sunk a 
great number of their ships. • ' - . . 

Alexander, after letting his forces repose themselves two days, 
brought forward his fleet and his engines, in order to attempt»a 
general assault. Both the attack ^nd defence were now^more 
vigorous than ever. The courage of* the combatants increased 
WJth the danger; and each side, animated by the most powerfiil* 
motives, fought hke lions. Wherever the battering-rams had beat 
down any part of the wall, and the bridges were thrown out,- 
instantly the Arg^rraspides mounted the breach with the utmost 
valour, being headed by Admetus, one of the bravest ofiicers m tho 
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nimy, who was killed b^ the thrnst of a partiisitii,''' as -he was 
encouraging his soldiers. The presence of the king, and especially 

S.e example he set, fired his troops with unusual bravery. H^ 
mself ascended .one of the towers, which was of a prodigious 
height, and there was exposed to the greatest danger his courage 
haa ever made bim hazard : for, being immediately known by bis 
irmgnia and the richness of his armour, he served as a mark for all 
the arrows of the enemy. On this occasion he performed wonders ; 
kiUmJ^'wkb javelins, several of those who defended the walU then 
advaucin^^earer to them, he forced some with his sword, and 
o1 h^s ^h his shield, either into the city or the sea ; the tower 
where-hflt-foilght almost touchinff the wall. He soon went over it, 
by ^Lf assistance of floating bridges, and, followed by the nobility, 
possissed lumself of two towers, and the space between them.* 
^he. battering-rams had already made several breaches ; the • fleet 
had forced the harbour; and some of the Macedonians had pos- 
sesg ed tiieafeelves of the towers which were abandoned. The 
T^idjis^ seeing the enemy master of their rainpartj^ retired towards 
an open place,- called the square of Agenor, and there stood their 
ground; buf Alexander marching up with his regiment of body- 
guards, killed part of them, and obnged tlfe rest to fly. At the 
samd time, the city being taken on that side which lay towards the^ 
harbour, the -Macedopians^an up and down in every quarter, spar- 
ing no person who caftie in their Way, bei|ig highly exaspcfraied at 
the long^ resistanc^of the bpsieged, and'th^ bail)arities ^they had 
exercised towards gcMae of their comrades, who had been taken in 
their return from of&bif, and thrown from the battlements, after 
their throats had been dlf in the sight of the whole army. 

The Tyriana^eeing themselves overpowered on all sides, some fly 
to the ternples, to implore the sfesisttmce of*the gods; others, shut- • 
ting themselves in their houses, escape the sword of the corf^neror 
by a voluntary death; others rush upon the enemy, firmly resolved 
to' sell their fives at the "dearest rate. Most of the citizens were 
. got on the house-tops, whence they threw stones, and whatever 
eame first to hand, upon such as advanced forward into the city. 
The king gave orders to kill all the inhabitants (those excepted who 
had "sheltered themselves in the temples,) and to set fire to ever)' 
part of Tyre. Although this order was published by sound of 
trumpet, yet not one person who carried arms fled to the asylums. 
The temples were filled with such young women and children only 
as had remained in the city. The old men waited at the doors of 
their houses, in expectation every instant of being sacrificed to the 
rage of the soldiers. It is true, indeed, that the Sidonian soldiers, 
who were in Alexander's camp, saved great numbers of them. 
For, having entered the city indiscriminately with the conquerors, 
tod calling to mind their ancient afiinity with the Tynans (Agenor 
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hairfng founded both Tyre and Sidon,) they carried off great 
numbers privately on board their ships, and conveyed them to 
Sidon. By this kind deceit 15,000 were saved from the Td|pe 
. of the conqueror; and we may judffe of the greatness of tfe 
slaughter, from the number of the soldiera who were cut to pieces 
on the rampart of the city only, who amounted to 6000. Howev^, 
the king's anger not being fbfly appeased, he exhibited a scene, 
which appeared dreadful even to the Conquerors; for, 2000 mea 
remaining after the solders had been glutted with slau|iitaPi3Uex- 
ander caused them to be fixed upon crosses along th^^feea-shoTe*. 
He pardoned the ambassadors of Carthage, who were comi to their 
metropoUs to offer up a sacrifice to Hercules according to amniH 
custom. The number of prisoners, both foreigners and citizens, 
amounted to 30,000, who were all sold. As for the Macedomans, 
their loss was very inconsiderable. 

A. M. 3672. Alexander offered a sacrifice to Hercules, an4 

Ant. J. o. 332. conducted the ceremony with all his. land forfceB 
under arms, in concert with the? fleet. He also solemnized gyin^fts- 
tic exercises in honour of the same god, in the temple dedicated to 
him. With regard to the statue of ApoUo, above-iilentiohed, he 
took off the chains from it, restored it to its former H^erty, and 
commanded that this god should thenceforward be adored imder 
the name of Philalexander, that is, the friend of Alexander. If 
we may beheve Timaeus^the Greeks began to pay him this solemn 
worsMpiUfor having occasioned the taking of Tyre, which happened 
the day and hour that the Carthaginians iiad carrieaoft" this statuis 
.from Gela. I^e city of Tyre- was taken alSoUt the end of Sep- 
tember, after having sustained a seven mohths' siege. • 

Thus were folly accomplished the menaces which God ha4 pro- 
nounced by the mouth of his prophets against the city of Tyre. 
Nabuchodonosoj had begun to execute those threats,* by besieging 
and taking it ; and they were completed by the sad catastrophe we 
have here described* As this double event forms one of the most 
considerable passages in history, and as the Scriptures have given, 
us several very remarkable circumstances of it, I shall endeavour 
to unite here, in one view, all that they relate concerning the city 
of Tyre, its power, riches, haughtiness, and irrehgion ; the differ- 
ent punishments with which Grod chastised its pride and other vices: 
and at length its last re-establishment, but in a manner entirely 
different from the former.. Methinks I revive on a sudden, when, 
through the multitude of profiine histories which heathen antiquity 
furnishes, and in every part whereof there reigns an entire oblivion, 
not to say more, of the Ahnighty, the sacred Scriptures exhibit 
themselves, and unfold to me the secret designs of God over king- 
doms and empires; and teach me what idea we are to form of those 
things which appear the most worthy of esteem, the most august 
in the eyes of men. 

* Or Nebuchadnezzar, aft he is ealled in our version. 
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.. %1; be^iei I relate tBe prc|>hetie8 ccmceri&s^ Tyre, I BhaU hem 
vremA t» 'reader with a Httle idistJ-act of tKe history of that fa- 
mio^]ptY, by which he will bethe better enabled to understand the 
'prophecies. . * 

A. U. 2758. Ty^ was built by the Sidonians^* 24ft years be- 

Ant J. a 4232. fore the building of the temple of Jerusalem : fcr this 
^fiisos it is caltod by Isaktl^ The daughter (^ Sidpn. It soon sur- 
psesed its jnothQ|Mty ii|«:itent, powex and ri6^s.. 

A.M. 3285. *lt was besieged -by §ha]manezer,f and alone ror 

Ant jTc. 719. sisted the united fleets of the Adrians and Phceni- 
- cialH .a fiircumstenpe v^s^kh greatly heightened^ts piide. 

A* % 3432. T ^abuchodonoaor laid sieee to T^re J at the tulle 
4nt J. c. 572. j^ Ithobalus was king of Aat city ; but- did not 
iajLe itliti thiilMu years after. But ^fore it wa^conquered, the 
nflwtbitants'had retired,^ith Iftost of their efifects; into a neighboux- 
iD(g^ajQd, wherethey buflt a new"t^/ The old one was Vased to 
Ihe very foundation, and Ims since been no-oore than a village^ 
teowji by the name of ButB^Tyrd^, or Ancifent Tyre: but th0 new 
Ije'^foe to greater pq^rer thto evof^- 

0^wiu9 in this great and ifiourishiio^ condition, wjieft Alexander 
bQi|0|ed and took it«-* And heie ^tegm the seventjr years' obscurity 
and^b^on, in whiph it* was to lie, according to^ Jsakth, It woe 
indeed sooq repaired, b#caTise the Sid<Jhians, who entered the city 
with Al)Sxander*8 anny, sayed 15,000 <sf their citizens^ was be- 
fore pbsfefved,) who, after fldeirteturn, applied themselves to com- 
^etce, and repaired the ruins of theirjc<>untry with incredible ap- 
Ijfieation; beside?- which, the womenr and children,' who had been 
eej^ to Carthage, and lodgg^d in a place o^ safety, retuHied to it at 
the Bfime tune.-- But Tyire was corffihed to the island in which it. 
stood. lis trade extended-fio farthesithan the neighbouring cities, 
'gild itrhad lost the eftipire of the ^a. And when eigiiteen years 
afler^ A«itigonus besieged it wiU^ a strong fleet, we do not And tJiat 
^e Tyrian^ had any maritime forces to oppose him. This second 
Kegc, which reduced it a secend time to captivity, plunged it again 
trito the state of oblivion ftt)m which it endeavoured to extricate 
itself; and tjiis oblivion continued tha exact time foretold by Isaiah. 
. This term of years being expired. Tyre recovered its former 
credit; and; at the same time, resumed its former vices; till at last, 
converted by the preaching of the Gospel, it became a holy and re- 
ligious city. The sftcred writings acquaint us with part of these 
revolutions, and thitf is what we are now to show. 

Tyre,} before the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, was consi- 
dered as one of the most ancient and flourishing cities in the world. 
Its industry and very advantageous situation nad raised it to the 
sovereignty of the seas, and made it the centre of the trade of the 
whole universe. From the extreme parts of Arabia, Persia, and 

*Jotq>b.Aiitiq.l.THi.c. 3. t lUd. L ix. c 14. t lUd. 1. z. c 11 
nrL and xzvU. throttgbQut. Esek. zivii. 4— 2S. 
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India, to thcr most reiS>te wesferd cdagts; from Scythia, J 
northern regions, to Egypt, ^^iiiopia, and the southern 
oJl nations contr^uteoio the in<p-ea£6e of \% riches, ^lendOw^-M 
power. Not only the •everal tWi^ ^ful and necessary tSffecS 
ty, which Ibose.varioug regions produced ; b^ whatever they bi 
that was rare, curious, magnificent, or precioiis, and best ^tSpti 
to the support of lumify and pride ; dl these were broupfcta I 
markets. And Tjurl on the other side^ as from a common iotnf^ 
Aspersed this varied abundan(^ over aU kingdoms^ and infepi 
them with its corrupt manners, by inspiring them with a lov6 fb#' 
ease, vanity, luxufy, and voluptuousness. * ^ 

A long, uninterrupted seiies of prosperity had swJefled tRte pride 
of Tyre.* She delimited to consider hdrseff aa the qm^en of (Utie|» 
a queen whose .head is adorned ivith a diadem; whose coirespc^ 
dentff axe illustriolis princes j whose 'Vicb ta^aders disputS mr scraet 
riority with kings : who sefts every maritime foisKer, either;, net 
alliea or dependent^; und who has made herself necessary iOr foraai* 
dable to all nations. 

Tyre had now filled up the jneasifre of tier inicjulty^ by tor' 
piety asainst (Jrod, and her barbarity txercised«ainst hi p" 
She had rejoice^ over the rams ftf Jerusalemy exdaiming in' 
wilting tone ; " Behold liien the gates of this so populpffc d 
broken down.f Her inhabitants shall conjlp to me, and I will ^^ _^ 
myself wil^ her spoils^ no^^ she is laid yraste." She wagypt eat^ • 
fied with havinw reduced the Jews to a state of capthri^^notwitW 
standing the Sliance bei^een them; with selling them to -the 
Gentiles, and delivering therii up to their most cruel enemies .* s^e 
likewise had seized upon the inheritance of the Loi^,} and earned ' 
away from his temple the most precious tilings, to Cnrieh therewith 
the temples of her idols. '■ ^ 

This profanation and cruelty drew down *the vengeance ©f Qi^ 
upon Tyre. II God is resolved to destroy her, because she jelled so 
much upon her own strength, her wisdom, her richer and her al- 
liances. He therefore will bring against her Nabuchodonosor, thA 
king of kings, to overwhelm her with his mighty hosts, as^with wa- 
ters that overspread their banks, to demolish her ramparts, to ruin 
her proud palaces, to deliver up her merchandise and treasures tp 
the soldiers, and to rase Tyre to the very foundations, after having 
set fire to it, and either extirpated or dispersed aU its inl^abitants. 

By this so unexpected a fall,ir the Almighty will teach the asto- 
nished nations, that he more evidently displays^his providence by the 
most incredible revolutions of states ; and that his will alone directs 
the enterprises of men, and guides them as he pleases, in order to 
humble the proud. 

. •Ezek.^xvi.n.xxvii.3,4.25— 33. t E«ek. xxvJ. «. $JoeliH.S-«. 

Amos L 9, 10. i Joel ui. S. 5. Amos i. 9, la || Jerem. xlvii. 2—7. 

Szek. xxvi. 3—13. 19-31. xxvU. 27. 34. V Ezek. xxvi. lS-18. xzvU. 33-36. 
Xhu zxiil 8, 9. 
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* But Tyre, after «he 'had recovered 'her losses and repaired her 
ruins, forgot her former state of humiliation, and the guilt whick 
had reduced her to it. 

SheistHl was puffed up with the glory of possessing the empire of 
the*iBea;* of being the seat of universal commerce; of giving birth 
to the most famous colonies ; of having within her Y^alls merchants, 
whose credit, riches, and splendour, rendered them equal to thd 
princes and great men of the earth ; of being governed by a mo»^ 
narclnt who might justly be entitled god of the sea; of tracing back 
hesf origin to "the most remote antiquity; of having acquired, by a 

long series of ages, a kind of eternity ; q^id of having a right to 

■ promise l^rseif another such eternity in times to come. 

But since this city 4 corrupted by pride, by avarice and hixury, 
has not profited by the first lesson which God has given her by the 
hands of the kin? of Babylon ; and since, after being oppressed by 
Ml the forcest)f the East, she has not yet learned not to confide any 

. longer in the false and imaginary support of her own greatnei^s: 

God foretells her another chastisement,} which he will sfendupon- . 

' lier fh)m the West, near 400 ye«rs after the first. Her destruction 

will come from Chfttim,|| thalis, Ma^doma; firom a kingdom so 

weak and obscure, that it had been d«spis3d a few years before ; a 

;^ingdom whence she could never hafe expected such a blow. 
''Tyre, possessed with an opinion of her- own wjsdom, and proud of - 
hfer fleets, of her immense riches, which she heaped up as mire in 
tlw streets," and also pi^taitectjfd b^th^ t*hoTo^ower of the Persian 

'»ernpire, does not imagine ^he has any thing to fear, from" those new 
enemies, who, being situated at a great distance from ft^r, without 
•^her money, strength, or reputation;- having neither harbours nor* 

.,^ps,and being quite unskiWed in navigation; cannot therefore, as- 

: she imagines, annoy her* with their land forces. Tyre looks upon 

hets€4f ap^mpregnable,ir because she is defended by lofty fortifica- 

' tion^ mad surrounded on all sidgs by J;he sea Us with a moat and If 

.girdle : .nevertheless Alexander, by filling up the arm of the sea, 

* \Khich,jieparates her from tlie cont&ient, will force off her girdle^ 

f and demohsh those ramparts which served her as a second enclo- 

pilure. - ' 

'Jfyte, thus dispossessed ^of her dimity as qtieen and as a free 
■cityj-hoasting riamore^ her,diadem nor her* girdle, will be reducedi:. 
. ddmng seventy years, to the mean (Rendition of a slave. " The 
^I^rd^ath purposed it/* to stain the pride' of all glory, and to bring 
into cdntempt all the honourable of ihe ea«th." Her fall will drag"* 
after it the rum of trade in general;! f and she will prove to all 
liiaritijbe cities a subject of sorrow and lamentation, by making 

• them fose the present means and" th^ future hopes of enriching 

i themselves. 

^ Isa. Edit 3, 4. 7, 8. 12. f Eyek. xiviii. 2. ' Jba. xaiil.' 17. . ^ ^IWd. 

*»rflL 11, 3«. . flMaecab.l. 1. Zech. ix. 3-^. • Vlssi. wdii. 10, 11^ 19. 

••Jbid. jociii. 9. ttlbW. ver. 1.11. 14. ^ 
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To prove,* in 1 sensible mfimi^r, to T3rre, tliat*tliS prophecy ccfi- ■ 
cerning her ruin is not incredible, and thA all the strengftn and 
wisdom of man can no ways ward off or suspend the j^unishment 
which (rod- has prepared for the pride and the abuse of riciiel| 
Isaiah sets before her the example of Babylon, whose destruction 
ouffht to have been a lesion to her. TMs city,t in which Nimrod 
laid the foundations of his empire, was the most ancient, the most 
populous, and embellished with more ^difiCes, both public and pri- 
vate, than any other city. She watf the capital of the first empire 
that ever existed, and was founded in order ^to command over 
the whole earth, which seemed to be inhabited only by families . 
which she had brought forth and sent out as so many colonies, 
whose common parent she was. Nevertheless, says the prophet, 

* she is no more, neither Babylon nor her empire. The citizens of. ^ 
Babylon had multiplied then: ramparts and citadels, to rendej even 
the besieging it impracticable. The inhabitants had raised pompoua 

' . palaces, to make their names imgiortal ; but all' these fortfecations . 

* were but as so many dens, in the eyes ofProvideiice, for wild beaita^ 
. to dwell in ; dnd these edifice^ wefe doomed to ftill to dust, or eke 

to sink to humble cottages. , - .^ -*' 

, * After so signal an examffle^ continues the |)rophet, shall Tyre/] 
which is so much inferior to Babylon in many respects,' 4are to hop^ 

* tjiat the menaces pronounced by Heaven against her, viz. to deprive 
her of the empire of tjie sea, and destroy her fleets, will not b(& 
fulfiUed? ' ' , ' '/'•',',. 
"To make^her the ihore strcMigly sensible how much she ha^ abiised ' 

' ^ her prosperity ,J. God will reduce hear to a state of liranmation ariil 
oblivion during threescore and ten years. But after tins season iw , 
'"obscurity, { "she wiU again endeavour^ to ap^eai* vvith the air of a ' 
^ .'.harlot, full of charms and artifice, whose sole endeavours are to ; 
jcorrupt youth, and ^oth their paa^oris. To promote her *coni- 
.merce,^he will use frauds deceit, and tte most insidious artei^ - She 
- -will visit every part of the world, to collect the most rare arid"' 
*inost delicious products of every qountry ; to inspire the "varioiis- 
nations of the universe with a love and admiration for superfluities 
V and splendouE, and fill them with an aversion for the simplicity*, 
and frugality of their ancient mannet^. And she will set eyery 
^engine at work, to renew her ancient treaties ; to recover the con- 
fidence of her former corffepondents; and to copapensate, by a- 
^speedy abundance, the sterility of seventy jisears. , , ■ t 

Th^s,!| in proportion ng'the Almighty shall giyeiT;p« an oppor-" 
Uinity of recov^ing her trade and credit, she will return to her 
former shameful trj&e, which €U>d had ruined, by stripping her of 

* Isa. xxiii. 13, 14. , f Behold the tend o£ the Obaldeans; this people was not till ^ 
> the Assyrians founded it for ftem that dwell in the wiMernesS : imy set up the toweA 
tibereof, thejr raised up th^paiaces thereof; and he brought it |i^ruin.^ £vwl| ye wi|>|i ^ 
,^.of Tvshisli : fbr .your strength is laid waste. Isa. zzifl. 13|1?. ^ Im. xxiii. la, 
^ ^flbidTv^.lC i[lbid,jaiii.l7, ^ . 
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« 

th)d great poe^i^Bajpns which she had ^pHed to* such petnidoos 
uses. . \ ■* 

But at last,C?I^yre, convert^ by the Gospel, shall no more be a 
scandaX-and a stumbHhg-bloc^ to nations. She shall no lon^r sa- 
criflcd^er labour to thi idolatry of wealth, but" to, the worship of 
the Eord, &n4 the'cdnibrt of those that serve him. She shall no 
loiter leid^/hev rkhes barren and useless by detaining them, but 
shaU^ scatter themy'-Bjceinfoi^ul'seed, from the hands of behevers 
jaad'lffiiust^ of the Gospel. "* 

.One of GofTs. designs, in the prophecies just now cited, is to 
. ^js us -a just idea^of a traffic, whose only motive is avarice, and 
wnose.. fruits are pleasures^ vanity, and the corruption of morals. 
Mankindjiook upon cities enriched by a commerce like that of Tyre 
(and it is the same with private persons,) as happier than any 
other; as woj^piy of envy, and as fit (ftom their industry, labour^ 
and the succe^ of tUfeir. application and conduct) to be proposed as 
j)attems for the rest to copy after; but God, on the contrary, exbi- 
bits them*to us under the sl|ameftil image of a woman lost to all 
sense of virtue ; ^ose only view is to ^uce and corrupt youth ; 
who oidy sooths^ the' passions and flatters the senses ; who abhors 
modesty and e^ry sentiment of honour ; and who, banishing fifom 
her countenance every indication of shame, glories in her igno- 
mi^."^ We are not to'ififer from hence, that traffic is sinful in it- 
^t; but we should separate from the essential foundation of trade, 
which is just and lawful when rightly used, the passions of men 
which intermix with, and by that means pervert the order and end 
of it. Tyre, converted to Ghristianity, teaches merchants in what 
manner they are to carry on their traffic, and the. uses to which 
they, ought to apply their profits. 

SECT. VII. 

Djrins writes a second letter to Alexander. Journey of the latter to Jerusalem. The 
iKinoiiT wbich he pays to J.iddus the h1gh-prle«t. He is shown those prophecies of 
Daniel which relate to himseir. The king grants great privileges to the Jews, but 
recuses them to the Samaritans. He besieges and talies Gaza, enters Egypt, and sub> 
dues that country. He there lays the foundations of Alexandria, then goes into 
Libya, where he visits the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and cSuses himself to be de> 
cIbj^ the son of that god. His return into Kgypt. 

Whilst Alexander was carrying on the siege of Tyre,t h® ^^d 
received a second letter from Darius, who at last gave him the 
title of king. " He offered him 10,000 talents (about 1,500,000/.) 
as a ransom for the captive princesses, and his daughter Statira in 
marriage, with all the country he had conquered as far as the Eu- 
phrates. Darius hinted to him the inconstancy of fortune ; and de- 
scribed, in the most pompous terms, the numberless troops who 
were still under his command. Gould he (Alexander) think that it 

• ba. nlii. 18 t Plat In Alex. p. 681. aalnt. Curt. U It. c 5. Anian. I. iL 
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wt« so very easy to cross the Euphrates, the Xims, the Araxei^ 
and the Hydaspes, which were as so ipany hulwai& to the Persian 
empire ? That he should not be* always shut up between rc^ks and 
defiles: that they ought both to appear in an open plain, and tjiat 
then Alexander would be ashamed to come b^re him with ^sSy a 
handful of men." TJie kmg thei'eup6n summoned a c<lunc3, in 
which Parmenio was of opuiipn, that he ought to accept ©Cthogp 
oflers, declaring he himself would agtfee to them, werehe, 4*i6x* * 
ander. " And so would I," repUed Alexander, " were I Barmenio.** * 
He therefore returned the following answer: '/That he^did not, 
want the money Darius offered him: that it did not beconle Dar^^is 
tojjffer a thing he no longer possessed, or to pretend to sharesvhat 
he had entirely lost : that in case he was the iDuly person^who did- 
not .know which of them was superior, a battle would |pon deter- - 
mine it : that he should not think to intimidate^ with fivers, a yan 
who had crossed so many seas; that tQ whajtsoever place" he might 
find it proper to retire, ^exander would not fail to find Ijpi out." « 
Darius, upon receivmg this answer, lost all hopes, of an accommo» 
dation, and prepared again for war. v 

From Tyre,* Alexander marched to Jerusalem, lUniIy rj|SQjved 
to show it no more favour than he had done the former city:, ar^d 
for this reason. The Tyrians were so much employed in J?^e, 



that they quite neglected husbandry, and, brought most 
corn and other provisions from the coimtries in their neighboi^ • 
hood. Galilee,t Samaria, and Judea, furnished them with the 
greatest quantities. At the time that Alexander laid siege 4;o thei^ 
city, he himself was obliged to send for provisions from those C0UO7 
tries : he therefore sent commissaries to summon the inhabitants to 
submit, and furnish his army with whatever they might want. , The, 
Jews, however, desired to be excused, alleging, that they had 
taken an oath of fidehty to Darius; and persisted in answering that 
they would never acknowledge any other sovereign as long as he 
was living; a rare example ofndelity, and worthy of the only people 
who in that age acknowledged the true God! The Samaritans, 
however, did not imitate them in this particular ; for they submitted 
with cheerfulness *to Alexander, and even sent him 8000 men to 
gerve at the siege of Tyre, and in other places. For the better 
understanding of what follows, it may be necessary for us to pre* 
gent the reader, in few words, with the state of the Samaritans at 
that time, and the cause of the strong antipathy which existed be- 
tween them and the Jews. 

I observed, elsewhere,| that the Samarijbans did not descend 
from the IsraeUtes, but were a colony of idolaters, taken from the 
countries on the other side of the Euphrates, whom Esarhaddon^ 
idng of the Assyrians, had sent to inhabit the cities of Samaria^ 
after the ruin of the kingdom, of the ten tribes. These people, 

•Joeeph.Aiitiq.l.xi.c.8. tActsxU.20. JVol.IL Hiatoiyof Uw Amj 
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who were cafled CtOhcei, blended the worsiup of the God of Israel 
with that of their idols ; and on all occasions discovered an enmity 
to the^ews. This hatred was tmich stronger after the return of 
the Jews f^om the Babylonish captivity, before and after the resto- 
ration of the temple. 

Notwithstanding' the reformation which the holy man, Nehe- 
miah, had wrought in Jerusalem, with regard to the marrying of 
strange or foreign women, the evil had spread so far, that the hi^h- 
I^e^t's house, which ought to have been more pure than any other 
from these criminal mixStres, wasitself pdluted with them. One 
of the sons of Jehoiada the high-priest,* whom Josephus calls Ma- 
nasseh, had married the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite; and 
many tnore had followed his example. But Nehemiah, zealous for 
the law of God, which was so shamefully violated, commanded, 
without exception, all who had married strange women, either to. 
* put them away immediately ,«or to depart the country. Manasseh 
Ihose t» go into btmishnient ra^er than separate himself from his 
wife,f and accordingly withdrew to Samaria, whither he was fol- 
'lowed by great numbers as obstinate in rebellion as himself; he 
thei^ settled them under the protection of Sanballat, his father-in- 
law, who was goy^erior of that country. 

The latter (K)tained of Darit^s Nothus (whom probably the war 
which broke. out between Egypt and rei'sia had brought into 
-Phoenicia,) leave to build cm mounttGerizim, near Samaria, a temple 
like that of Jerusalem, and to appoint Manas^h, his -Bon-in-law; 
priest thera^f. Prom that time, Samaria became the asyluin of all 
the malcontents ef Judea. And it was this which raised the hatred 
of the^ Jews against the Samaritans, f o its greatest height, when 
they saw thai the latter, notwith^tandingjthe express prohibition or 
the law, which fixed the solemn worship of the' God of Israel in 
the city of Jerusajqiii, had nevertheless Raised altar agaidst altar, 
and temple again^ temple, and afford^ a refuge to all who fled, 
from Jerusalem, to -fecr^en themselves from the pfinishmeritVhich 
would have been inflicted on them for violating the law. 

Such was the state of Judea, when Alexander Wid siege to Tyre. 
The Samaritans, as we before observed, sent him a considerable 
body of troops ; whereas the Jews thought they could not submit 
to him, as long as Darius, to whom they had taken an oath of alle- 
giance, should be aUve. 

. Alexander, being Httle used to such an answer, prticularly after 
be had obtained so many victories, and thinking that all things 
ought to bow before him, resolved, the instant he had conquered 
Tyre, to march against the Jews, and punish their disobedience as 
*igorousijr as he fiad punished that of the Tyrians. 

In this imminent Ctenger, Jaddus, the high-priest, who governed 
under the Persians, seemg himself exposed, with all the inhabi- 
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tant8,tothe wrath of the conqueror, had recourse to the protec- 
tion of the Ahnighty, gav orders that public prayers should be 
made to implore his assistance, and offered sacrifices. The night 
after, God appeared to bim in a dream, and bid him, " To cause 
flowers to be scattered up and down the city ; to set open all the 
gates, and go, clothed in his pontifical robes, with all the priest^ • 
dressed also in their vestments, and all the rest clothed in white, to 
meet Alexander, and not to fear any evil from that king, inasmuch . 
as He would protect them." This demand was punctually obeyed; 
and accordingly this august procession, the very day after, march* ' 
ed out of the city to an eminence called Sapha* whence there waa 
a view of all the plain, as well as of the temple and city of Jem 
salem. Here the whole procession waited the arrival of Alexander 

The Syrians of PhoBuicia, who were in his army, were persuaded 
that the wrath of this prince was so great, that he would certaiid^ 
punish the high-priest in an exemplary manner, and destroy that 
city in the same manner as he had done Tyre ; and flushed with joy. 
on that account, they waited in expectation of glutting their eyea 
with the calamities of a people to whom they bore a mortal hatred. i 
As soon as the Jews heard of the king's approach, they set out to 
meet him with all the pomp before described, Alexander wa«- 
struck at the sight of the hi^priest, in whose mitre and foreheq^ 
a golden plate was fixed, on winch the name of Grod was written. 
The moment the king- perceived the high-priest, he advanced to- 
wards him #ith an' air of the most profound respect; bowed his 
body, adored the august name upon his front, and saluted him who 
wore it with a religious veneration. Then the Jews surrounding' 
Alexander, raised their voices to wish him every kind of prosperity. 
All the spectators were seized with inexpressible surprise ; they 
could scarce believe their eyes, and did not know how to account 
for a sight so contrary to their-expectation, and so very improbable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his astonishment, ask- 
ed the king how it came to pass that he, who was adored by every one, 
adored the hi^h-priest gf the Jews. " I do not," repUed Alexander, 
^ adore the high-priest, but the God whose minister he is ; for whilst 
I was at Dium in Macedonia (my mind wholly fixed on the great 
desiffn of the Persian war,) as I was revolving by what means t 
shomd conquer Asia, this very man, dressed in^the same robes, ap- 
peared to me in a dream ; exhorted me to banish every fear, bid me 
cross the Hellespont boldly ; and assured me that his God would 
march at the head of my army, and give me the victory over that 
of the Persians." Alexander added, that the instant he saw this 

griest, he knew him by his habit, his stature, his air, and his face, to 
e the same person whom he had seen at Dium ; that he was finnly 
persuaded, it was by the command, and under the immediate con- 
duct of Heaven, that he had undertaken this war ; that he was sure 

* ITie Hebrew word Sa^ ligoiflei to discover firom far, aa from tfoweror ieoti7-koK. 
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he should overcome Darius hereafter, aiKl dantroy the empire of 
the Persians ; and that this was the reason why he adored this God 
in the person of his priest. Alexander, after having thus answer- 
ed Parmenio, embraced the-high-priest, and all his brethren ; then 
widking in the midst of them, he arrived at Jerusalem, where he 
offered sacrifices to God, in the temple, after the manner prescribed 
to hina by the high-priest. 

The high-priest, afterwards, showed hjm those passages in the 
prophecy of Daniel, which are spoken of that monarch. I shall 
here give' an abstract of them^ which will plainly show how the * 
lEftJst distajit events aie present to the Almighty. 

God declares by the prophet Daniel,* that grandeur, empire, and 
.glory, are his; that he bestows^ tl^m on whomsoever he pleases, 
and withdraws them in like manner, to punish the abuse of tliem ; 
that Ills wisdom and power solely d^ermine the course of events in 
all ages ;* that he cfeanges, according to his wiU, the whole face of 
hirnian affairs ;t that he setB up new kingdoms, overthrows the an- ' 
cient ones, and effaces even the very footsteps of them, with the 
same ease as the wind carries off the smjillest chaff from the thrash-,^ 
fSng-jBoor. 

Goct's design, in subjecting states to such astonishing revolutions,! 
is to teach men, that they are in his presence as nothing ; that he 
alone is the Most High, the eternal King, the sovereign arbiter, who 
doth whatsoever he will with supreme power, both ijt heaven and 

• earth. ForXhe putting this design in execution,} the' prophet sees 
an august councH, in which the angels, who are appointed as in- 
spectors and guardians of governments ^d kings, inquire into the 
■^se which they mak^of the authority. that Heaven intrusted them 
with, as his ministers ; and when they abuse tt, tliese spirits,|| zeal-. 
ous fbr the glory of their sovereign, beseech God to punish their in- 
jnstice.^nd ingratitude ; and to'humble their pride, by casting them 

■ from the throne, and causing tMe mosi* abject among mankind, to 
.ascend it io their stead. - . ^ 
, God,ir to make these importiyit truths still more sensible, shows 

^Daniel -four dreadful beasts^who rise from a vast sea, in which the 
four winds tfombat together wi^ fury ; and under these sj^mbol^, 
he represents to the prophet the origin, the characteristics, and fall; 
of the four gr^jit. empires, which are to govern the whole world 
successively. A dreadful, but too real image ! For empires rise 
out of tumult and contusion ; they subsist by blood and slaughter ; 
they ejffircise their power with violence and cruelty ;* they think it 
glorious to carry terror and desolation mto all places; but yet in 
Jspite of their utmost efforts, they are subject to contmual vicissitude^ 
and unforeseen reverses of fortune. 

,- The prophet then relates more particularly the character of each 

, • Daft, ii. 20, 21. 37. t IWd. ii. 35. t Ibid. Iv. 32. 34—36. $ Ibid. ^ 

ver. 17. II It was at the desire of these angels, that Nebuchadnezzar was driven 

from the society of raen to herd ^ith wUd beasts. IF Dan. vH. 2, 3. 
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of these empires.* After having represented the empire of the 
Babylonians under the image of a lioness, and that of the Medes 
and Persians under the form of a bear greedy of prey, he draws the 
picture of the Grecian monarchy, by presenting us with some of 
Its most striking features. Under the image pf a spotted leopard, 
with four heads and four \*'ings, he depicts Alexander, in wliom" 
good and bad qualities were intermixed ; rash and impetuous in his* 
resolutions, rapid m his conc^uests ; flying with the swiftness of qV 
bird of prey, rather than marching with the weight of an army 
"laden with the whole equipage of wfl.r ; supported by the valour and 
capacity of his generals, four of whom, atler having assisted him 
in conquering his empire, divide it among themselves. 

To this picture tlie prophet addn elsewhere new touches.-}- He 
enumerates the order of the succession of the kings of Persia ; he 
declares, in precise terms, that after the first three kiUgs, viz. ■Cy- 
^.us, Cfiimbyses, and Darius, a fourth monarch will arise, who ia 
Xerxes ; and that he will exceed ajl M» predecessOTs in power apd 
-in riches ; that this prince, puffe<J up with the idea of his oWn ^ran- 
. dcur, which shall have risen Xo its highest pitch, will asseiJiWe all 
the people in his boundless dominions, and lead them to the conquest; * 
of Greece. But as the prophet takes notice only of the marcn. of ^ ^ 
this multitude, and does not j:ell us what success they met with, he 
thereby gives us' pretty clearly to understand, that Xerxes, an effe- 
minate, injudji^ous, and fearfid prince, wiU not have the least success 
in any of his -vast projects. 

On the contrary, from among these very Greeks,| attacked un- 
successfully by the Persians, there will arise a king very different . 
• from Xerxes ; and this is Alexander th.e Great. He shall be a bold", - 
.valiant monarch ; he shall succeed in aU Jiis enterprises ; he shall ^ 
extend his dominion far and wide, and shall establish an irresistible ^ 
power on the ruins of the vanquished nations : but at a time when « ' 
he shall imagine himself to-be most firmly seated on the throne, he •* 
shall lose his life, with the regal digftityt'ahd not leave ai^- posterity^ 
to succeed him in it. This new monarchy, losing on a sunden thfe* - 
splendour and power for which it was so renowned under Alexan- 
der, shall divide itself towards the four winds of heaven. From its* " 
ruins there shall arise not olily the four great kingdoms of Egypt, 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Macedon, but afeo several other foreigners, . 
or barbarians, shall usurp its provinces, and form kuigdoms out of I • 
these. , , ' 

At length,} in the eighth chapter, the prophet completer the de- "^ 
scription in still stronger colours, of the character, the battles, the* ■ 
series of successes, the rise and fall of these two rival empires. By^ ■ 
the image he gives of a powerful ram, having Iwo horns of an un- • 
equal length, he declares that the first of these empires sballbe com- . 
posed of Persians and Medes ; that its strength shall consist in the 

, . . • QlRn. vii. 4-6. . t Ibid. xi. 2. X Ibid.,ja. 3, 4. $ Ibid vliU 
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union of these two nations ; that the Persians shall nevertheless 
exceed the Medes in authority ; that they shall have a series of 
conquests, without meeting^ with any opposition ; that they shall 
first extend them towards the west, hy suhduing the Lydians, the 
provinces of Asia Minor and Thrace ; that they shall afterwards 
turn their arms towards the north, in order to subdue part of Soy- 
thia, and the nations bordering on the Ca^ian sea ; that at length 
they shall endeavour to enlarge- their dominions towards the south, 
hy subjecting Egypt and Arabia, but that they shall not invade the 
nations of the east. 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibited to Daniel, 
under the symbol of a he-goat of a prodimous kize : he perceivea 
that the Macedonian army will march from the west, in order to 
invade the empire of the Persians ; that it will be headed by a war- 
rior fumous for his power and glory ; that it will make immense 
inarches, in quest of the enemy, even into the very heart of his do- 
minions; that it will advance towards the en^ny with such rapidi- 
ty ,"iis to seem not to touch the ground ; that it will give this empire 
Its mortal ^ound ; entirely subvert it by repeated victories, and de- 
stroy the double power of the Persians and Medes ; during which 
liot one monarch, whether its ally or neighbour, shall give it the 
least succour. 

But as toon as this myonarchy^hafl havt risen to its greatest 
height, Alexander, who ibnfied its greatest strength, shall be snatch-' 
ed from it ; and then there will arise, towards the four parts of the • 
world, four Grecian monarehies, which, though vastly inferior to 
that of Alexander, will, howevet, be very considerable. 

Caa any. thing be more woodei^l, more divine, than a series of 
prophecies, all of them so clear, so fexact,'and so" circumstantial j 
'prophecies which go so far as to point ;Out, that a prince shall die 
■ without leaving a angle successor from aniong his own family, and 
.that four of his generals will divide his empire between them ? But 
we must peruse these prophecies in the Script^es .Jhemselvos. 
The Vulgate agrees pretty nearly with the Hebrew, except in a few * 
places, which 1 shall translate agreeable to the original text.* 

" In the third year of the reign of king BeMaz2ar,f a vision ap* 
peared unto me? even unto nne Daniel, after that which appeared 
unto me at the first. And I saw in a vision, (and it came to pass, 
when I saw, that I was at Shushan in the, palace, which is in the 
province of Elam,) and 1 saw^m a vision, andl was by the river of 
Ulai. Then I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and behold there steed 
before the river a ram, which had two horns ; and the two horns 
were high ; but one was higher than the other, and the higher 
came up last. I saw the ram pushing westward, and northward, 
and southward; so that no beast might stand before him, neither 
was there any that could deUver out of his hand ; but he did ac- 

» We have not followfid M. RoUin's translalion here,.believing it more proper to mak« 
UM of our own ver&ion of the Bible. t Dw- ▼«*• 1—8. 
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cording to hie will, and became great. And as I was considerii^f 
behold an he-goat came from the west, on the face of the whole 
earth, and touched not the ground ; and the goat had a notalde 
horn between his eyes. And he csmie to the ram that had two 
horns, which I had seen standing before the river, and ran unto him 
in the fury of his power. And I saw him come close unto the ram, 
and he was moved with choler against him, and smote the ram, aol 
brake his two horns : and there wes no power in the ram to stand 
before him, but he dEst him down to the ground, and stamped upon 
him ; and there was none that could dehver the ram out of his hant. 
Ther^ore the he-goat waxed very great : and when l>e wag stroi^, 
' the great horn was broken; and for it came up four notable ones 
towards the fiwir winds of heaven." 

A great number of very important reflections might be made on 
the prophecies I have now repeated; but these I shall leave to the 
reader's nnderstanding and religion, and will make but one remarks 
on which, however, I shall not expatiate so much as the €ubje3 
might deserve. - 

The Almighty presides hi general over dl events which happen 
in the world; and rules, with absolute BW^y, the fete of all men in 
. particular, of all cities, and of all empires^ but he conceals the 
operations of his wisdom, and the wonder* of his provide^ice, be- 
neath the veil of natural caeuseg and ordinary events. . In all that 
' profane history exhibits to usjwhiafcher sieges,' or |he capture of 
cities; battles won or lost; eanipires estamished or overthrown; 
there appears nothiny but what is humaR or «atural : God seenis to 
.have no concern in these thingf , and we shoMd be tempted to be- 
lieve that he Abandons men entkoly trf their viewg, their talents, 
and their passions; if we, perhaps, except the Jewish imtion, whom 
:he co9^idered as his own pecuhar people^ arid as his own heritage*. 
To|)revent our falliri^into a temptation so repugnant to religiqn,' 
and ev^n re«son itself, ^oi occasionally breiaks silence^ dispereflip 
the oloudi^whitth hide hiiji) and condescends to discbver to us the 
secret swrings o^his providence, by causte* his prophets toiToretell,* 
long before the e^ient^ t^e fate he nas prepared for the^^erent na- 
tions of the earth. * He reveals to Daniel the or(}er,i:he succesaon^ 
nsad ihe different characteristics of the four great empires to which* 
hj5 ha^ determinecf to subjecj: all the nations of the universe, yiz, 
that of the Babyffinians, of the Persians and M9des, of J-he Greeks, 
and, lagtly, that of the R(Mnan8. * ^ , 

• It is with the same view that he dwells verf forcibly "on the two 
most famous conquerors that ever existed: I mesyi Cyrus and Alex- 
ander, the one the founder, the other the destroyer, of the power- 
ful empire of Persia. He causes the former to be called by his 
name two hundred years before his birth ; foretells, by the mouth 
of Isaiah, his victories; and particularizes the several circumstan- 
ces of the taking of Babylon, the like of which had never been 
eeen before. On this occasion, he points -out Alexander; by tjie 
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mouth of paniel, «bA ascribes such qualities and diaracteristics as 
can agree with none but him, and which denote him as plainly as 

jiffhe had called him by his name. 4 

^These passages of Scripture, in which God explains liimself 

•clearly, should be «onsidea:ed as very precious, and serve as so 
many keys tojjpento our uiiderstancfiig^the secret methods by which 
he governs-the world. These bright rays of hght should enable a 
ra^ofliELl and,««ligiou8 man to see every thing else clearly; and 
muce him^concittde, from what is said of the four great empires, 
jc^ Cyrus and j^exp^der, of Babylon and Tyre, that we ought to 
acknowledge *nd atfmire, in the several events of profane h&tory, 
God's perpetual care and regard for all men and all states, whose 
dei^iny d^^nds ^irely on his wisdom, his power, and his pleasure. 
1 "^e may easily figure tortourselves the great joy and admiration 
Tyith which*" Alexander was filled, upon hearing such clear, such 
circuhistantial,and advantageous promises. Be^e he left Jerusa- 
lem, he assembled the Jews, and bid them a§k any favour whatso- 
ever. They answered, that their request was, to be allowed to live 
according to the law of their fathers, and to be exempt, every 
seventh year, from their usual tribute ; and for this reason, because 
they were forbidden, by their laws, in that year, to sow their fields, 
and consequently could have no harvest. ^ Alexander granted their 
request ; and, upon the high-priest's beseeching him to sufier the 
Jews, who were resident in Babylonia and Media, to hve likewise 
agreeable to their own laws, he also indulged them in this particu- 
lar with the utmost humanity; and said farther, that incase any of 
them were willing to serv6 under his standards, he jvould give 
them leave to follow their own way ^of worship, and to observe 
their peculiar customs ; upon which ofier great numbers enhsted 
themselves. ' 

He had scarce left Jerusalem, when the Samaritans waited upon 
him with great pomp and ceremony, humbly entreating him to do 
th^m also the honour to visit their temple. As they had submitted 
voluntarily to Alexander, and sent him succours, they imagined 
that they deserved his favour much more than the Jews ; and flat- 
tered themselves that they should obtain the same, and even much 
greater indulgence. It was hi this view they madie this pomfous 
procession, in order to mvite Alexander to their city ; and the 
8000 men they 'had sent to serve under him, joined in the request 
made by their countrymen. Alexander thanked them courteous- 
ly, but said, that he was obliged to march intor Egypt, and there- 
fere had no time to lose; however, that he would visit their city at 
his return, in case he had opportunity. They then besought him 
to exempt them from paying tribute every seventh year; upon 
which Alexander asked them, whether they were Jews ? They 
made an ambiguous answer, which the king not having time to ex- 
amine, suspended this matter also till his return, and immediately 
continued his march towards Gaza. 
Vol. v. • B 
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Upon Ms arrhral before that city^* he ftuBid it proviae4 ] 
strong garrison, commanded by Betis, one of Darius% e^uchs. 
This governor, who«wa# a brave man, and very faithful to his so\j ^ 
reign, defended it with great vigour against Alexaqd^. As tl 
was the only inlet or pass into Egypt, i^ was .absolute^^eeesssSj 
for him to conquer it, and therefore he^as ol)l|ged to hp^egelf? 
But although every art of war was employed, notwlftlstanding h^ 
soldiers fought with the utBOost intrepidity, he was hfiwfeverforced 
to he two months before it. Exasperated at itsTOiding <Jat«iBn 
long, and his receiving two wounds, he was resolved to treat th 
governor, the inhabitants, and soldiers, with afl)arbarity absomteT 
inexcusable; for he cut 10,000 men to5)ieces, and sold all ^e rest, 
with their wives and children, for slaves. When Be1is..who ibad , 
been taken prisoner in the last assayjt, was oroughtifefpfe him 
covered with honourable wounds, instead of using hiei kindly^, ^ 
his valour and fidelity justly merited, this young monarch, who %t 
other times esteemed bravery even in an' enemy, fired on this occa- 
sion with an insolent joy, spoke thus to him : " Betis, thou shaJt npt 
die the death thou desiredst. Prepare therefore to suffer all those 
torments which vengeance, can invent." Betis, looking upon the 
king w:ith not only a firm, but a haughty air, did not make the least 
reply to his menaces; upon which the king, more enraged by this 
disdainful silence — ^"Observe," said he, " I beseech you, that dumb 
arrogance. Has he bended the knee? Has he spoke so much as 
one submissive word? But I will conquer this obstinate silence, 
and will force groans from him, if I can draw nothing else." At 
last Alexander's anger rose to fury;f his conduct now beginning to 
change with his fortune : he ordered a hole to be made through his 
heels, when, a rope being put through them, and tied to a chariot, 
he caused Betis to be £:agged round the city till he died. He 
boasted his having imitated on this occasion, Achilles, from whom 
he was descended; who, as Homer relates, caused the dead body 
of Hector tp be dragged in the same mamier round the walls of 
Troy;| as if a man ought ever to pride himself on having imitated 
a bad example. Both were very barbarous; but Alexander was 
much mora so iit causing Betis to be dragged alive ; and for no 
otiser reason, but because he had served his, sovereign with bravery 
and fidehty, by defending a city with which he had intrvisted him ; 
afidehty, that ought to have been admired, and even rewarded by 
an enemy, rather than punished m so cruel a manner. 

He sent the greatest part of the plunder he found in Gaza to his 
inother 01)nnpias, to Cleopatra his sister, and to his friends. He 
also presented Leonidas, his.preceptor, with 500 quintals} of frank- 
incense, and 100 quintals of myrrh; calling to mind a caution Leoni- 

*Diod. I. xvii. p. 526. Arrian, 1. ii. p. 101—103. aubiL Curt. 1. iv. c. 6. Plat, 
in Alex. p. 679. f Iram deinde venit in rabiem, jam turn peregrinos rilus novd 

Sttbeunte fortuna, ^mnt. Curt. J Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. , Horat, 

$ A quintal islOOlb. weight. 
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.dasi had given him wh^ but a child, and which seemed, even at' 
"that time, to*^sage^the conquests this Aona»ch had lately 
achieved. - Fpr lieonidas, observing Alexander taking up vi^hole 
hsirtHuls of incehase-at % sacrifice, and throw it int« the fire, said to 
^hka; *Aiaxander, when yoi:f shall have conquered tEe country 
wmdi produces th^e spiSes, you then may be as profuse^of incense 
as^ fb\t please*; but, fill that day comes/ be sparing of what you 
haire." ^The monarch therefore writ to Leonidas as foUows: "I 
send-._you 8t iSrgte^uantity of incense and myrrh, in order that you 
may BO longer be so re^rved and sparing in your sacrifices to the 

fc A.Si^m^, ' " As 'Soon as Alexander had ended the siege of 
Ajit l>:Gi33i.\ . Gaza,* he left a garrison there, and turned the 
whofe power.df his arins towards Egypt. In seven days? march he 
arrived before '■Peluaium, whither a great number of Egyptians had 
I assemBled,**with aU imaginable diligence, to recognise hun for their 
^vereign, and maTCe their submission. * 

The natred thefee people bore to the Persians was so great, that 
. it was of little Consequence to them who should be their king, pro- 
vided they 'could but meet with an avenger who would tescue them 
from the ipsoteAce md indignity with whieh themselves and their 
religion were' treated; For, how false soever a religion may be, 
{and it is scarce possible to ifiiagine-one more absurd than that of 
the Egyptians,) so long as it 'ctftitinttes to be the established reli- 
gion, the people will no^ suffer it to be insiilted ; notliing affecting 
their mlili^ so strongly, nor inflaming them to a greater, degree. 
pchUs had caused their god Apis to 'be murdered, in a manner 
nigMy offensive to themselves and their religion ; and the Persiant, ' 
■ to wholii he had iefl the government, continued in like manner to 
I ridicule that deity.' Thus several circumstances had rendered the 
' .Persians' so odious, that, upon Amyntas's comrng-a little before 
with a handful ".of men, hef^und them prepared to join and assist 
Kim in expelling the Persians. • 

This A'tayntas had deserted from Atexa:nder,"and entered into 
|he service of DarJits. He liad commanded the Grecian forces 
at the battle of Issus-; and havirtg escaped into Syria, by the way of 
Tripoh, with 4000 men, he had ther^ seized upon as many vessels 
as heVanted, burnt the rest-, and immediately set sail towards the 
island of Pyprus, and afterwards towards Pelusium, which he took 
by surprise, upon feigning that "he had a commission frongi Darius, 
appointing him governor of Egypt, \n the-room of Sebaces, killed in 
the battle of Issus. As soon as he found himself possessed of this 
important pity, he threw off the mask, and made public pretensions 
•to the crown of Egypt; ' declaring, that the motive of his coming 
was to expel the Persians. Upon this, a multitude of- Egyptiansj 
,_ '^vho wished for "nothing so earnestly as to i»ee themselves ^m 

* »' •Diod. I. xvii. p. 526—529* Arrian, J; iii. p. 104^110. Plut. in Alex. p. 679-681. 
'J <lulm. Curt. 1. iv. 9. 7 1 8. Justin. 1. te. ell. 
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these imrupportable tpaats, went over to Mm. He tlien marc^^d 
directly for Meniphis; the capital of the kingdom ; Vhen, coming to 
a battle, he debited, the Persians, and shut them' up in the city. 
But, after he had,.gained this victory, having neglected .to keep lis 
soldiers together, they straggled up and down in search of |fl#hder; 
which the enemy seeing, saUied out upon such as remainel, cua&cl'' 
cut them to pieces; with Amyntas their leader. ' ' * 

This event, so far from lessening {he aversion the Egyptians l^d * 
for the Persians, increased it still more; so that the mOment Alex- 
ander appeared upon the frontiers, the people, who were alT dtsr . 
posed to receive that monarch, ran in crowds to submit to hijn. 
His arrival, at the head of a powerful army, presented them with jf 
secure protection, which Amyntas could not afford them; and, from 
this consideration, they all declared openly in his favour. Mazseus, 
who commanded in Memphis, finding it would be to no purpose for 
him to resist so great a force, and that Darius, his sovereign, was 
not in a condition to sttccour hhn, set open the gates of the city tq 
the conqueror, and gave lip 800 talents, about 150,000/. and all the 
king's fumittire. Thus, Alexander possessed himself of all'Egypl, , 
witheut meetmff with the least opposition. 

At Memphis ne formed a design of visiting the temple of Jupiter- 
Ammon. This temple* was situated in the midst of tJie sandy 
deserts of Libya, and twelve dftys' journey froift Memphis. Ham, 
the son of Noah, first peopled Egypt and Libya, after the -flood; 
and when idolatry began to gain ground in the world some time 
after, he was the chief deity of these two countries, in which his 
descendants had continued. A temple was built to his honour in 
*tfte midst of these deserts, upon a spot of pretty good ground, about 
two leagues broad,t which formed a kind of island in a sea of sand* 
ft is he whom the Greeks called Zi«/f , Jupiter, \ and the Egyptians 
Animon, In process of time these two names were joined, and he 
was called Jupiter'Ammon. 

The motive of this' journey, which* was equally rash and dan- 
gerous, was owin^ to a ridiculous vanity. Alexander iiaving rea« 
m Homer, and other fabulous authors of antiquity, that most of thwf 
heroes were represented as sons of some deity; and, as' he himself 
^was desirous of passing for a hero, he was determined to have some 
ffod for his father. Accordingly, he fixed upon Jupiter- Ammor 
for this purpose, and began by bribing the priests, and teaching 
them thetpart they were to act. 

It would have been tono purpose, had any one endeavoured to 
divert him from a design which was great in no. other circumstance 
than the pride;, and extravagance that gave birth to it. Puffed up 

* * Plhi. lib. V. c. 9. t Forty furlongs. * t For this reason the cUy of Egypil 

Wldch the Scripting* caH JVVvSwMmm {the city of Ham or of Jhnmon) ia caMed by ib« • 
Greeks ^ovoAip, or the*dtif of Jupiter. v " 

^Jerera.xlvi.S5. Ezek.JKZ.lS. Nahiiiiim.& 
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with hie victories, he had already btgiin to assmne, as Plutarch ob- 
^rves, that'characterof teimciousness and inflexibility which will 
do iiothina "but conafliand; which cannot euffer advice, and much 
J 0^s bear opposition; which kqpws* neither obstacles nor dangers ; 
▼Vhich malres the beau^ful to consiitMn inipossi})ility ; in a word, 
which fancies itself ab^ to overcome, not only enemies, but time, 
pWe, ^ the whole or^r of nature; the us^al effect pf a long- se- 
ries of ^sperity, which subdues the strongest, and makes them at 
^ length fojffet that they aft men. We ourfltlves have seen a fa^ 
mous con^eror,*'who prided himself iipbiftrQading m the stef s of 
^Al^^nder, carry |firther thah heiad ever done this kind of savage 
*h^oism; and lay it dcjyn'^s a *iaxim to himself; never to recede 
fr^n his^tesolut^. *' ^ * 

Xm. 3673. * . «. Alexan^B tj^refofe seti% out ; and gOing down 
Mw. J. c. 331. ti^^ j-iyex ^om IVlemphis tffi he came to the sea,, he 
3ts along, it ; atlfl, after having passed Canopus, ^e observes, op- 
I to thg^ island .of Pharos, a spot which seemed to him very well 
cedfor the building <^ a city. : He himself dr^w the plan of it, . 
d <^» the se^-ei^il places where the temples and public • 
jre^ be'^^rectecl? For the buft^g it, he employed 

hraWfe the architect, who liad acquired great repfUtWon by his 
lin^^ftiPiesus, the temple of Diana, which Herostratus had 
nU This ci^gr he caled after his own namfe Al^xandria^ and it 
'S^fter\^Bfrds!„ifo*se't©'l)e the capital of the kingdom. As its harbour, 
wlttcli. was very ^n^odious, had the Mediterranean on one side, 
and thyNUe and the Red Sea iff its neighbourhood, it drew all the 
traffic of the east and west; and thereby became, in a very little 
time, one of*'the most flourishing cities in the universe. 
Alexander, had a journej^ to go of 1600 stadia^ or fourscore 





dreadful solitudes; but^as" sooij as tb6y tbund themselves in vast 
plaii^^, covere^ with saftds of a prodigious depth, they were seized 
v^'ith terror. Surrounded, as with a- sea, they gazed round as far 
as.lheif^sigJit could extend, to discover, if possible, some place that 
was^inkabited ; but all in vain, for they could not perceive so much 
ais a'siAgle tree, nor the least footsteps of any land that had been 
cultivated. To increase their calamity, the water, that they had 
brought in goat-skins, upon camels, now failed ; and there was not 
60 much as a single drop in all that sandy desert. " They therefore 
were reduced to the sad condition of dying aUnost with thirst ; not 
to meijtion the danger they were in of beiug buried under moun- 
tains of sand, that are sometimes raised by the winds ; and which 
had formerly destroyed 50,000 of Gambyses's troops. Every thing 
,was by this tune scorched to so violent a degree, and the air be» 
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came so hot, that the men couldkcarcely breathe ; when, oira^ sud 
den, whether by chance, say the historians, or the immedgtos^ 
. indt^lgence of heaven, the sky was so completely oversnpad ^mtjj 
thick clouds, that they hid tiie sun, yhich wa« a great reuef to the^, 
army; though thty were still in want of water. But the stomw 
having discharged itself in a violent rain, e^ery soldier got aamuch 
as he wanted ; and sgjcne were so J>arche5 With thirst, thftt th|y 
stood with their mouths op^n, and catched the rain as it fe^ Tne 
judicious reader knoWs what judgment njp is to fcmn of Ujjese mar- •- 
vellous incidents^ with ^ich historians have thougnt prc^r to em- 
bellish this relation. . f * .^ ■# t^. ^ 

They were several days in crossing thise ^serts; and upon their 
arriving near \he place where the oraclS stood, ^ey P^g^^ved^ 
great numBer of ravens "Ajmi^ before thamost advaacfe standfi^* 
These ravens, sometimes,^ new to the ground" when the ardiy 
marched slowlyl and, at oUier times, advanced Ibtwurd, as iLit 
were to serve them as guides, till they, at Jast, came to- the t^op 
of the god. A very surprising tircumstaUce is, that alt ho ugh yus 
oracle be situated in the midst of &n almogt bounilk^ VMJ^^ 
nevertheless, is surrj^ded with a ^fbve. so veiy ffadj^^w the 
sun-beams can scarcely pierce it; not to mention tffaLjtlij^fimffiJg. 
wajtered with several springy of {j^esh water, whi(5i prAserveKnP 
perpetual verdure. It is related, that ifear tl?i# grove there il 
another, in the midst of which there is a fountain^<^lleiLthe'tpa<§r,'' 
or fQuntain of the sun. At day-br^k it is luk^wqpn, at nogn^old; 
but in the evening 4t grows warmer, by degrees, and at miai5ght is , 
boiling hot ; after this, as day approaches, it decreases jn heat, an^ 
continues this vicissitude forever. # » * 

The god, who is worshipped in this temple, is not represented 
under the 'form which pamters atd sculptors ^iTerallv^ve*tQ 
god?; for he is made of emeralds, afid^ other precious ^ne% and^ 
from- the head to the navel resembles a ram.* The king Being 
come into the temple, the senior jftriest declired ]iinito be tfie son 
of Jupiter; and assured him that the god%imself Jiestowedgithis..- 
name upon him'. Alexander accepte'd it with joy, and acknowledg- 
ed Jupiter as his father. He afterwards asked the priest j w'iiether 
his father Jupiter had not allotted him the empire of the* whole 
world? To which the priest, who was as much a flatterer'«ts\he 
king was vainglorious, answered, that he should be monarch of the 
universe. At last he inquired, whether* all his father's murdCTers 
had been punished; but the priest replied, that he blaspheme^; that 
his father was immortal ; but that with regard to the murderers of 
Philip, they had all been extirpated ; adding, that he should, be in- 
vincible, and afterwards take his seat among the deities. Having 
ended his sacrifice, he offered magnificent presents to the god, aim 
did not forget the priests, who had served his purpose so well. 

* This passage in Qi^inUs Curtlas is pretty difficult, and is Variously explained by 
interpreters. . ' -^ 
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dth ^^y^lj^^i^ ti^ ^^^ s^^ of Jupiter, and 
"f r84se5TRto«fce. human species, he murned from 
Tom a triumpET Frbm that time, in all his liters, 
Fdecrees, he idways a^med this tltle^ AL^XAft^gfiR, 
OF JupiteR'Ammon ;'H^. answer to whfch, Olym^^ 
^ r, <>ne day made a very w|t|3f remonstrance in fe^pj^or^, 
^^ hy'fllnruig lipci not to engage her in any quarrels wiUi J\x9ff 
. WyiOT^Afexan^er was mdul^g himself in these chimeras, 
and tasting the great j^asure hS vanity made him conceive from 
this pompousi^itleyGTiery one derided hisi in secret; and some, who 
had not yet-put on the yoke of abject flattery, ventured to reproach 
him upon that account; but they. paid very dear for thatlibei^, as 
the sequel will show. Not satisfied with, endeavouring to pass for 
the son of a god, and of being himself peiwiadedf if. indeed this 
were ip^sible, that he really was such, he would also pass for a god ^ 
hintfe]^ till at last. Providence, having brought to pass through him 
th^ e^nts of whichjie was chosen to be uie instrument^ brought 
him t</1us end, and tfieiaby levelled him with th^ rest of mortals. 

AlexandeTj upon his return from the tempi* of Jupiter- Ammon, 
being arrived at the Palus J^reoth^ which, was rmt far from the 
l^aiM of Pharos, made a visit to his new city^the building of yhich 
Waft already -far advanced. - He took the ^^0. methods ^K«sible to 
•people it, inviting thitjjer persons from aM quart^, to wla^om h^ 
ojQEei^ the most advantageous conditions, ^e drew toiiit,f among 
^thers, a coi^iderable number of fews, by alh^ing them very 
great privilest^sufoiihe not ccfy left. theil^ the free exercise of theij: 
religion and laws, but^put them on the 8ame*foot in every respect 
with .4he Madfedonians whom he s^tl^d ihere.* From thence he 
%^^t to Memphis,'where he spent the winter. • ** 

/ V^irro obsejrves, that at the time this king built Alessandria, the 
u^ oi papyrus (fo^^WMting) ^ifets found'ia Egypt. ^ * 

' Dtymg Alexander's s^y in M^mphis4 he Settled the^afiairs of^ 
Egypt,"suffering none but Macedonians to .command»the trdbgp. 
flfe divided the country into districts, over fach of '^hich he appoint- . 
ed a lieutenant, wRo receivedjprders l^pm himielf 6i^y ; not ihink- 
in^t safe to intrust the general command of aH the troops to one 
single person, in so large an3 populous a cormtry. « With regard to* 
the ci^ government, he^invested*one'"Doloaspes, an Egyptian, with 
the whole -power of it; for being desftous that Egypt shoulcj still 
be governed by its ancient laws and customs, he was of opinion 
that a natiye of Egypt, to who«f {hey must be familiar, was fitter 
for that office than any foreigner whatsoever. i- 

To hasten the building of his new city, he apppmted Qleonjpnes 
inspector over it ; with orders fof him to levy the tril?ute which 
Awibia was to pay. But- ih)s Cleom«nes was a very wicked wretch, 
* . " *• . •• 

♦ Varro apncr A. Gelft !. xiii.*.-*. t Jo8^tiv,^ntra Appion. J Anian, \U 
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who abused ^ authority, aa4 oppressed th#pfople witli ^ utmoist 
barbarity. j^'- 

SECT. vni. '" - 

Alexander, after hif return from Egypt, resolves to fD in pursuit of Dariuf. Atiiifl' 
setting out he liears of tiie deatii of that monarch's <]aeen. He causW to be paMj^er 
the honours wbich were due to her rank. He passes th0 Euphrates tnd Tigr^and 
comes up with Darius. The famous battle of Arbcla. 

Alexander having settled the affairs of Egypt,* set out from 
thence in the spring, to march into the East against Darius. In 
his way through Palestine, he heard news which ^ave him great 
uneasiness. At his going into Egypt, he had appomted Androma- 
chus, whom he higWy esteemed, governor of Syria and Palestine. 
Andromachus coming to Samaria to lettle some affairs in that 
country, the Samaritans mutinied ; and'setting fire to the housQ in 
which he was, burnt him alive. It is very probable, that'this was ^ 
occasioned by the rage with which tliat people were fired, at their 
having been denied t^e Sftme privileges that had been granted^the 
Jews, tlieir enemies. Alexander was highly exasper^ed against 
them for this cruel action, and accordingly he put to death all t^ose 
who had any hand in it, banished the rest from.the city of Samaria, 
supplying their room with a colony of Macedonians, and divi^fed . 
rtie Test of their lands among the Jews. ' ' 

He made some stay in Tyre^o settle, the various affairs of the 
countries he left b^liind him, in his pr^ress towards^ nejw^ conjq^ests. ' 
A. M. 3673. He was scarce set out, wh^n an eunuch brought* 

Ant. J. c. 351. word, tliat Darius's consort wa^justdead. Hear- 

ing thig, he returned hack, and went into the tent of Sysigambis,* 
v?hom he founif bathed in tears, and lying qn the ground, in. ti$^ 
midet of the young prince^es, who ^o were weeping ; end near 
t*iem the son of Darius^ a child, who "was the mdre worthy of com-, 
passion ,f as he was less ^nsibl^ to evils, wliich concerned him 
mA-e than any other. Alexander consoled them in so kind and 
tender a manner^ as plainly showed that he himself was deeply and 
sincerely afilicted. He caused her fiAieral obsequies to be perform- 
ed with the utmost splendour and magnificence. One of the 
eunuchs who superintended the cli^mber, a»d who had been taken 
with the princesses, fled from |;he camp, and ran to Darius, whom 
he informed of his consort's death. The Persian monarch was 
seized w|th the most violent affliction upon hearing this nows, par- 
ticularly, as he supposed she wouia not be allowed the funeral 
ceremonies due to her exalted rank. But the eunuch undeceived 
him cm this occasion, by telling him the honours which Alexander 

* ■ 

* Diod. 1. xvii. p. 530—536. Arrian. I. i5. p. Ill— ^^. Plufarch in Alex. p. 681— 
fl85. d. Curt. I. iv. c. 9—16. JuBlin. I. xi. c. 12—14. t Ob id ipsum miserabilis, 

tfbftd nondum sentiebat calamitatem, maxima ex parte, ad ipei&n reduftdantcm. Q. 
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. had paid his quecti after her death, and the civihties he had always ' 
shown her in her hfetime. Darius, upon hearing* these words, was 
fired with suspicions of so horrid a kind, that they did not leave 
him a moment's quiet. 

Taking the eunuch asid^ he spoke to him as follows ; ** If tlion 
aost still acknowledge Darius for thy lord and sovereign, tell me, « 
by the respect and veneration thou owest to that great splendour 
of Mithres* which ealiriitens us, and-to this hand which the king ^ 
stretcheth out to thge ; lell me, I say, whether, in bcmoaflii^ tte * 
dea^ of Stirf;ira^ I do not bewail the leaet of her evils ; and who- 

.tlie'r, as she felt into' the hands of a yftung monarch, shfe did hot 
first lose her ^honour, and aiterwafds her life.'* Tha" eunuch, 
throwing himself- af Darius'^feet, besought him not to think so iii- 
jurioudy ^f- Alexander's virtue i nor dishonour his wife and. si^er ^ 

, after her deatji ; and not t(t€eprive hiiftseif of the greatest conso- .- 
latioB he could possibly have in his mis^rtmiesj tiz. to be firmly 

Jlersuaded, that the prince^ who had trirtidiphed over him, was supe- 
rior to the frailties of other men;' that he ought rather to admire 
Alexander, ae he had given the -Persian ladies fnuch ^tron^f*proofs ' 
of his virtue and oontinencfe, than "he had- given thf^Persi^s them- - 
selv!BS of his valour. wV-fter this, he confirmed jill'he had before 
said, by the most dreadful oaths a;nd imprecations ; and" then gave 
him a particular atfcdunt of *wh^ 'public feijre had related, concera- 

* ingthe wisdem, temperance, anil mdgnanijriUy of Alpxan^r. 

k Darius^ returning mto the liaU'where his courtiers w^ere assem- 
bled, and lifting np Ifis hands to, heaveR, brok^ mto the followixig *• 
prayei: : " Ye gods, who preside " over the birth of men, and .who » 
dispose of kings and empires, grant that, after having raised' the; 
i^rtune .of Persia fr(Mi Its 'dejected stS^te, I may'transniit itto ijiy '• 
descendants with the sdme lustre in which I receiv^d^it; in order • 
that, after having triumphed (Tver my enemies', T m&y acknowledge 
the favours which Alexander has fehown in my Calamity to persons 
who, of all -others, are most 'Sear to feie : or, in case the time or- 
. dained by the ^tes is^ at last ooifte, w^en ft nnist necessarily hap- 
pen, from the anger of the. gods, ©r the ordinary vicissitudes of*"* . 
numan affairs, that th§ empire of Persia mfist end ; grant, great 
gods, that npne but Alexander may ascend the thrOne of Cyrus." * 

In the mean time, Alexander^ having set out uiton his march, 
arrived with Iris whole army at Thapsaciis^ where he--||aSs§d a 
bridge that lay across th^ Euphrates, ajjd eontini^d his journey . 
towards the Tigris, where he expected to come up with the enemy. ' 
Darius had already' made ""owrtures of peace to -liiln twice; but i 

^ finding at last that there \^ere no hopes of -their concludaog one* 
unless he r^igne#the whole empire to him. he therefore prepared 

. ^himself #gain fox battle. For tl4s purpdse> he assembled in Babyloa- , 

^ * ThaBersiHTiaiworslupped the suji imder the nmne of JVfi^r^a, and thcjioon und«f 
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an army half as numerous again as that which be liad at Issti^f, 
■and marched it towards Nineveh : his forces covered all the plains 
^ of Mesopotamia. Advice being brought^ that the en«jriy was Act 
.^ offrhe caused Satropates, colonel of the cavalry, to advance at 
the head of 1000 chosen horse; and likewise gaye GOOO toMazaeus, - 
governor of the province ; to prevent Alexaude^r from crossing thl| 
river, and to lay waste the country throjigh which that monarch 
was to pass: but he arrived too late. ' * 

Of all the rivers of the East, this i» the most rapid ; and it not 
only receives a great number of rivulets^ai its vmves, but drags 
along with it ^reat stones ; so that it. is named Tigris, on ac- = 
count of its prodigious rapidity, an* arrow beijjg bq called in the 
Persian tongue. Alexander sounded those j^rts of the river whic^ 
were fl>rdable, and there the water^ at the entrance^ came up to the. 
' horses' bellies, and in the middle to th(^r breasts. Moving drawn 
^'■np his infantry in the form of u Imlf moon, arid prbteted his cavalry* 
. ^ on tlie wiugs, they advanced ta the current of the- water wdth Qp' 
great diliieulty, carrying theif arms over <;heir head^. The king < 
waded on foot apiong'tl^ infantxyVtirid \vas the first wlio appeared 
- -^n the opposite share, where. he pointed out with hisjiand the ford 
* 'tcfe-tiie soldiers; iVnot being. possible- for ^imlto* majic them 'hear' " 
, hin*.. But if vvae with the ^eategt difficulty tiiey kept their .fdot-' 
* ing; because of the slippeviiiess of the ^toa^s,''ana llie "^lupetng^ity , 
ofthe stroanw 'Such soldiers as jiot only carried tl]«§ir amis, hut, 
their clc*hee also,' were mu^ more embakrrass^d; for beiljg unable- 
' to-, support themselves, they 'tvere carriad mto whirlpool? unless 
^ -Cl^hey^Iirew iiA'ay tiieirlDurd^s. At the same time, the hea|)s df . 
.clothes floating up *and doxvn,-beat down several ; and, as ^very' 
: ^man endeavoured to catch at* his own things, they annoyed one 
[ ^ another 'more than the 'river .did'. , It. -v^as to no purpose thar tlie 
. king cbmm^de^ them, with a loud voic-e, *o save nothing but theij" 
arms; and assured them, thut h6 himself XVould compensate theii ' 
"other losses; for not one of th^m could hear his admonitions or or- ' 

* ^ders, so great wa^ihe nojse-and ttfiHult. At"Iast,.tiiey all passed* 
' Tover that part of the ford wher^ the water was shallowest, and the 

stream less impetuous,' a^d" their chief 'loss was only that pf ,a smafl' 

* part of their baggage. / . * , * • * ' 

Jt is certain, that this army might easily have J)e*en cut to pieces, 

had they Seen 05)posed by a g§i|Bral who dared to conquer; that is, 

. -' to make ever s© little opposition to thei» passage. But Mazsiis, 

who might easily have defeated them h^d he come up "syheii they ' 
* w^e crossing tm river in disorder aftid confusion, did not arrive, .. 
till they \vere drawn up in battle array,. A^ like good fortune had ^ 
Jilways aljten^d this -prince" hithoHo, both wh'fen he passed the 
.' « Granicus in sight of so prodigious a iriultitudo of Jiorse a|id foot," 
^ Who waited hig eomingon tire shore ; 'and also in- the roeks of (^1?- 
.. cia, when he found the passes and ^ygits quite operand defence-"* 
'- le^s, where a.sl^ll. ni^b^ of tioops might hav^ 'cheeky hia 

f -: * * „ .« . ^,.'. .* - ^ 
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pFTogress. This circumstance may lessen our surprise at that ex- 
cess of boldness,* which was his peculiar characteristic, and which 
perpetually prompted him toencounter blindly the greatest dangers: 
since, as he was always fortunate, he never had once room to sus- 
pect himself guilty of rashness. 

The king, having encamped two days near the river, commanded 
his soldiers to be ready for marching on the morrow ; but about 
jiine or ten in ^he evening, when the sky was calm and clear, the 

r. moon first lost its light, and appeared afterwards quite sullied, and 
as it were tinged with blood. Now as this happened just before a 
"gteat battle was going to be fought, the doubtful success of which 

-had already filled the army with sufficient disquietude, they were 
first struck with a rehgious awe, and afterwards seized with fear. 
They cried out, "That heaven displayed the marks of its anger;, 
^nd that they were dragged, against the will of the gods, to the 
extremities of the earth: that rivers opposed their passage; that 
the stars refused to lend their usual light ; and that they could now 
B^e nothing but deserts and solitudes: that merely to satisfy the 

. -ambition of one man, so many thousands shed their blood; and that 
for a m^ who cbntenmed his own country, disowned his fether, 
and pretended to pass forti god." * . 

These muriiDurs were rising to an •pen insurrection, when Alex- 
ander, whom nothing could intimidate, summoned the officers of 
his army into his, tent, and cpmmanded such of the Egyptian sooth- 
sayers who. were best skilled in the knowledge of the stars, to de- 
clare what they thought of this phenomenoni These knew very 
Well the natural causes of eclipses of the moon ; but, without en- 
tering into physical argimients, they contented themselves with 
saying, that the sun was on the sidfe of the Greeks, and the moon 
on that of the Persians, and that, whenever it suffered an eclipse, 
it always threatened the latter* with some grievous calamity, where- 
of they mentioned several examples, ail which they adduced as true 
and mdisputable. Superstition has a surprising influence over the . 
minds of the vulgar. How headstrong and inconsistent soever 
they may be, yet if they are once struck with a vain image of 
religion, they will sooner obey soothsayers than their leades. The 
answer made by the Egyptians beuig dispersed among the soldiers, 
it revived their hopes and courage. 

The king, purposely to take advantage of this ardour, began his 
march afler midnight. On his right hand lay the Tigris, and on 
his left the mountains called Cordycei. At day-break the scouts, 
whom he had sent to view the enemy, brought word that Darius 
was marching towards him ; upon which he immediately drew up 
his forces in battle array, and set himself at their head. However, 
it was aflerwards found, that they were only a detachment of 1000 
horse that were sent out to reconnoitre, and which soon retired to 

* Audacise qnoque, qua inaximd viguit, ratio minui potest ; quia Bunqnam In discif- 
■Mm venit, an temere fecisset. Q. C^. 
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the main anny* NevCTthelcse, n^ws was brought 
JDarius was now but 150 stadia* fr6m the place wl 
"were. 

Not long before this, some letters had heen intejrce^tei 
larius solicited the GTe«ian sofltii 




Darius solicited the GTe«ian soioi^s either to kill or betj ^ 
ander. ^Nothing can reflect so grea^an odium on , the mefbioB 
this prince, as an attempt of tlutkin'd; an atte»ipt**o coHiVa "* 
black, and more than once repeated. Al&xaider ufas in dp 
himself, whether it would be proper for him -to read'theiA I 
a ftill assembly, relying aajnueh otfthe ^S^ctiQnand'ffdblit^ . 
Greeks, as on tlwit of ,ithfe Macedonians. ' But Armfeip di^uaSted 
4iim from it ; declaring, ti^t it wo«ld be ^langeicuiB ev^ifcto awrfbe 
such thoughts in the minds «f ^ol(h«wa; tJmt one^orjy wa^ufficient 
to strike the blow r and that avarice .was capable of titt^mp^ng the 
most enormous <}rimes. The -king followed this prijclent coun^, 
•fffid ordered his army- to ma]?«l»lbrward' u 
* * Although Darius had Iwice sued in<isain,for p^^, and imagined 
that'he had- nothing to trust to but liis arms ; nevertheless, heifig 
overCt>me by the advantageous reports which had been madetohijti 
of Alexander's tenderness and huui^nity towards hi^amily, he 
despatched 4;en of his chief relations, WliO were to ofFca* hkn fresh 
conditions of peace, more advantageous than thejbrmcr; and to 
tliank him for the kind treatment he had given his family, Darius 
had, in tlie foruier proposals, given iMm up all the proVintes as far 
as tl)^ rivpr Halys; but now he added tjic several territwies situated 
T)etween the Hellespont and tlje'Eui)lirates, that is, all he already 
possessed. Alexander made tJie following answer: "Tell your 
sovereign, that tlmnks, between pemons who make War against each 
other, are superfluous; and that in case I have behaved witli cle- 
' money towards his family, it was for my own sake, and not for his; 
to gratify my own inclinalion, and flot to please Iiim. To insult the 
unhappy is a thing to nie unknown. 1 do not attack either prison- 
ers or women, and turn my rage against such only as are amnrd 
for the fight. If Darius were shiccrc in his demand for peace, I, 
then would debate oh what was to be dune ; but since ho still con- 
tinues by letters and by money, to spirit up my sokliers to betraj^ 
me, and my friends to murder me, i therefore am determined to 
pursue him with the utmost vigour; and that not -as an enemy, but 
a poisoner and an assassin, it indeed becomes Imn to oflfcr to yield 
up to me what I am already possessed of! Woidd he be satisfied 
with ranking second to me, without prete^iding to be my equal,, I 
might possibly th$;n hear him. Tell him that the world will not 
permit two suns, nor two sovereigns. Let him tlierefore choose 
either to surrender to-day, or fight me to*morrow, and not flatter 
himself with the hopes of better success than he has hitherto had." 
Darius's pr(^sals are certainly not reasonable; but then, is Alex- 



Sevto or eight leagues. 
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aiider's ifewerniucb more so? In the former we behold a prinee, 
who is nSt yet sensijjle of his own weakness, or at least who caa- 
not prevail with himself to own it ; and in the latter, we see a 
monarch quite intoxicated with his good fortune, and carrying his 
pride to such an excess of folly, as is not to be paralleled: "The 
world ;!0rill not permit two suns, nor two sovereigns." If this be 
greattiessjand not bombast, 1 do not know what can ever deserve 
Sie latter name. The ambassadors having leave to depart, returned 
]iack, and told Darius tlmt be mu^t now prepare for battle. The 

^ latter pitched£his camp near a village csdled Gaugamela, and the 
river Bumellus, in a plain at a considerable distance from Arbola. 
He had before levelled the spot which he pitched upon for the field 

. of battle, inK>rder that his chariots and cavalry might have full 

4U*oom to act; recollecting, that his. engaging in the straits of Cilicia 
nad lost him the battle fought there. At the same time, he liad 
pr^ared caltraps,* to annoy th^enemy's horse. 

Alexander, upon bearing tins news, continued four days in the 
place he then was, to rest his army, and surrounded his camp with 

• trenches and palisades; for he was determined to leave all his bag- 

g^^ and j^e useless soldiers in it, and inarch the remainder agaiii^ 

«Qie enemy, wilh no othe| equip^e than the arms they carried. 

Aixordingly he s^ out about nine in the evejiing, m order to fight 

i Dariira at day-break f wh6, upon fiiis news, had drawn up his army 
in order of battle^- Alexander also marched in battle array ; for 
both armies were within two or three leagues of each other. 
When he was arrived at the mountains, where he could discover 
.the enemy's whole army, he halted; and having assembled his 
general officers, as well Macedonians^ as foreigners, he debated 

^ whether they should engage immediately, or pitch their camp in 
that place. Th^ latter opinion being followed, because it was 
, jtfdged proper-for them to view the fiew of battle, and the manner 
ija which the enenvy was drawn up, the armyenc'amped in the same 
order in ♦which it had marched; during whicli, Alexander, at the 
hi^ad of his light infantry' and his royal regiments, marched round 
the plaia iji which the battle was to be fought. 

Being returned, he assembled his generS officers a second time» 
and told them that there was no occasion for his making a speech, 
because their courage and great actions were alone sufficieht to 
excite them to glory ; that he desired them only to represent to the 

; soldiers, that they were not to fight, on this occasion, for Phcenicia 
or Egypt, but fo^ all Asia, which Would be possessed by him who 
should conquer; and that, after having gone through so many pro- 
vinces, and left behind them so great a number of rivers and moun- 
tains, they could secure their retreat no otherwise tlum by gaining 

* A caltrap ig an instrument composed of spikes. Several of these are laid in the 
fields throagh Which the cavalry is to march, in order that they may run into the bones' 
feet. 

TOL. V. ,1 
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a complete -victory. After this speech, he ordere* thera to tafe 
some repose, , * . 

It is said that Parmenio advised him to attack the enemy in the 
night-time, alleging that they might easUy be defeated, if fallen 
upon by surprise, and in the dark ; h^ the king answered, so loud, 
tiiat all present might hear hinii that it c&d not become ^lej^der 
to steal a victory, and therefore he was, resolved to fight^jaiw *fcon-« 
quer in broad day-light. Thi&'was n haughty, but, at the same 
time, a prudent answer ; for it was nummg great hazard, to falb 
upon so numerous an army in the night-time§ and iman unknojvn 
country. Darius, fearing he should bp attacked at unawares, be- '' 
cause he had not intrenched himself, wliged his soldiers to continue 
the whole night under .arms, which proved of the hightst prejudice 
to him in the engagement. ^ 

Alexander, who in the crisis of affairs used always tq consult the 
soothsayers, observing very exactl)! whatever they enjoined, in 6r«> 
der to obtam the favour of tllfe gods, inding hiqiself upon the point 
of fighting a battle, the success of which was to give -empire to the 
conqueror, sent for Aristander, in whom he reposed th^ greatest • 
confidence. He then shut hftnself up with the soothsftye^ to make 
some secret sacrifices; and afterwards o^ered^up vi«tims to Fe^rT" • 
which he doubtless did to prevent his troops frbm^being seized wRh 
dread, at the sight of the formidable army of Darius. The ^oth* . 
sayer, dressed in his vestments, holding- vervajji, with his head 
veiled, first repeated the prayers which the king was to address to 
Jupiter, to Minerva, apd to Victory. The whole being ended, AIck- 
ander went to bed, to repose himself during the remaining part of 
the night. As- he revolved in his mind, not without some emotion, 
the consequence of the battle which was upon the point of beings , 
fought, he could not sleep immediately. But hi^ body being op- 
pressed, in a manner, by the anxiety of his mind, he slept soundly - 
the whole night, contrary, to his usual custom ; eo that when his 
generals were assembled at day-break before his tent, ta receive 
his orders, they were greatly surprised to find he was not awaka; 
upon which they tliemselves commanded the soldiers to take some 
refreshment. Parmenio having at last awakened him, and seem* 
irig surprised to find, him in so calm and sweet a sleeps just as he - 
was going to fight a battle, in which his whole fortune lay at -^ta] ^ : 
'< How is it possible," said Alexander, " for us not to be cabn, since ♦ 
the enemy is coming to deliver himself into our hands ?" Imme- 
diately he took up his aims, mounted his horse, and rode up and 
down the ranks, exhorting the troops to maintain, and, if possible, 
to surpass, their ancient fame, and the glory they had hitherto ac- 
quired. Soldiers, on the day of battle, imagine they see the fate 
of the engagement painted in the face of their general. As for 
Alexander, he had never appeared so calm, so gay, nor so resolute. 

♦We must read in Plutarch <pi^a instead of ^/^, 
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The serenity and security which- they observed in him, were in a 
nnanner so many aisuflinces-ef the victory. 

* There was a great difference between the two armies with re- 
spect to numbers, but much more so with regard to courage. That 
W Darius consisted at least of 600,000 foot, and 40,000 horse;* and 

he other of no more than 40,000 foot, ar^ 7 or 18,000 horse : but 
latter was ajl fire and strength ; whereas, on the side of the 
l^ersians, it was a prddigious assemblage of ihen, not of soldiers ; 
an empty phantom rather than a real army.f 

Both sides were disposed fo very near the same array. The 
foxcfeg Vere drawn up in two lines, the cavalry on the two wings, 
■ aijd the infantry iir the middle ; the one and the other being under 
the particular conduct of the chiefs oTeach of the different nations 
that composed -them, and commanded in general by the principal 
'crown-offieers. ^hi^ front of the battle (under Darius) was covered 
with^^OO chariots armed with scythes, and with fifteen elephants, 
»thit ting taking his post in the centre of the first fine. Besides the 
jguards, which were the flower of his forces, he also had fortified 
'himself with the Grecian infantry, whom he had drawn up near his 
person ; believing this body only capable of opposing the Macedo- 
nian phaJanx. As h^a armj^epread over a much greater space of 
' ground than that of tflj ej^my? he intended to fiirround, and to 
charge them, at one ana the same time, both in front and flank. 
But Alexander had gtiarded against this, by giving orders to the 
*' commanders of tfie second line, that in case they should be charged 
, i^ their rear, to face Hbout to that side ; or else to draw up their 
troopa in formX)f a gibbet, and cover their wings, in case the enemy 

* should charge tKem in. flank- He had posted, in the fronit of liis 
first line/ the greatest part of his bow-men, slingers, hurlers of jave- 
Ifcs, in order that th^se might make head against the chariots arm- 
ed with scythes; and frighten the horses, by discharging at them a 
shower of arrows, javehns,«and stones. Those who led on the 
wings, were ordered to extend them as wide as possible ; but in 
such a manner as not to weaken the main body. As for the bag- 
gage and the clipli\jes, among whom were Darius's mother and 

•chSdren, they were left in the camp, under a small guard. Parme- 
'*.. nio commanded, as he had always done, the left wing, and Alexan- 
der the rig^t. * 

When Sie two armies came in sight, Alexander, who had been 
shown the several places where the caltraps were hid, extended 
more and more towards the right to avoid them ; and the Persians 
advanced forward in proportion. Darius, being afraid lest the Ma- 
■cedonians should drav him from the spot of ground he had levelled, 
^d carry hiin into another that was rough and uneven, where his 
arme4 wianots could not act, commanded the cavalry in his left 
^^wing, wjiiich spread much farthar than that of the enemy's right, to 

* Accoiding to s^eral historiams It amounted to upwards of l,00a,000 men. t No- 
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march right Jbrward, and wheri about upon the Macedonians ia 
flank, to prevent them from extending tKlir line farther. Thagjt 
Alexander despatched against them the body of horse in his servi^^ 
commanded by Menidas; but, as these Were not able to mul^ehcj^ 
against the enemy, because of their prodigious numbers, he rein- 
forced them with the P©onians, whom Aretas commanded, a^ 
with the foreign cavalry. The Barbarians gavg wjiy at first, but 
soon returned to the charge. Besides the advantage of mimbers, 
they had that also of their coats of mail, which secured them- 
selves and their horses much more. Alexander's cavalry was, 
much annoyed : however, they sustained the charge ,witB great 
bravery, and at last put them^;o flight. .. * * 

Upon this the Persians dtove the chariots armed with scythes 
against the Macedpnian phalanx, in order to bfead^it, butwith Mttte 
success. The noise which the soldiers who fogned that-body idad^ 
by striking their swords agairist'their bucklers, and the arrows whicS • 
flew on all sides, frightened the horses, and made a great numoel" oft* 
them turn back against their own troops. Others, layii^ hold^a^tf 
their horses' bridles, pulled the riders down, and cat them to pieces^ 
Part of the chariots drove ^etw«en the battahons, which opfened ^ 
to make way for them, as they -had 4)een o^ere4 to doy by wlH|;b^ * 
means they didiittle or no execution.^ '■ * ' ' ,, 

Alexander, seeing Darius jset his wholl army in^otion irf ordej 
to charge him, employed a stratagem to encourage his soldiers. 
When the battle was at the hottest, and the ]\ta<»donians werSb^"^ 
the greatest danger, Aristandef, the soothsayer, <ilothed in Ss 
white robes, holding a branch of laurel in his hand, advances jwnpii^ 
the troops as he had been instructed by th^ kiog: and, ciying that 
he saw an eagle hovering over Alexander's head (a sure^omen of 
victory,) he showed with his finger tl>e pretended bird to the sol- 
diers; who, relying upon the sincerity <3f the soothssiyer, l^cied- 
they also saw it ; and thereupon renawed the attack wifh greatear 
cheerfulness and ardour than ever. Then the king perceiving that 
Aretas, after having charged the cavalry, apd put theminto disor- 
der, upon their advancing to surround his right wiftg, had begoft to 
break the foremost ranks of the main body of the Barbarian army;* 
marched to support him with the flower of his trqops, whefi he^uite .* 
broke the enemy's left wing^ which had*already begun t« give way; 
and without pursuing the forces whigh he had thrown into disorder, 
he wheeled to |he left, in or4er t6 faD upon the body in which 
Darius had posted himselC. The presence of the two kinffs^inspiitwi 
both sides with new vigQ}ir. Darius was mounted on a chariot, and^ 
Alexander on horseback; both surrounded wSh then: brayest offi- - 
cers and soldiers, whose only endeavour Was to savejthe lives of. 
their respective princes, at the hazard of their, own. " T^#iJatlS 
was obstinate and bloody. Alexander having wounded Darius'^ 
equerry with a javelin, the Persians, as welt as thQ^ Macedonians, 
imagined that the kin|^ was killed ; ujpon^^hiQJ^ the former{%||pa)6^ 
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U^ aloud Into the mofet dismal lainenCktions, the whole army wa« 
seeded with the greatest consternation. The relations of **Dariu8, 
who w^re at his feft hand, fled away wfth the guaf ds, land so aban- 
doned the chariot; but those who Were at his right, took him into 
the centre of their body. Historiantftelate, that this priace, having 
" drawn his scimitar, reflected whether he ought not to lay violent 
, hands upon himself, rather than fly in an i^ominious manner; but, 
perceiving fron^ Wk chariot that his soldiers still fought, he was 
ashan^d to forsake*them ? and, as he was wavering between hope 
*m4^^air, theEf^ersStns retired insensibly, and thinned their ranks; 
whfeft it could BO longer bolfcalled a battle, but a slaughter. Then 
^arius, wrning about Tiis ch«^ot, fled with the r€st ; and the con- 
queror wa^ now wholly employed in pursuing him. 

Whilst all this was doing in the ftght wing (5f the Macedonians, 
where the ^dctory was not doubtful; the left whig, commanded by 
T^rmenio, was in great .danger. A detachment of the Persian, In- 
^n, i^nd Parthian horse, which were the best in all the Persian 
army, having broke, through the infentry on the left, advanced to 
tt^e very baggage. . 'Bhe momentethe captives saw them arrive in ' 
ffie camp, they armed themselves with every thing* that came first 
to hand, and, joining the (Rivalry, rushed upon the Macedonians, who 
were now charged both beforehand behind. They,. at the same 
time, told Sysigambis, that Darius had won the battle (for this they 
believed;) that tke"^ whole baggage was plundered, and that she 
was now ^ing to tecover her hberty. But this princess, who was 
a woman of great wisdom? though this news affected her in the 
stron'^est mamier, coyld not easily give crjedit to if; and being un- 
•ttrilling to exasperate, by too hasty a joy, a conqueror who had 
»treafed her with so much humanity, did not discover the least emo- 
tion ; did not once change countenance, nor let drop a single word ; 
^ut,. in her usual posture, calmly waited till the event should de- 
nounce her fate. 

* .Parmenjo, upon the first report of this attack, had despatched a 
messenger to, Alexander to acquaint him %vith the danger to which 
the camp was exposed, and to receive his orders. " Above all 
things," saick the prince, " let him not weaken his main body; let 
him not mind the baggage, but apply himself wholly to the engage- 
ment ; for victory will not only restore us our own possessions, but 
also give those of the enemy into our hands." The general officers, 
who commanded the infantry which "formed the centre of the second 
line, seeing the enemy were going to make themselves masters of the 
cftmp and b^gage, made a hsOftum to the right, in obedience to 
the order whick had been given, antl fell upon the Persians be- 
. Wnd, many of whom were cut to pieces, and the rest obliged to re- 
tn^ J but as these were horse, the Macedonian foot could not follow 
them. 

Soon after, Parmenio himself was exposed to much greater peril, 
'Mazf us, having rushed upon him with all his cavalry, charged the 

I 8 
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Macedonians m^flank, and%e^aii to Burrouna them. Immediate^ 
Pannenio sept Alexander advice of the danger he was in ; dec&r- 
ing, that in case he were not immediately succoured, it wouj^ be 
impossible for him to keep his soldiers together. The prince twas 
actually in pursuit of Darius, and fancying he was almost come lin 
;with him, rode ^ith the utmost speed. He flattered himself, thf£- 
he should absolutely put an end to the war, in case he co^d bufc 
seize his person. But, upon this news, he turiwSl f^out in order to. 
succour Ms left wing^ shuddering with rs^e t^ see his prey.jW|<l,^- 
tory torn in this manner from him j and complaining^ainst iRr^pe, 
' ~ " ' '*^ """ght, tnar 



for havinff favoured Darius more in^ffis^*flight, 
pursuit of that monarch. 

Alexander, in his march, met th^ enemy's horse who fiad plun- 
dered the basfgage, returning in good ordy, and rehiring, not as 
soldiers who had been defeated, but almost as if thej^^ad* g^nei 
.the victory. And now the battle became *nore ob^g|mate thyin h^ 
fore ; for the Barbarians marching close in columns, aot in orfler W 
battle but of march, it was very difficult to break. thrjS^gh ^hem; 
and they did not amuse themselv^ with thro#mg javeSins, nor ^i^h 
wheeling about according to their usual custom ; but man engaging 
against man, each did aU that lay in his power to unhorse" lys ene- 
my. Alexander lost threescore of his guards in this attack. He- 
phaestion, CcBnus, and Menidas, were woundejfljin it; Boweve^he 
triumphed on this occasion, and all the BarbaAms were*^ cj^t to 
pieces, except such as forced their way through his sqij^rofis^. 

During this, ijews had been brought Mazseug that Darii^ was 
defeated ; upon which, being greatly alarmed and dejected Sy the 
ill success of that monarch, though the advantage was entirely gi# 
Ms side, he ceased to charge the enemy, who were no^ in disorder,* 
so briskly as before. Parmenio could not conceive how it came to 
pass, that the battle, which before was carried on so warmly, should 
slacken on a sudden ; however, like ah able commander, wno ^izes 
every advantage, solely intent upon inspiring his soldiers^with fresk 
Vigour, he observed to them, that the terror wMch spread through- 
out the enemy's ranks, was the forerunner of their defeat; and 
fired them with the notion how glorious it would, be 4br them to 
put the last hand to the victory. Upon this exhortation, they re- 
covered their former hopes and bravery ; and transformed on a sud- 
,den, as it were, into other men, they gave the horses the rein, an^ 
charged the enemy with so much fury, as threw them into the 
greatest disorder, and obliged them to fly. Alexander came up at 
that instant, and overioyea to find the scale turned in his -faxotfr, 
and the enemy entirely defeated, he renewed (in concert with Par- 
menio) the pursuit of Darius. He rode as far as Arbelqi, where he 
~ fancied he should come up with that monarch a^d all his baggage; 
4>ut Darius had only just passed by it, and left his treasure a pcey 
to the enemy, with Ms bow and shield. * 
^ Such was the success of this famous battle, wMph gave ,ejfpvt9 
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to the conqueror. According^ to Arrian, the Persians lost 300,000 
men, besides those who were taken prisoners ; which, at least, is a 
proof that the loss wad. very great on their side. That of Alexan- 
der was YCSiy inconsiderate, he not losing, according to the last- 
inentioned author, 1200 men, most of whom were horse. 

A. M. 3674. .This enflfagemeut was fought in the month of 

Ant. J. a 33Q. October,* about the same time that, two years be- 
fore, the battle of Issus was fought. As Gpaugamela, in Assyria^ 
the spot where the two armies engaged, was a small place of very 
little note, this was called the batue of Arbela, that being the near- 
est city to the field of battle. 

« SECT. IX. 

Alexandre possesses himself of Aibela, BmbylQjLjSusa, Peraepofis, and finds immenM 
riches in those cities, . At a Ihuu^et be seer nre to the pialace of Persepolia. 

Alexander's first care,t after hia^ obtairiing the victory, was to 
ofiep'^nagnificeht sacrifices to the gods^y way of " thanksgiving** 
He aflter wards gward^d such as haofeignafized themselves remark-., 
ably in Ifce bat^; bestowed riches upon them with a, very liberal 
^ hand, and gave to each of them housee, em|Aoyments,and govern- 
ments. But, beii!^ desirous of expressing more particularly his 
gratitude ttf the Greeks, for having appointed him generalissimo 
against the Persians, he gave orders for abolishing the several ty- 
rannical institutions that had started up in Greece ; that the cities 
should be restoriW to their liberties, and all Xheir rights and privi- 
leges. He wrote particularljMo the Platseans, declaring, that it 
was his desire their city shoeld be rebuilt, to reward the zeal and 
bravery by trhicfe their ancestors had. distinguishecMhemgplves, ii\ 
defendflig the common lUferties df Greece. •He also sent partof 
the spoils to the peoples of Crotona in Italy ; to honour, after the 
laps^of ao many years, the good-wiU and couMig# of Phayllus thfe 
wrestler, a native of their country ,| who (whilst war Was carrying 
on by the Illedes, ana when all the rest of the Gjeejjs that were 
Be|tled in Italy had abs^doned the true Grecians, imagining they 
were entirely undone) fitted Out a galley at his own expense, and 
sailed to Safeimis, to partake of the danger to which his country' 
men were at that tinfe exposed. So great d friend and encourager , 
says Plutareh, was Alexander, of every kind of virttie; consider-*, 
ing himself obliged in a manner to perpefhaie the remembrance 
of all great actions, to give tftem the immortality thejTinerited, and 
propose them to posteiity as so many models for their imitation. "* 

Darius, aftes^his defeat, with very few^attendants, had rode to- 
wards the river 'L/cus. After, crossing it, several advised him to 

* The month, called by the Greeks a>«Ir<wiiWi, answeVi nartly to our month df Co- 
lober. * t Diod. 1. xvii.^. 538-5^ Arrian. iMl. p. 1^--133. Plut. in Alex. p. 
685--«e8. aotot. Curt I. V. ^. 1— 7. Jogfln. I. »; c. 14. J Herodotus relates thto 

iSiloiy in^Veiy few words, L viiL c. 47. ^ . ■ 
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break down the bridge, because the enemy pursued hiin. But he 
made this generous answer :* " That life was not so dear to hkn, 
as to make him desire to preserve it by the.destractipn of so many 
thousands of his subjects and faithfbl allies, who by that means, 
would be delivered up to the mercy of the enemy ; that they had as 
much right to pass over this bridge as their sovereign, and conse- 
quently that it ought to be as open to them as to himself." After 
riding a great number of leagues full speed, he arrived at midnight 
at Arbem. From thence he fled towards Media, ovfer t^e Arme- 
nian mountains, followed by his nobility and a few pf his guards. 
The reason of his gokig that way was, his supposing that Alexan- " 
der would proceed towards Babylon and Susa, there to enjoy the 
fruits of his victory : besides, a numerous army could not pursue, 
him by this road ; whereas, in the other, horses and chariots migh^^ 
advance with great ease ; not to mention that the cbuntry was very 
fruitful. 

A few days after, Arbela surrendered to Alexwder, who ^und 
in it a great, quantity of furniture belonging to the crown, rich 
clothes, and other precious articles, with 4000 talents (about 
-775,000/.,) and aU. the riches of the army, which Darius_^,bad left 
there at his setting out against Alexander, as was before Observed. ^ 
But he was soon obliged to leave that place, because of the dis-», 
eases that spread in his camp, occasioned . by the ihfe^ction of the. 
dead bodies which covered all the field of battle. This prince ad- 
vanced therefore over the plains towards Babylon, and, after four 
days' march, arrived at Memnis, where, in a caveu is seenAhe cele- 
brated fountain which throws out bitumen, in suffi quautities^that, ., - 
we are told, it was used as cement in buiMng the walls of Babylon* 

But what Alexander admired most, was a great «gulf, which ^ 
streamed perpetually rivulets o^jf fire, fts from an inexhaustible 
spring ; and a flood oT naphtha, which overflowing, from the pro-. , 
digious quantities of it, formed a great lake pretty near the gulf.- 
This na^tha is exactly like bitumen, but has one quaji^ymore, viz, 
its catching fire so very suddenly, that, be^re it touches tC flame, 
it takes fire menely from the light that surrounds the flame, and sets 
the air between both on fire. The Barba^ans being desirous of , 
showing the king the strength and subtle nature of this combusti- 
ble substance, scattered sev<M^l drops of it yp and down after his . • 
arrival in BaJ?ylon, in that street which went up to the house he 
4iad chosen for his resilience. After this, goin^ to the other end 
of the stre€^ they' brought torfehes near the places where those 
drops were Sillen (for it was night,) and the drops which were 
nighest the torches taking fire on a sudden, the flame ran in an in- 
stant to the other end ; 1^ which means the wfeofe street seemed 
in one general conflagr|ition. 

* Non itase saluti 9us vdle consultum, nt tot milUa cociorum hosd 6l>jiciat: debere 
«t ^iia fugs viam patere, qus patuerit 8ibi. JuAttn. 
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When Alexajiier drew near Babylon, Maz«as, who had retired 
thither after the battle of Arbela, surrendered himself, with his 
t children, who were grown up, and gave the city into his hands. 
.■ The king was very well pleased with his arrival ; for he would 
- have met with great difficulties in besieging a city of such impor- 
tance, and"so well provided vidth every thing. Besides his being 
a person of quahty, and very brave, he had Sso acquked great ho- 
" nour in the last battle ; and others might be prompted, from the ex- 
ample he set thesoi, to imitate him. Alexander entered the city at 

• the head of his whole army, as if he had been marching to a battle. 
The walls of Babylon were lined with people, notwithstanding the 
greatest part of tne citizens were gone out to meet him, from the 
impatient desire they had to see then: new sovereign, whose renown 
hadiar outstripped his march. Bagophanes, governor of the for- 

" stress and guardian <Jf the treasure, unwilling to discover less zeal 
» than Ma^seus, strewed the streets with flowers, and raised on both 
. 'sides of the way silver altars, which smoked not only with frankin- 
cense, but the most fragrant perfumes of every kind. Last of aE 
"• came the presents which were to be made to the king, viz, herds of 
^,cattle, and a great number of horses ; as also Uons and panthers, 
' which were carried in cages. After these the magi walked, sing- 
ing hymns a&er the manner of their country; then the Chaldeans, 
^ accompanied by the Babylonish seothsayers and musicians : it was 

• customaryfor the latter to sing the praises of their kings to their 
instruments ; and the Chaldeans to observe the motion of the pla- 
nets, and the vicissitude of the seasons. The rear was brought up 
by the Babylonish cavalry, of which both men and horses were so 

^ sumptuous, that Hfiaginatidn can scarce conotive their magnificence. 
The long caused Xhe people to walk after his infantry, and himself 

• surroundedwith his guards, and seated on a chariot, entered the 

• city; and from thence rode to the palace, as in a kind of triumph. 
The next day he took a view of all Darius's money and moveables.' 
Of the moneys which he found in Babylon, he gave, by way of ex- 

^traordinary recompense y ta each Macedonian horseman six menoi 

• (about 15/. j) to each foreign horseman two mince (about 5Z.;) to 
eyery Macedpnian foot soldier, two minc&j and to every one of the 

• rest, two^nonths of their ordisary pay. He gave orders pursuant 

• to the advice of the magi, with whom he had several conferences, 
for the rebuilding the temples which Xerxes had demolished ; and, 
^mong others, that of Belus, who was held in greater veneration at 
Babylon than any other* deity. He gave the government of the 
province to Mazeeus, and the command of the ferces he left there 
to Apollodorus of Amphipolis.. 

Alexander, in tlie midst* of the hurry and tumult bf war, still 
I preserved a love for the sciences. He used often to converse with 
' the Chaldeans, who had always allied themselves to the study of 
, a^roftoiuy from the earUest times, and gained great fame by their 
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knowle%e lii it.* Thfey presented him with astronomfccl obsei'Va- 
tions, taken by their predecessors during the space of 1903 yeats, 
which consequently went as far backward as the ace of Nimrod, 
These were sent by Callisthenea, who accompanied Alexander, to . 
Aristotle. 

The king resided longer m Babylon than he had ^e in ^ny 
other city, which was of great prejudice to the discipline of his 
forces. The people, even from a religious motive, abandoned them- 
selves to pleasures," to voluptuousness, and the most infamous ex- 
cesses; nor did ladies, though of the highest quality, observe any 
decorum, or show the least reserve in their licentiousness, but glo- 
ried therein, so/ar from endeavouring to conceal it, or blusliftlg at '• 
their enormity. It must be confessed, that this army of soldiers, 
which had triumphed over Asia, after having thus enervated them-. " 
selves, and rioted, as it were, in the sloth and luxury of the city of;, * 
Babylon, for thirty-four days together, would have been sparce able ^ 
to complete their exploits, had they been opposed by an enenijr." .^ 
But, as they were reinforced from time to time, these irregularities 
were not so visible; for Amyntas brought 6000 foot and 500.Macc- 
donian horse, which were sent by Antipater; and 600 Thracian*. 
horse, with 3500 fopt of the same nation; besides 4000 mercenaries* 
from Peloponnesus, with near 400 hordes. 

The above-mentioned Amyntas had also brought the king fifty * 
Macedonian yoilths, ^ms to noblemen of the highest quality in the 
country, to serve as his guards. These youths waited upon him at ' 
table, brought him his horses when in the field, attended upon hiiji 
in parties of hunting, and kept guard at the door of his apartment ' 
by turns: alid these were the first steps to the highest employments ^ 
both in the army and tlie state. 

After Alexander had left Babylon, he entered the j>roviuce of 
Sitacena, the soil of which is very fruitful, and productn^e of every . ' 
thing- valuable, which made-him continue the- longer in it. fiitt lest 
indoWce should enervate the courage of his soldiers, he proposed 
- priaes fur sucii of them as should exert the greatest bravery ; and - 
; appointed as judges of the actions of tho^e who should dispute » 
this honour, persons, who themselves had been eye-witnesses of 
th& proofs of bravery which each sqjdier halsl given in the fonner ; 
battles, for on these only the prizes were to be bestowed. To each - 
of the eight men who were pronounced most valiant, he gave a '^ 
reffiment, "consisting of 1000 men: whence those officers were 
c^ed Chiiiarchi. This wa^ the first time that regiments were* 
composed of so great a number of- soldiers, as they consisted be- 
fore but of 500, and had not yet been the reward of valour. The 
ftoMers ran^in crowds to view this illustrious sight, not only as eye- 
• witnesses of the actions of all, but as judges over the judges them- 
selves; because they might perceive very easily whether rewards . ' 

* Porpbyr. apiid Simplic. in lib. ii. de Ckplo, 
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were bestowed on merit, or merely by favour ; a circumstance in 
wJiich soldiers can never be imposed upon. The prizes seem to 
have been distributed with the utmost equity and justice. 

He likewise made several very advantageous changes in military 
discipline, as established by his predecessors; for he formed one single 
body of bis whole cavalry, without showing any regard to the mf- 

llbrence of nations, and appointed such officers to command them, 
as they themselves thottght fit to nominate ; whereas before, the 

» horse of every nation used to fight under its own particular standard, 

^ahd was commanded by a colonel of its country. The trumpet's 
sound used to be the signal for the march ; but as it very frequently 
could not be well heard, because of the great noise that is made in 
decamping, he gave -orders that a standard should be set up over his 
tent, which might be seen by his whole army. He also appointed 
fire to be the signal in the night-time, and smoke in the day. 

Alexander marched afterwards towards Susa, where he arrived 
twenty days after his leaving Babykn. As he came near it, Abu- 

llites, governor of the province, sent his son to meet him, wkh a 
proiflise to surrender the city into his hands; whether he was 

V prompted to this from his own inclination, or did it in obedience to 
the orderg of Darius, to amtiBG Alexander with the hopes of plun- 
der, the king gate this young iiobleman a very gracious reception, 
w^p conducted him to the river Choaspes,the waters of which are so 
famous, upon account of their exquisite taste.* The kings of Per- 
sia never drank of any other; and, whithersoever tliey went, a 
fjuantity of it, after haying been put over the fire, was always car- 
' ried after them in silver vases. It was here thatv^butites came to 
wait \vpon him, brihging presents worthy of a king ; among which 
wer^ dromedaiies of incredible' swiftness, and twelve elephants 
which Darius had sent for from India. Being come into the city, 
he took immense sums out of the treasury, with 50^000 talents of 
silverf in ore and ingots, besides moveables, and a thousnnd other 
things of infinite value. . This wealth was the produce of the ex- 
actions imposed for several centuries upon tlie commoh people, from 
whose sweat and poverty immense revenues were raised. The 
Persian monarciis fancied they had amassed tliem for their children 
and posterity ; but, in one hour, they fell into the hands of a foreis^n 
king, who was able to make a right use of them ; for Alexander 

.-seemed to be merely the guardian or trustee of the immense riches 
which he found hoarded up in Persia ; and applied them to no other 
uge than the rewarding of merit and courage. 

Among other things, there were found 5000 quintalsj of Hermi- 
one{ purple, the finest in the world, which had been treasured up 

♦ Ilerod. lib. i. c. 188. * t About seven millions fivn hundred thousand poundfl. 
t The reader will have an idea of the prodigious value of Uiis, when he is told, thai 
this purple was sold at the rate of a bundled crowns a pound. The quintal is a hun- 
dred weight of Paris. ^ Hennione was a city of Argolis, where the best purple 
was dyed. 
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there ^urinff the space of 190 years; notwithstanding which, it^ 
heauty and lustre were no ways dimmished. 

Hete likewise was found a part of the rarities which Xerxes h^ 
brought from Greece ; and, among others, the brazen statues «t 
' Harmodius and Aristogiton, which Alexander seiit afterwards to 
Athens, where they were standing in*Arrian's time.* 

The king being resolved to march into Persia, appomted Aixhe- . 
laus governor of the city of Susa, with a garrison of 3000 men ; 
Mezarus, one of the lords of his court, was made governor of th^ . 
citadel, with 1000 Macedonian soldiers, who could not follow him ,-■ 
by reason a£ their great age. He gave the government of Susiana 
to Abutites. 

lie left Darius's mother and children itt Sufia; and having re-* 
ceived from Macedonia a great quantity of purple stuSs and rich 
^habits, made after the fashion of the country, he presented them to 
Sysigambis, together with the artificers who had wrought them; 
for he had paid her ^very kind of honour, and loved her as tenderly 
as if she had been his mother. He likewise comman^d the mes- * 
sengers to tell her, that in case slie was pleased with thgse stuflfe, 
siie might make her grandchildren learn me art of weaving them, * 
V by way of amusement ; and to give them as presents to vvhomso- 
cver they should think proper. At these .words, the tears whidi 
fell from her eyes showed but too evidently Jiow greatly she wais 
displeased with these gifts, and how insulting she considered the ' 
message ; the working in wool being considered by the Persian 
women as the highest ignominy. Those ^\;ho carried th^e pre- 
sents, having told the king tliat Sysigambis was very much dissa- 
tisfied, he thought himself obliged to make an apology for what he 
had done, and administer some coiisofation to her. . Accordingly, . 
he paid her a visit, when he spoke thus : " Mother, the stuff in 
which you gee me clothed, was not only a present from my sisters, 
but wrought by their fingers. Hence I beg you to believe, that the 
custom of my country misled me ; and do not consider that as in- 
sult, which was owing entirely to ignorance. I believe I have not. 
as yet done any thing which I knew interfered with your manners 
and customs. I was told, that among the Persians it is a sort of . 
crime for a son to seat himself in his motlier's presence, without - 
first obtaining her leave. You are sensible how cautious I have • 
always been m this particular ; and that I never sat down, till you , 
had first laid your commands upon me to do so. And every time 
that you were going to fall prostrate before me, I only ask you . 
whether I would suffer it ? As the highest testimony of the vene- 
ration I have for you, I have always called you by the tender name 
of mother, though this belongs properly to Olympias alone, to whom 
I owe my birth." 

What I have just now related, may suggest two reflections, both 

* What Arrian ascribes here to Alexander, in regard to the statues of Bannodtat 
•ad Aristogiton, is attributed by other historians to other princ^. 
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which, in my opinion, are veiy natural, and at the same time of th^ 
utmost importance. 

First, we see to how great a height the Persians (so vain and 
haughty in other respects) carried the veneration they showed their 
parents. The reader, doubtless, remembers, that Cyrus the Great, 
m the midst of his ccmquests, and at the most brilliant aera of his 
pood fortune, would not accept of the advanta^^eous offer made 
him by Cyaxares, his uncle, of giving him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and Media for her dowry, tiU he had first advised with his 
father and mother, and obtained their consent. History in&rma 
us,"' here, that among the Persians, a son, how great and powerful 
soever he might be, never dared to seat himself before his mother*^ 
till he had fi^t obtained her leave ; and that to do otherwise was 
conddered as a crime. Alas! how widely different are our man- 
ners i 

Secondly, I discover in the same relation, several valuable fi>ot- 
steps of that happy simplicity which prevailed in ancient times, 
when it was the custom for ladies, though of the neatest distinc- 
tion, to employ themselves in useful and sometimes laborious works. 
Every one knows what is told us in Scripture to this purpose con- 
cerning Rebekah, Rachel, and several others. We read in Ho- 
mer, of princesses themselves drawing water from springs, and 
washing, with their own hands, the linen of their respective fami- 
lies. Here the sisters of Alexander,! that is, the daughters of a 
powerful jwince, are employed in making clothes for their brother. 
The celebrated Ldicretia used to spin in the midst of her female 
attendants. Augustus, who was sovereign of the world, wore, for 
several years together, no other clothes but what his wife and sis- 
ter made him. It was a custom in the northern parts of the world, 
not many years since, for the princes, who then sat upon the throne, 
to prepare several of the dishes at every meal. In a word, needle- 
work, the care of domestic affairs, a serious and retired life, is the 
proper function of women, and for' this they were designed by Pro- 
vidence. The depravity of the age has indeed affixed to these 
customs, which are very near as old as the creation, an idea of 
meanness and contempt : but then, what has it substituted in the 
room of the hardy arid vigorous exercises which a proper education 
enabled the sex to undertake, in the room of that laborious and use- 
ful life Which was spent at home ? A languid indolence, a stupid 
idleness, frivolous conversation, vain amusements, a strong passion 
for public shows, and a frantic love of garoinff. Let us compare 
these two characters, and then prono^u^ whi<m of them may justljr 
boast of its being founded on good sense, soUd judgment, and a 
taste for truth aim nature. It must, nevertheless, be confessed, in 
honour of the Mr sex and of our nation, that several ladies among 

* Scio apud vos, fliittm in eompeetu matris ne&s ease eoAsidere, nisi cum ilU mt- 
mMt, Q. Curt. f Mater, lianc vestein, qua indutnt fum, aororum non sonlai 

donum, wd etiam ogm videt. Q. Curt. 
VOL, V, S 
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us, and those of the highest quality, make it not only a duty, huta 
pleasure, to employ themselves in works, not of a trifling, but of 
the most useful kind ; and to make part of their furniture with their 
own hands. I also might add, that great numbers of these adorn 
their minds with agreeable, and, at the same time, serious and use- 
ful studies. 

Alexander, having taken his leave of Sysigambis, who now was 
extremely well satisfied, arrived on the banks of a river, called by 
the inhabitants of the country Pasi-Tigris.* Having crossed it 
with 9000 foot and 3000 horse, consisting of Agrians, as well as of 
Greciaa mercenaries, and a reinforcement of 3000 Thracians, he 
entered the country of the Uxii, This region lies near ^usa, and 
extends to the frontiers of Persia ; a narrow pass only lying be- 
tween it and Susiana. Madetes commanded this province. This 
man was not a timeserver,t not a follower of fortune ; but, fidthftil 
to his sovereign, he resolved to hold out to the last extremity; and 
for this purpose, had withdrawn into his own city, which stood in. 
the midst of craggy rocks, and was surrounded with precipices. 
Having been forced from thence, he retired into the citadel, whence 
the besieged sent thirty deputies to Alexander, to sue for quarter; 
which they obtained, at last, by the intercession of Sysigambis. 
The king not only pardoned Madetes, who was a near relation of 
that princess, but likewise set all the captives, and those who had 
surrendered .themselves, at Hberty; permitted them to enjoy their 
several rights and privileges ; would not suffer the city to be plun- 
dered, and j)ermitted them to plough their lands without paying 
any tax or tribute. Could Sysigambis have possibljr obtained more 
from her own son on this occasion, had he been the victor ? 

The Uxii being subdued, Alexander gave part of his army to 
Parmenio, and commanded him to march it through the plain; 
whilst himself, at the head of his liglit-armed troops, crossed the 
mountains, which extend as far as Persia. The fifth day he ar- 
rived at the pass of Susa. ArioBarzanes, with 4000 foot ^d 700 
horse, had taken possession of those rocks wliich are craggy on all 
sides, and posted the Barbarians at the summit, out of the reach of 
arrows. He also had built a wall in those passes, and encamped 
his force's under it. As soon as Alexander advanced in order to 
attack him, the Barbarians rolled, from the top of the moimtainSj 
stones of a prodigious size, which, falling from rock to rock, rushed 
forward vrith the greater violence, and at once crushed to pieces 
whole bands of soldiers. The king being very much terrified at 
this sight, commanded a retreat to be sounded; and it was with the 
utmost grief he saw himself not only stopped at this pass, but de- 
prived of aU hopes of ever being able to force it. 

Whilst he was revolvmg these, gloomy thoughts, a Grecian 

•TMils a difl&rentiiverfromthe Tigris. ; tHaadsan^tempommhoiBOtauiMt 
?Mma pro tide experiri decrerat Q. Curt. - *~ —-ww.huiip^ 
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priBoneT presented himself to Alexander, and promised to conduet 
him to the top of the momitain hy another way. The king ac- 
cepted of the oSdT, and, leaving the superintendence of the camp 
and of the army to Craterus, ae commanded him to cause a great 
numher of fires to be lighted, in order that the Barbarians might 
tiiereby be more stnNOigTy induced to beUeve, that Alexander was 
there in person. Ailer this, taking some chosen troops with him, 
he set out, going through all the by-ways as his guide directed. 
But, besides that these paths were very craggy, and the rocks so 
slippery that their feet would scarce stand upon them ; the soldiers 
were also very much distressed by the snows which the winds had 
brought together, and which were so deep, that the men fell into 
them, as into so many ditches; and when their comrades endeav- 
* oured to draw them out, they themselves. would likewise sink into 
them; not to mention, that their fears were greatly increased by 
the horrors of the night, by their being in an unknown country, 
and conducted by a guide whose fidelity was doubtfiil. After hav- 
ing gone througn many difficulties and dangers, they at last got to 
thi top of the mountain. Then going down, they discovered 
the enemy's corps-de-garde, and appeared behind them sword in 
hand, at a time when they least expected it. Such as made the 
least defence, who were but few, were cut to pieces; by whidi 
means the cries of. the dyin^ on one side, and on the other tlue 
fr^ht of those who were retiring to their main body, spread so 
great a terror, that they fled, without striking a blow. At this 
noise Craterus advanced, as Alexander had commanded when be 
left him, and seized the pass, which, till then, had resisted his <at- 
tacks ; and at the same tune Philotas advanced forwards by another 
way, with Amyntas, Ccenus, and Polysperchon, and broke quite 
through the Barbarians, who now were attacked on every side. 
The greatest part of them were cut to.pieces, and those who fled, 
fell into precipices. Ariobarzanes, with part of the cavalry, escap- 
ed through mountains. 

Alexander, in consequence of the good fortune which constantly 
attended him in all his undertakings, having extricated himself 
happily out of the danger to which he was so lately exposed, 
marched immediately towards Persia. On the road he received 
letters from Tiridates, governor of Persepolis, which informed 
him, that the inhabitants of that city, upon the, report of his ad^ 
vancing towards him, were determined to plunder Darius's trea- 
sures, with which he was intrusted, and therefore that it was 
necessary for him to make all the haate imaginable to seize them 
himself; that he had only the Araxes* to cross, aifter which the road 
was smooth and easy. Alexander, upon this news, leaving his in- 
fentry behind, marched ^he whole night at the head of his cavalry, 
who wore very much hiunssed by the length and swiftness of thw 

• Tbia is not the same river wUh that In Armenia. 
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mareh, and pai&sed the Araxes on a bridge, which, by his order^ 
had been buut some days before. 

But, as he drew near the city, he perceived a large body of men, 
who exhibited a memorable example of the extremest misery. 
These were about 800 Greeks, very iar adraneed in years, who, 
having been made prisoners of war, had stfered aH the torments 
whic)» the Persian tyranny could inffict. They had cut off the 
hands of some, the feet of others ; the nodes and ears of others : 
after which, having impressed, by fire, baH)arous characters on 
their faces, they had the' inhumanity to keep them as so many 
laughing-stocks, with which they glutted their eyes and their cru- 
elty. They appeared like so many shadows^ rather than like men ; 
speech being almost the only thinfir by which they were known to 
be such. Sexander could not ren-ain from tears at this sight; and 
as they unanimously besought him to commiserate their condition, 
he bid them, with the utmost tenderness, not to despond, and as- 
sured them that th'ev should again see their wives and country. 
This proposal, which one nHght suppose should naturally have 
filled them with joy, perplexed them very much, various opinions 
ari»ng on the occasion. '^How will it be possible (said one of 
' them^ for us to appear putlidy before all Greece, in the dreadful 
condition to which we are reduced; a condition sdll more shame- 
ful than dissatisfactory? The best way to bear misery is to con- 
ceal it; and no country is so sweet to the wretched as solitude, and 
an oblivion of their past happiness. Besides, how will it be pos- 
sible for lis to undertake so long a journey? Driven to a spr^at 
distance from Europe, banished to the most remote parts o? the 
East, worn out with age, and most of our limbs maimed, c^an we 
pretend to undergo &tigues, which have wearied even a triumphant 
army? The only thing that now remains for us, is to hide our 
misery, and to end our days amon^ those who are ab^ady so ac- 
customed to our misfortunes." Omers, in whom the love of their 
country extinguished all other sentiments, represented, " that the 
gods offered them what they should not even have dared to wish, 
viz. their coui^try, their wives, their children, and all those things 
for whose sake men are fond of life, and despise death: that they 
had long enou^ borne the sad yoke of slavery ; and that nothinc^ 
happier could present itself than their being indulged the bliss of 
going at last to breathe the air of liberty, to resume their ancient 
manners, laws, and sacrifices, and to die in the presence of theb 
wives and children." 

^ However, the former o{Nbnon prevailed; and accordingly they be 
sought the king t6 permit them to continue in a country where 
they had spent so many years. He granted their request, and pre- 
sented eacn of them 300 drachmas;* five men's .suits of clothes, 
andsthe same niunber for women; two 6oupIe of oxen to plough 
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their Idnds, and corn to 8oW them. He commanded the gOTemor 
of the province not to suffer them to he molested in any manner, 
and cffdered that they should he free from taxes and tributes of 
every kind. Such behaviour as thjs was truly royal. It was, in- 
deed, impossible lor Alexander to restore them the limbs, of which 
the Persians had so cru^y deprived them; but he restored them 
to liberty, tranquillity, and abundance. Thrice happy those princes, 
who are affected with the pleasure which arises from the doing of 
good actions, and who melt with pity for the unfortunate ! . 

Alexander, having called together, the next day,'the generals oi 
his anpy, represented to them, " That no city in the world had 
ever been more fatal to the Greeks than Persep<^, the ancient 
residence of the Persian monarchs, and the capital of theit empire: 
that it was from thence all those mighty armies poured, which had 
overflowed Greece; and whence Darius first, and afterwards 
Xerxes,had carried the fire-brand of the most accursed wax, which 
had laid waste all Europe ; and therefore that it was incumbent on 
them to revenge the manes of their ancestors." It was alrea^ 
abandoned by the Persians, who all fled as fear directed them. 
Alexander entered it with his phalanx, when the victorious soldiers 
soon met with riches sufficient to satiate their avarice, and imme^ 
diately cut to pieces all those who still remained in the city. How- 
ever, the king soon put an encl to the massacre, and published an 
order, by which his soldiers were forbid to violate the chastity of 
the women. Alexander had before possessed himself, either by 
force or capitulation^ of a great number of incredibly rich cities; 
but all this was a trifle compared with the treasures he found here. 
The Barbarians had laid up at Persepolis, as in a storehouse, all 
the wealth of Persia. Gold and silver were never seen here but 
in heaps, not to mention the clothes and furniture of iiiOstimable 
value; for this was the seat of luxury. There were found in the 
treasury 120,000 talents,* which were desi^rned to defray the ex- 
pense of the war. To this prodigious sum he added 6000 talents^f 
taken from Pasargada. This was a city which Cyrus had built, 
wherein the kings of Persia used to be crowned. . 

Durmg Alexander's stay in Persepolis, a little before he sef out 
upon his march against Darius, he entertained his friends at a ban- 
. quet, at which the guests drank to excels. Among the womea^ 
who were admitted to it, was Thais the courtesan, a native of 
Attica, and' at that time mistress to Ptolemy, who afterwards. wHs 
king of -Egypt. About the end of the feast, during which she had 
stumously endeavoured to praise the kiiig in the moet artful and 
delicate manner (a stratagem' too oflen practised by women of that 
character,) she said, with a gay t<me of voice, " That it would be 
matter of inexpressible joy ^o her, were she permitted (in order to 
end this festival nobly) to bum the magnificent palace of Xerxes, 

* About 18,000,0ew.Meriinf. tAbout90(Mm<- 
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who had burned Athens; and to set it on firef with her own hand, in 
presence of the king, in order that it niight be said in all parts of 
the world, that the women who had followed Alexander in his ex- 
pedition to A^ia, had taken much better vengeance of the Persians, 
for the many calamities they had brought upon the Grecians, than 
all the generals who had fought for them both by sea and land." 
All the guests applauded the discourse ; when immediately the 
kin^ rose from the table (his head being crowned with flowers,) and 
takuig a torph in his hand, he advanced forward to execute this 
mighty exploit. The whole compa,ny fbl)ow him, breaking into 
loud acclamations, and afterwards, singing and dancing, they sur- 
round the palace. All the rest of the Macedonialns, at this noise, 
ran in crowds, with Ughted torches, and set fire to every part of it. 
However, Alexander was sorry, not long after, for what he hnd 
done; and thereupon gave orders for e^tmguishing the fire, but k 
was too late* 

As he was ntituirally very bountiful, his great successes increased 
this beneficent disposition; and he accompanied the presents he 
made with such testimonies of humanity and Mndness, and so oblig- 
ing a demeanour, as very much enhanced their value. He^acted 
thus in a particular manner towards fifty Ma,cedonian young noble- 
man, who served under him as ^ards. Olympias his mother, think- 
ing him too profuse, wrote to hun as follows ; " I do not blame you," 
said she, " for being beneficent towards your ftiends, for that is act- 
ing like a king: l)Ut then a n^edium ought ta be obsorved in your 
magnificence. Yoii equal them all with kings, and by heaping 
riches cm them, you give them an opportunity of makmg a gretX 
number of fViencls, of all whom you deprive yourself." As she often 
wrote the same advice to him, he always kept her letters very secret, 
and did not show them^to any person; but happening to open one 
of them^ atid beginning to read it, Hephcstion drew hear to him, , 
and read it over his shoulder, which the king observing, did not 
offer to hinder him ; but only taking the ring from his fiiiger, he 
put the seal of it upon the lips of his favourite, as an admonition to 
him i^Ot to divulge v^hat he had read. 

He used to send magnificent presents to his mother : l)ut th^n he 
would never let her have any concern m the idfairs of the govem- 
m^it. She used fipequently to make very severe complaints upon 
that account ; but. he^ always submitted to her ill humour with great 
mildness and patience. ' Antipater having one day written a loiig 
letter against h6r, the king, after reading it, replied, ^ Antipater 
does not know that one sin^e tear shed by a mother, will obUterate 
10,000 sudi letters as this." A behaviou)* like this, and such an 
answer, shoiy,^ one and th^ same time, that Alexander was both 
. a kind son and an able politician; and that he was perfectly sensi- 
ble how dangerous it would have been, had he invested a woman 
of Olympias^ character with the supreme authority. 
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SECT. X. 



Darius leates Ecbatiiia. He is betrayed and put in chains byBeesus, governor of 
Bactriana. The latter, ^pcm Alexander's advancing towards him, flies, after haviag 

• covered Darius with wounds, who expires a few moments before A,iaMDdef» ardval. 
Heeends liis corpse to SyaJgambis. 

A. M.'3674. Aleitander,* afler he had taken Persepolis and 

Ant J. c. 330. Pa^argada, resolved to pursue Darius, who was ar- 
rived by this time at Ec^tana, the capital of Mediai There re^ 
mained still with this furtive prince, 30,000 foot, among whom 
were 4000 Greeks, who were faithful to hun to the last. iBesides 
these, he had, 4000 slipgers aUd upwards of 3000 cavalry, most of 
them Bactrians, commanded by Bessus, governor of bactriana. 
Darius marched his forces a little out of the common road, having 
ordered his baggage to go before; then assembling his prmc^pid 
officers, he spoke to them as follows : ^< Dear compamona, among 00 
many thousand men who composed my army, you alone have not 
abandoned me during the whole course of my ill fortune ; and in a 
little time, nothing but your fidelity and constancy will be able to 
make me fancy myself a king. Deserters, and traitors now govern 
in my cities ; not that they are thought worthy of the honour be- 
stowed on them, but that the rewards which are given them may 
tempt you to follow their example, and stagger your perseverance. 
You have, however, still chosen to foHow my fortune rather than 
that of the conqueror, for which you certainly have merited a re- 
compense from the gods ; and do not doubt but they will prove be- 
nefii;ent towards you, in case that power is denied me. With such 
soldiers and officers, 1 would brave, without the least dread, the 
enemy, how formidable soever he may be. What ! would any one 
hflive me surrender myself up to the mercy of the conqueror, and 
expect from him, as a reward of my baseness and meanness of spirit, 
the government of some province' which he may condeiscend to 
leave me? No— it never shall be in the power of any man, either 
to take away, or fix upon my head, the diadem I wear; the same 
hour shall put a^riod to my leign and life. If you have all the 
same courage and resolution, wmch I can no ways doubt, I wiU 
euj^ge that you shall retain your liberty, and not be exposed to the 
pride and insults of the Macedonians. You have in your hands the 
means either to revenge or terminate all your evils." Having ended 
his speech, the whole body of soldiers rejuied with shouts, that they 
were ready to follow him whithersoever he should go, and would 
thed the last drop of thjBir blood in his defence. 

Such was the resolution of the soldiery; but'Nabarzanes, one of 
the greatest lords of Persia, and general of the horse, had conspired 
with Bessus, general of the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of 

*IMod. L xvii. p. 940^-546. Arriad. 1. iiL p. 133—137. Flat, in Alex. p. «M. 
a.C«tLv.«.J&~14. Justin. 1. xi. c. 15. 
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aU crimes, to seize iifKm the perdon of the ^infif, and lay him in 
chains; which they might easHy do,. as each o^ them had a great 
number of soldiers mider his command, Their design was, if Alex- 
ander should pursue thein, to secure themselves, by giving up Da- 
rius ahve into his hand ; and in case they escaped, to murder that 
prince, and afterwards usurp his crown, and begin a new war- 
These traitors soon won oyer tlie troops, by representing to them, 
that they were going to their destruction ; that they womd soon be 
crushed under the ruinsrof an empire which was just ready to fall; 
at the same time that Bactriana was open to them, and offered them 
immiense riches. Though these intrigues were carried on very se- 
cretly, they came however to the ear of Darius, wIk) could not 
beheve them. Patron, who commanded the Greeks, entreated him, 
but in vain, to pitch his tent among them, and to trust the guard of 
his person to men on whose fidelity he might depend.' Darius could 
not prevail with himself to put so great an affront upon the Per- 
sians, and therefore made answer : " That it would be a less afflic- 
tion to him to be deceived by, than to condemn them : that he would 
suffer the worst of evils amidst those of his own nation, rather than 
seek for security among strangers, how faithful and affectionate 
soever he might believe them : and that he could not but die too 
late, in case the Persian soldiers thought him unworthy of life.'*. It 
was not long before Darius experienced the truth of this informa- 
tion; for the traitors seized him, bound him in chains of gold, by 
way of honour, as he was a king, and then laying him in a covered 
chariot, they set out towards Bactriana. 

Alexander, being arrived at Ecbatana, was informed that Darius 
had left th^t city five days before. He then commanded Parmenio 
to lay up all the treasures of Persia in the castle of Ecbatana, under 
•a strong guard, which he left there. According to Strabo,* these 
treasures amounted to 1 80,000 talents (about 27,000,000/. sterling;] 
and, accordinff to Justm,t to 10,000 talents (about 1,500,000/.) 
more. He ordered him to march afterwards towards Hyrcania, by 
the country of the Cadusians, with the Thracians, the foreigners, 
and the rest of the cavalry, the royal companies excepted. He 
sent orders to Glitus, who staid behind in Susa, whefe he lay sick, 
that as soon as he was arrived at Ecbatana, he should take the 
forces which were left in that city, and come to him in Parthia. 

Alexander, with the rest of his army, pursued! Darius, and arrived 
the eleventh day at Rhages,! which is a long day's journey from the 
Caspian straits.-* but Darius had already passed through them. 
Alexander, now despairing to overtake him, what despatch soever 
he might make, staid there Gve days to, rest his forces. He then 
marched against the Parthians, and the first day pitched his camp 
near the Caspian straits, and passed them the next. News wa# 

«8tnb. 1. zv. p. TO. t JitftiB. 1. ziL c 1. . ' |Thit to the elty 
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soon, brought him, that Darius had been seized by the tndterB; that 
Bessus hiul caused him to be drawn in a chariot, and had sent the 
unhappy monarch before, in. order to be the surer of his person; 
that the whole army obeyed that wretoh, Artabazus and the Greeks 
excepted, who, not having a soul base enough to consent to so 
abominable a d^ed, and bem^ too weak to prevent it, had therefor^ 
left the high road,. and marched towards the mountains. . 

This was a fre^ motivO for him to hastoi;! his march. The Bar- 
barian9 at his arrival were seized with dread ; though the match 
woidd not have been equal, had Bessus been as resolute for fighting 
as for putting in execution the detestable act above-mentioned : for 
Ins troops exceeded th^ enemy both in bumber and strength, and 
were aU cool and ready for the combat; whereas Alexander's 
troops were quite fati^ed with the length of their march. But 
the name and reputation of Alexander (a motive Ul-powerful in 
war) filled them with such terror, that they all fled. Bessus and 
his accomplices beimr come up with Darius, requested him to 
mount his horse, and ny from the enemy > but he replied that the 
^ods were ready to avenge the evils he had suffered ; and beseech- 
ing Alexander to do him justice, be refused to ibDow a band. of 
ttaitors. At these words they fell into such a fury, that throwing 
their darts at him, they left him covered with wounds. After hav- 
ing perpetrated this horrid crima, they separated, in order to leave 
di^rent footsteps of their flight, and thereby elude the pursuits of 
the enemy, in case he should follow the^i ; or at least oblige him 
to divide his forces. Nabarzanes took the . wa3r of Hyrcania, and 
Bessus that of Baotriana, both being followed by a very f^w horse- 
men ; and, as the Barbarians were by this means destitute of lead 
ers, they dispersed themselves up and down, as fear or hope directed 
their steps. 

After searching about in different places, Darius was at last found, 
in a retired spot, his body run through with spears, lying in a cha- 
riot, and drawing near his end. However, he had stren^h enough 
before he died, to call for drink, which a Macedonian, named Po- 
lystratus, brought bun. He had. with him a Persian prisoner, 
whom he employed as interpreter. Darius, after drinking the li- 
quor that had been given bun, turned to the Mf^cedonian, and said, 
<< That in the deplorable state to which he was reduced, he how- 
ever should have the comfort to speak to one who could understand 
him, and that his last words would not be lost. He therefore 
charged him to tell Alexander, that he died in his debt, without 
having had the power of returning his obligations : that he gave 
him iimnite thanks for the sreni kindness he nad shown towarcb his 
mother; his wife, and his children, not only sparing their hves, but 
permitting them to continue in their former splendour : that he 
besought the gods to give victory to his arms, and make him mo- 
narch of. the universe; that he thought he need not entreat him to 
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jfeve^g0 the execrable murder committed on his persdn, as this \ira8' 
the <5ommoii cause of kings*" 

After this, taking Polystratus by the hand, "Give him," said he, 
« thy hand, as I give thee mine ; and carry him, in. my name, the 
only pledge I am able to give of my gratitude and affection." 
Saying these words, he breathed his last. Alexander coming np a 
moment after, and seeing Darius's body, wept bitterly ; and, 1^ 
the strongest testimonies of ffrief that cojild be shown, proved 
how intimately he was affected with the unhapp|ness of a prince 
who deservea a better fate. He immediately pulled off his military 
doak, and threw it on Darius's bodyi then causing* it to be em- 
balmed, and his cofiin to be adorned with a royal magnificence, he 
sent it to Sysiffambis, in order that it might be interred with the 
honours usua% paid to the deceased Persian monarcbs, and be 
entombed with his ancestors. 

A.M. 3674. Thus died Daxius, the third year of the 112th 

A«t. J. c. 2i30. 01ympiad,'at about fifty years of age, six of which 
he had reignedr He was a gentle and pacific pnnce; his reign, 
with the exception of the death of Caridemus, having been unsul- 
lied with injustice or cruelty, which wad owing either to his natvpral 
lenity, t)r to his not having had an opportunity of acting otherwise 
from the perpetual war m which he had' been engaged against. ' 
Alexander ever since his accession to the throne.- In him the Per^ 
sian empire ended, after having existed 206 years, computing from 
the beginning of the reign of Gyrus the Great (the founder of it^ 
under thirteen kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyses, Smerdis the Magian, 
Darius son of Hystaspes, Xerxes I., Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
Xerxes IL, Sogdianus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerx.es Mnemon, Ar- - 
taxerxesOchiis, Arses, and DariurCodomanus. 

,, sect; XL . 

"^ Vices which first caused the decline, and at last the ruin of the Persian empira. 

The death of Darius Codomanus may very justly be considered 
as the era, but not as the sole cause, of the destruction of the Per- 
sian monarchy. - When we take a general view of the history of" " 
the kings above-mentioned, and consider with some attention their 
different characters and methods of governing, whether in peace 
or war, we easily perceive that this decline was prepared at a grei^t 
distance, and carried on to its end by visible steps which denoted a 
totalruin. , 

We may declare ut first sight, that the declension of the Persian 
empire and its fall, are owing to ifs very origin and primitive insti- 
tution. It had been formed by the union of two nations, who 
differed very much in manners and inclinations. The Persians 
were a sober, laborious, modest people ; but the Modes were wholly 
devotedi to pomp, luxury, softness, and voluptuousness. The ez« 
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ample of frugality and simplicity which Cyrus had set th^n, and 
their beinff obliged to be always undsr arms to gain so many vic- 
tories, and support themselves in the midst of so many enemies, 
prevented those vices from spreading for some time : but when all 
was subdued and in subjection to Uiem, the fondness which the 
Modes had naturaUy for pleasures and magnificence, soon lessened 
the temperance of the Persians, and became in a Httle time the 
prevailing tjiste of the two nations. 

Sevenu other causer conspired to this. Babylon, when con- 
ouered', into^dcated her victors with her poisoned cup, and enchanted 
tnem with the charms of pleasure. She furnished them with such 
ministers and instruments, as were adapted to promote luxury, and 
to fom^it.and cherish voluptuousness with art and deUcacyj and 
the wealth of the richest provinces in. the world beiii^ at the entire . 
disposal of new sovereigns, they thereby were enaUed to isatiate 
all their desires. 

Even Cyrus himself, as I have observed eldev^here, contributed 
to this, without foreseeing the consequences of it ; and prepared 
men*s nunds for it by tl^ splendid festival which he gave, after 
having ended his conquests; at which he showed lumself in the 
midst of his troops, who had shared in his victories, with such a 

Stmp and ostentation as were most capable of dazzling the eye. 
e ^fst inspired them with an admiration for pomp and show, which 
they had hitherto despised. . He suggested to them, that magnifi- 
cence and riches were worthy of crowning the most glorious ex- 
ploits, andtbetind and fruit of them: and by thus inspiring his 
subjects with a strong desire for things they saw so highly esteem- 
ed by a most accomplished prince, his example authonzed them to 
abandon themselves to that inclination without reserve. 

He sprcrtd tliis evil still farther by obliging his judges, officers, 
and governors of provinces, to appear with splendour before the 
people, the better to represent the majesty of the prince. On one 
side, these magistrates and commanders easily mistook these orna- 
ments and trappings of their, employments for the most essential 
parts of them, endeavouring to distinguish themselves by nothing 
but this glittering outside ; and, on the other, men of the greatest 
wealth in the proviilces proposed them as so many patterns for their 
imitation, and were soon followed by persons of. moderate fortune, 
whom those in the lowest stations of life strove to equal. 

So many causes of degeneracy uniting together, and being au- 
thorized publicly, soon destroyed the ancient virtue of the Persians. 
They did not sink, like the Romans, by imperceptible decays, which 
had been long foreseen and often opposed. Scarce was Cyrus 
dead, but there rose up as it were another nation, and kings of a 
quite diflferent genius and character. Mention was no longer made 
of that manly, that severe education which was bestowed on the 
Persian youth; of those pubhc schools of sobriety, patience, and 
emulation for virtue, nor of those laborious and warlike ex^ciiefl: 
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of all these there did not remain the eraallest traces; their young 
men hein^ brought up in splendour and effeminacy, which they now 
isaw was had in nonour, immediately begim to despise the happy 
simplicity of their fore&thers, and formed, in the space of one ge- 
neration, an entire new set of people, whose manners, inclinations, 
kmd maxims, were directly opposite to those of ancient times. 
They ^rew haughty, vain, effeminate, inhupi»n, and perfidious in 
treaties ; and acquired this peculiar character, that they, of all peo- 
ple^ were the most abandoned to splendour, luxury, feasting, and 
even to drunkenness ; so that we may affirm, that the empire of 
the Persians was ahnost at its birth, what other empires be^^ame 
throuffh length of time alone, and be^n where others end. It: 
bore the principle of its destruction in its own bosom, and this in* 
temal vice increased in every successive reign. 

After the unsuccessful expeditions of Darius and Xerxes against 
Scythia and Greece, the princes their successors became insensible, 
to the ambition of making conquests, and gave themselves up a 
prey to idleness and effeminacy ; they grew careless of military 
discipline, and substituted in the place ofregular soldiers, inured to 
the toils of war, a confused multitude of men, who were taken by 
force out of their respective copntries* The reader may have ob- 
served, on more than one occasion, that the Svhole strength, and 
almost the only resource of the Persian army, lay in the Greeks 
whom they retained in their service ; that, properly speaking, they 
depended on them only, and always took great care to oppose them 
to the best- troops of the enemy: they were the only soldiers in 
Darius's army who performed their duty, and continued faithful to 
him to the last ; and we have seen that Memnon the Rhodian was 
the sole ffreat general who made head against Alexander. 

Instead of cnoosing for the command of their forces officers of 
skill and experience, they -used to appoint persons of the greatest 
quality of every nation, who frequently had no other, merit than 
their exalted birth, their riches and credit; and who were distin- 
guished by nothing but the sumptuousness of their feasts and 
entertainments, by tne magnificence of their equipages, and by the 
crowd with which they were ever surrounded, of guards, domestics, 
eunuchs, and women ; such an assemblage, formed merely for vain 
show and ostentation, rather than for warlike expeditions, encum- 
bered an army (already but too numerous) with useless soldiers, 
made it slow m its marches and movements by its too heavy bag- 
.gage, and rendered it incapable of subsisting long in a country, and 
of folk>win^ up great enterprises in sight of an enemy. 

The Persian monarchs, shutting themselves up in their palaces in 
order to abandon themselves to pleasures, and appearing seldom 
abroad, placed their whol^ confidence, and by that means aQ their 
authority, in eunuchs, in women, in slaves, and in flattering cour- 
'tiera, whose sole, thoughts and endeavours were to banish true 
merit, which was offensive to them; to give the rewards appointed 
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Tdt eerviees to their oWn creatures; and to intrust the gffeateit 
employments of the state to persons devoted to their interested 
and ambitious views, rather than to such whose abilities rendered 
them capable of serving their 0untry. 

Another characlteristic of these princes, which isbi^ too frequent 
4n that high sphere, contributed veiy much to 4he ruin of the em- 
pire. Tmsy- were accustomed from their infancy to have their ears 
soothed with falsie praises and the mOst extravagant compliments, 
and to have a blind j^ubmission paid to their wiH. They were ed«-« 
cated in so exalted an idea bf their own grandeur, that they rieadily 
persuaded themselves that the rest of men were formed merely to 
serve them, and administer to their pleasures. They were not taught 
their duties, nor the maxims of a wise and ffood government ; the 
prmciples by winch men should jodge of solid ment, and select per* 
scms able to govern under them* lliey did not know that the V were 
raised to sovereign power merely to protect their subjects and make 
them happy. Thev were not^ made ^bsible ef the exquisite plea- 
sure that a monarch feels, who is the delight of his subjects, and 
the public source of the felicity of so vast an empire, as Cyras the 
Great had been, who was so dear to his people, that .every indivi- 
dual faiMly considered him as their father, and bewailed his death as 
a public calamity. So far from this, a monarch's erandeur was 
declared to consist in making himself feared, and in his being able 
to gratify all his passions with impunity. 

So ill judged <in education must necessarily form either weak or 
vicious princes. - They were not able to sustain the wieight of so 
mighty an empire, nor to gnsp the several parts of so extensive and 
klK>rious an administration. Idleness,^ and a love for pleasure, 
made them careless and averse to buoness; and they sacrificed 
matters of the highest importance to their vain amusements. Some 
of them were bom with such happy dispositions, that they would 
have become good princes, had they not been enervated by the 
charms of a vcSuptuous hfe ; and abandoned themselves to the al- , 
lurements of a too despotic power, and an over great prosperity. 
By flattery, they were^ rendered incapable of listening, in their 
counsels^ to any expressions delivered with freedom, or of suffering 
the least opposition to their wills. 

It is no wonder they were not beloved by their Subjects, since 
their whole study was to aggrandize themselves, and to sacrifice 
all ccmsiderations to that alone. Darius, in his mi8foi:tunes, was 
abandoned by the generals of his armies, by the governors' of his 
provinces, by his officers, domestics, and subjects ; ftnd did not find 
way where a sincere i^ffection, nor a real attachment to his person 
and interest ^he dazzling splendour bf the Persian monarchy 
concealed a real weakness ; and this unwieldy ppwer, heightened 
by so much pomp and pride, had* no support in the hjsarts of the 
people ; so that, this colossus, at the ^ery first blow, fell to the 
ground. 
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SECT. XII. 

Lacedcmon revolts ttom tbe Macedoniana, with almost all Peloponnesus. Antipat&r 
marches out on this occ^ion, defeats the enemy in a bauie, in which Agis is killed. 
Alexander marches against Bessus. Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, comes to 
visit him flrom a far country. Alexander, at his return from Parthia, abandons him- 
self to pleasure and excess. He continues his march against Bessus. A pretended 
conspiracy of Philotas against the king. He, and Parmenio his father^ are put to 
death. Alexander subdues several nations. He at last arrives in Bactriana^whither 
Beasus is brought to him. 

A. M. 3674. Whilst things passed in Asia as we have iseen,* 

Ant J. c. 330. some tumults oroke out in Greece and Macedoiiia. 
Memnon, whom Alexander had sent into Thraice, having revolted 
there, and thereby drawn the forces of Antipater on that side ; the 
LacedsBmonians thought this a proper opportunity to throw off the 
Macedonian yoke, and engaged almost all Peloponnesus in their 
desi^. Upon this news, Antipater, after having settled to the best 
of his power the affairs of Thrace, returned with the utmost expe- 
dition into Greece, whence he immediately despatched couriers, in 
order to give Alexander an account of these" several transactions. 
As soon as Antipater was come ^ip with the enemy, "he resolved to 
give them battle. The LacedaBmonian army consisted of no more 
than 20,000 foot and 2,000 horse, under the command of Agis their 
king ; whereas that of Antipater was twice that number. Agis, in 
order to make the. superiority of numbers of no effect, had mside 
choice of a narrow spot of ground. The battle began with great 
vigouis-each party endeavouring to signalize themselves in an ex- 
traordinary manner for the honour of their respective countries, the 
one fired with the remembrance of their pristine glory, and the 
other animated by their present greatness, foiight with equal 
courage ; the Lacedaemonians for liberty, and the Macedonians for 
empire. So long as the ahnies continued on the spot where the 
battle began, Agis had the advantage ; but Antipater, by pretend- 
ing to fly, drew the enemy into the plains ; after which, ejctending 
his whole army, he gained a superiority, and made a proper use of 
his advantage. Agis was distinguished by his syit of armour, his 
noble mien, and stiU more so by his valour. The battle~was hottest 
round his person, and he himself performed the most a'-^tonishin^ 
acts t)f bravery. At last, after having been wounded in seVer^ 
parts of his body, his soldiers carried him off upon his shield. 
However, this did not-^damp their courage ; for having s<Bi2ed "an 
a,dvantageous post, where they kept close to their rajnSs, they re* 
sisted with great vigour the attacks of the enemy. After havmg* 
withstood them a long time, the liacedsemonians began to ^ve 
ground, being scarce able to hold their arms, which wel*e all cover- 
ed with sweat; they afterwards retired very fast, and at last ran 
quite away. The lung, seeing himself cbsely j>ursued, still made 

Diod. 1. xviL p. 537. O. Cart 1. vi. c. 1 
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some efioFts, notwithstanding^ the weak condition to which he was 
reduced, in order to oppose the enemy. Intrepid and invincihle to 
the last, oppressed by numbers, he died sword in hand. 

In this engagement upwards of 3000 Lacedeemouiuis lost their 
lives, arnd 1000 Madedonians at most ; but very few of the latter re- 
turned home unwounded. This victory not only ruined the power 
of Sparta and its allies, but also the hopes of those who only waited 
the issue of this war, to, declare themselves. Antipater immediately 
sent the news of this success to Alexander : but, like an experienced 
Qourtier, he drew up an account of it in the most modest and cir- 
cumspect terms ; and such as wer6 best adapted to diminish tiie 
lustre of a victory wliich might expose Imn to envy. He was sensi- 
ble that Alexander's delicacy on the point of honour was so very 
grea.t, that he looked upon thie glory which another person obtained 
as a diminution of his own. And indeed -he could not forbear,* 
when this news was brought him, to let drop some words which 
discovered his jealousy. Antipater did not dare to di^[)pse of any 
thing by his own private authority, and only gave the Lacedsmo- 
nians. leave to send an embassy to the king, in order that they 
themselves might learn their fate from his own mouth. Alexander 
pardoned them, some of those who had occasioned the revolt ex- 
cepted, and these he punished. 

Darius's death did not hinder Alexander from pursuing Be88U8,f 
who had withdrawn into Bactnana, where he had assumed the titio 
of king, by the name of Artaxerxes. But, finding at last that it 
vould be impossible for him to come up with him, he returned into 
Parthia ; and resting his troops some days in Hecatompylos, com- 
manded provisions to be brought thither from all quarters. 

During his stay there, a report prevailed throughout the whole 
army, that the king, content with the conquests & had achieved. 
Was preparing to return, into Macedonia. That very instant the 
soldiers, as if a signal had been made for their setting out, ran li^ 
madmen to their tents, began to pack up their haggage, load the 
wagons with the utmost despatch, and fill the whole camp with 
noise and tumult. The noise soon reached the ears of Alexander, 
when, terrified at the disorder, he summoned the officers to his tent, 
where, with tears in his eyes, he complaised, that in the midst of 
so glorious a career, he was stopped on a sudden, and forced to re- 
turn back into his own country, rather like one who had been over- 
come, than as a conqueror. The oflicets comforted him, by repre- 
senting, that this sudden motion was a mere sally, and a transient 
gust of passion, which would not be attended with any ill conse- 
quences; and assured him, that the soldiers, to a man, would obey 
him, provided he himself would address them, but With mildness and 
tenderness. He promised to do it. The circumstance which had 

* Alexander bostes yinci voluerat : Antipatrum vicisae, ne tacitua quidem indknfli- 
tetur, Blue demptum gloris exiatlmaas, quteqaid eesriaset aliens. Q. (kirt, f Q>. 
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fiven occasion to thiis ftlse report, was bis having didbsiided some 
Ufeeka soldiers, after rewarding them in a very ^untiful manner; 
90 that the Macedomans imagined they also were to fight no more* 

Alexander havii^ summon^ the army, made the £]^wing speech : 
*« i am not snrprned, O soldiers, if, alter t][ie mighty things we have 
Mtherto perftnrmed, you should he satiated with glory, and have no 
other views hut ease and repose; I will not now enumerate the 
various* nations we have conquered* 'We have suhdued more pro- 
vinCes-than othei^ have cities. Cotdd I persuade myself, that our 
ccrnqoests were well secured, over nations who were so soon over- 
come, I would think as jou do (for I will not dissemble my 
thoughts,} and would make aB the haste imaginable to revisit my 
Iwuseholo-gods, my mother, my sisters, and my subjects^ and ei^oy 
m the midst of my country the glory I have acquired in ciMicert 
with you. But this glory will all vanish very soon, if we do not 
jrut the last hand to tl^ work. Do you imagine, that so many na- 
tions, accustomed to other sovereigns, and who have.no manner of 
agreement with us ^ther in their religion, manners, or lan^^uage, 
were entirely subdued the moment they were ccmquered ; and l£at 
they Wifi not take up arms, in case we return hsfck with so much pre* 
dictation? What wiQ become of the rest who still reraam uncoo- 
quered? What! shall we leave our victory imperfect, ^ooerely for 
want of courage f But that which touches me much more ; shaU 
we sud^r the Setestable ciime of Bessus to go unpuni^ed? Can 
YOU bear to see the sceptre of Darius transfemd to the sangniffiiry 
hands of that monster, who, after having loaded him with chains, ao 
a captive, at last assassinated his sovereign, in order to deprive us 
of the glory of saving him ? As Tor myself, I shall not be easy till 
I see tmit infamous wretch hanging on a gibbet, there to- pay, to all 
kiag^ and nations of the earth, the just punishment due to his inex- 
ecrable crime, I do not know whether I am mistaken ; but me- 
thinks I read his sentence of death in your countenances; and that 
the anger which sparkles in your eyes, declares you will soon io^ 
hrue your hands in that traitor's blood." , 

The scftdiers would not suffer Alexander to proceed; but clappiz^ 
their hands, they all cried aloud, that they ^ere ready to follow 
trherever he wotdd lead them. All the speeches of this prince ge- 
nerally produced this effect. How despon(fing soever they nnght 
be, one single word from him revived their ooura^ in an instant^ 
and inspired them with that martial alacrity and ardour, which, ap- 
peared always in his face. The king, taki^ advantage of this fa- 
vourable disposition of the whole army, crossed Parthia, antf in 
. three days arrived on the frontiers of H3nrcania, which submitted to 
his arms. He afterwards subdued the Mardi, the Arii, the Dran- 
gte, the Arkchosii, and several other nations, into which his army 
marched, with greater speed than pec^le generally travel* He'fre- 
quently would pursue an enemy for whole days and nights together, 
ahnost without suffering his troops to take any rest. By this pio 
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. digious riGipldity, he came unawares upon nations who thought him 
stul at a great distance, and subdued them before the^ had tune to 
put themselves in a posture of defence. Under -this image Daniel 
the prophet ^designated Alexander many ages before his birth, by 
representing him as a panther, a leopard, aim a he-goat, who rui^ied 
forward with so m\ich swiftness that his feet seemed not to touch 
the ground. 

Nabarzanes,* one of Bessus's accoanplices, who had wjritten be- 
fore to Alexander, came and surrendered himself, upon promise of 
a pardon, when he heard that he was arrived at Zadracarta, the 
capital of Hyrcania ; and, among other presents^ brought him Ba- 
goas the eunilch, who afterwards gained great influ^ice over the 
mind of Alexander, as he had formerly over that of Darius. 

At the same time arrived Thalestris, queen of the Amazons. 
A violent desire of seeing Alexander had prompted that princess 
to leave her dominions, and travel through a great number of coun- 
tries to gratify her curiosity. Beiog come pretty near his camp, 
she sent word that a queen was come to visit him; and that. she 
had a prodigious inclination to cultivate liis acquaintance, and ac- 
cordingly was arriy^ within a little distance fh>m that place. 
Alexander having returned her a favourable answer, she command- 
ed hej: train to stop, and. herself came forward with 300 women; 
and the moment she perceived the kin^, she leaped ixom her horsQ, 
histving two lances in her right hand. The dress the Amazons 
used to wear, did not tjuite cover the body ; for their bosom was 
uncovered on the left side,, while every other part of their body was 
hid; except that their gowns, being tucked up with a knot, fell 
down no farther than the knee.. They preserved their left breast 
to suckle their iemaje offspring, but used to bum their right, that 
they might be the better enabled to bend the bow and tifrow the 
dart', whence they were called Amazons, j 

Thalestris | looked upon the king without discovering the least 
sign of atoiration, and surveying-him attentively, did not think his 
stature answerable to his fame ; for the Barbarians are very much 
struck with a majestic air, and think those only capable of mighty 
achievements, on whom nature has bestowed bodilj' advantages. 
She did not' scruple to tell him, that the chief motive of her jour- 
ney waste have posterity by him; adding, that she thought herself 
worthy of giving heirs to Ma empire. Alexander, upon this request, 
was obliged to make seme stay in. this place ; after which Thales- 
tris returned to her own kingdom, and the king into the province 
inhabited by the Partliians* This story, and whatever is related 
of the Amazon^, is looked upon by some very judkious authors as 
entirely fabulous. - 

* Cl. Curt. lib. vi. cap* 5. - fThis is a Oraek word, signifying vitko%A hreiuU. 
Hnterrito V4iltu r^ein Tbadcstris Intuebatur, baDitum ejus haudqusquara rerum ftums 
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pareni oc'ulis perluletr^na. Uuippe omnibus barbaris in cbrporura majtistate veneratfo 
est ; magnorumque operum non alloe" eapaces patant, qn^m quos eximia sptoie do- 
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Alexander abandoned himielf afterwards wholly to his passions,'* 
changingf into pride and excess the moderation and continence for 
whi^ he had hitherto been so greatly admired; virtues so very 
aeoessary in an exalted station of life, and in the midst, of a 
series of proi^rities. He was now no bnger the same man. 
Though he was invincible with regard to the dangers and toils 
of war, he was far otherwise wiUi respect to the charms of 
ease. The instant he enjoy«dA little repose, he abandoned him- 
self to sensuality; and he, whom the arms of the Persians 
could not conquer, fell a victim to their vices. Nothing was 
now to be teen but games, parties of pleasure, women, a^ dis* 
ordeiiy banquets, in which he used to pajajs whole days and nights 
in drinking. Not satisfied with the buffoons, siid the performers 
on instrumental muMC, whom he had brought with lum out of 
Greece, he obliged the captive women, whom he carried along with 
him, to sing songs after the manner of their country. He bap- 
peiMd,«mong these women, to perceive one who appeared in deeper 
affliction than the rest, and who, by a modest, and at the same time 
a dignified conflision, discovered a greater reluctance than the 
oters to appear in public. She was a perfect beauty, which was 
very much heightened ^r her boshfulness, whilst she threw her 
eyes to the ground, and did all in her power to conceal her face 
The kin^ soon imagined by her air and mien that she was not of 
vulgar buth; and inquiring of the lady herself, she answered that 
she was ^rand-daughter to Ochus, who not Ion? before had swayed 
the Persian sceptre, and daughter of his son ; that she had married 
Hystapes, who was related to Darius, and general of a great army. 
Alexander being touched with compassion at the unhappy fate of 
a princess of the blood royal, and tli^ sad concBtion to which she 
was reduced, not only ffave her liberty, but reinstated her in all her 
possessiona, and caused her husband to be sought for, in order that 
she niight be restored to him. 

This prince was naturally of a tender and humane disposition, 
which made him sensible of*^ the affliction of persons in the lowest 
Condition. A poor Macedonianf was one day driving before him a 
mule laden with gold for the king's use: the beast being so tirtd 
that he was not able either to ep on or sustain the load, the mule^ 
driver took it up and carried it, but with ffreat .difflculty, a consi- 
derable way. Alexander, seeing him just sinking under his burden, 
and goin^ to throw it on the ground, m order to ease hicfiself, cried 
out, " Fnend, do not be weary yet ; try and carry it quite through 
to thy tent, for it is all thv own." ' 

Alexander,! hi a Ibrced march through a barren country, at the 
head of a small body of horse, when he was pursuing Dai^us, met 
some Macedonians >irho were carrying water in |foat-skms upon 
moles. These Macedonians, perceiving their prmce was almodt 

• O. Cari Ub. 1^ cap. «. f Plat in Alei. p. 687. lIMd. 
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parched i^^th thirst occasioned by the xaging heat, {the aim behiff 
theii at the meridian,) immediatel]^ filled a &hnet with water, aha 
were running to present him with it. Alexander asking to whcnn 
they ^ere carrying that water, they readied, " We were going to 
carry it to our children, but do not let your mi^ty be uneasy, for. 
if your life is but sieved, we shall ^t children enough, in case we 
should lose these." At these words Alexander takes the hehnet, 
and looking quite lound htm, he saw all his horsemen hanging 
do'wn their heads, and, with eyes fixed earnestly on the hquor hi 
heUA, swallowing it, as it were, with their glances : upon which he 
returned it, with thanks, to those who ofiered it him, and did not 
drink so much as a smgle drop, but cried, '^There is not enough for 
my whole company; and should I drink alon^, it would make the 
rest be thirstier, and they would die with faintness and fatigue." 
The officers, who were on herseback round him,^ struck in the most 
sensible manner with Mb wonderful temperance and niaffnammity» 
entreated him with shouts to carry them wherever he thought m. 
and not to spare them; that they were not in the le^ tired, nor 
ie]t the least thirst ; and^hat as long as they should be commanded 
' by such a king, they could not think themselves mortal men. 

Such sentiments as these, which arise firom a generous and t«tt- 
dei' disposition, reflect gj^ater honour oira prince than aB his vic- 
tories and conquests. Had Alexander always retained them, he 
would justly have merited the title of Great; but a too brflhant and 
uninterrupted seriea of prosperity, which is a burden too heavy for 
mortals to sustain, insensibly el^cod them from bis mind, and made 
him forget that he was a man: for now, contemning the customs of 
his own country, as no longer worthy the sovereign of the universe, 
he laid aside the dress, the manners, and way of Hfe of the Mace- 
donian monarchs; looking upon them as too plain and simple, and 
derogatory to his grandeur. He even went so far as to inlitate the 
pomp of the Persian kings in that very circumstance in which they 
seemed to equal themselves to the gods ; I fiQean,by requiring those 
who had conquered nations to fkll prostrate at his feet, and pay him 
a kind of homage which becomes only slaves. He had turned hit 
palace into a seraglio, filling it with 360 concubines (the samenum^ 
b^ as Darius kept^ and with bands of eunuchs, of all mankind the 
most infamous* Not satisfied with wearing a Persian robe himself, 
he also obliged hiii generals, his friends, and all the grandees of his 
court, to put on thjB same dress, which gave them the greatest mor- 
tification, not one of tn^m however during to speak against this 
umovation, or contradict the prince. 

The veteran soldiers^ who had fought under Philip, not havinjgf 
the least idea of sensuality, inveighed pubUcly against this prodigi- 
ous luxury, and the numerous vices which the army had learned in 
Susa and Ecbatana. The soldiesi would frequently complahi: 
"That they had lost more by victonr than they had gained: that as 
the Macedonians had thus as«nned the uMomers and customii of 
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foreigners, they might properly be said to be conquered : that there'" 
fore we only benefit they anould reap from their long absence would 
be, to return back into their country in the habit of Barbarians: 
that Alexander was ashamed of, and despised them; that he chose 
to resemble the vanquished rather than the victorious; and that he, 
who had before been king of Macedonia, was now become one of 
Darius's lieutenants." 

The king was not ignorant of the discontent which reigned both 
in his court and army, and endeavoured to recover the esteem «yid 
friendship of both by his beneficence ; but slavery,* though pur- 
chased at ever so high a rate, must necessarily be odious to freebom 
men. He therefore thought, that the safest remedy would be to 
employ them; and for that purpose led them against Bessus. But 
as the army was so encumbered with booty at^ a useless tiuin of 
baggage, that it could scarce inove, he first caused all Ms own bag- 
gage to be carried into a great square, and afterwards that of the 
army (retaining only such things as were absolutely necessary;) 
and then ordered the whole to be carried from thence in carts to a 
large plain. Every one was in great pain to know the meaning of 
all this; but after he had sent away the horses, he set fire to his 
own things, and commanded every one to follow his example. 
Upon this the Macedonians lighted up the fire with their own hand?, 
and burnt the rich spoils they had purchased with their blood, and 
often forced out of the midst of the flames. Such a sacrifice must 
certainly have been made with the utmost reluctance ; but the ex- 
ample the king set them silenced ail their complaints, and they 
seemed less affected at the loss of their baggage than at their ne- 
glect of military discipHne. A short speech the king made, soothed 
all their uneasiness; and being now more able to exert themselves 
hereafter, they set out with joy, and marched towards Bactriana. 
In this march they met with difficulties which would have quite 
damped anyone but Alexander; but nothing could daunt Ms soul, 
or check his progress; for he put the strongest confidence in his 
^ood fortune, wMch indeed never forsook that hero, but extricated 
him from a thousand perils, wherein one would have naturally sup- 
posed both himself and his army must have perished. 

Bemg arrived among the Drang8e,t a danger to wMch he had not 
been accustomed, gave him very great uneasiness ; and this was, 
the. report of a .conspiracy that was formed against his person. 
One Dymnus, a man of no figure at court, was the contriver of this 
treason; and the motive of it was, some private disgust which he 
had received. He had communicated his design to a jroung man 
named Nichomachus, who revealed it to Cebalinus, his brother. 
The latter immediately discovered it to Philotas, earnestly entreat- 
ing him to acquaint the king with it, because every moment was of 

* Sed, Qt optnor, libeiis pretium servitutis ingratura est. Q.Ctcrt. fWod.!. xro. 
p.550,5SL a. Curt 1. vi c. 7. 11. & I. vii. c. 1, a. Arrian. 1. lii. p. 141, 140. Plut In 
Aleiu p. 698,093. 
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the utxiMxst coDsequenee, md the coosfmAotB were to^ execute tbe 
horrid deed in thiee days. Philotas, after aj^ihuidiiig his fidelity, 
waited immediately upon the kio^, and diseoursed on a great va- 
riety of subjects, but without taking the least notice of the ]^ot. 
In the evemng Cebalinus meeting mm as he waa coming out, and 
asking whether he had done as he requested, he answer^, that he 
had not found an (^[^rtunity of mentioning it to his majesty, and 
went away. The nexTday this young man went up to him as he 
was going, into the palace, and comured him not to forget what 1^ 
had told him the day before. Philotas replied, that l^ would be 
sure not to forget it ; but, however, he did not perform his promise* 
This macte Cebalinus suspect him; and fearing,. that in case the 
conspiracy should be discovered by any other perscm, his silence 
would be interpreted as criminal, he therefore got anothei' person 
to disclose it to Alexander. The prince having heard the whole 
froni Cebalinus himself, and bem^ told how eames^ he had cchi- 
jured Philotas to acquaint him with it, first commanded Dymnus to 
be brought before hnn. Tbe latter gues^ng upcm what account 
he was sent for by the king, ran himself through with his sword; 
but the guards having prevented him from comj^ting the deed, he 
Was carried to the puace. The king asked him why he thoi^ht 
Philotas more worthy than he was of the kingdom of Macedon?. 
but he was quite speechless : so that, after fetching a cteep sigh, he 
turned his head aside, and breathed his last. 

The king afterwards sent for Philotas, and (having first coimnand" 
ed every one to withdraw) inquired whether Ceb^inus had really 
urged him several times to teB him of a plot which was carrying on 
a^nst him. Philotas, without discovering the least confVision in 
bis countenance, ccHifossed ingenuously that he had ; but made his 
Apoiogy, by saying, that the person who had given him information, 
did not appear to himvirortby of the least credit. He confessed, 
however, that Dymnus's death convinced him that he had acted 
very imprudently, in concealing so long a design of so black a na- 
ture : upon which, acknowledgmg his fault, he fell at the kins^a 
feet ; and embracing them, besought him to consider his past men 
rather than the fault he had now committed, which did not proceed 
ftom any bad design, but from the fear he was under of unseason- 
ably alarming the king, should he communicate a design which he 
retdly suppo^ was without foundation. It is no easy matter to 
say whether Alexander believed what Philotas said, or only dissem- 
bled his anger. But however this be, he gave him his hand in 
token of reconciliation ; and told him, that he was persuaded he 
had despised rather than concealed the afiair. 

Philotas was both envied and hated by a great number of cour- 
tiers ; and indeed it was hardly possible it should be otherwise, be* 
cause none of them was more familiar with the king, or more 
esteemed by liim. Instead of softening and moderating the lustre 
of the distinguiiBhed favour he enjoyed, by an air of nmdnees and 
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humanity, and a prudent modesty of demeanour; he seemed, pH' 
the contrary, to endeavour only to excite the envy of others, by 
affecting a silly pride, which generally displayed itself in his dress, 
his retinue, his equipage, and his table ; and still more so, by the 
hauffhty airs he assumed, which made him universally hated. Par- 
menio, his father, disgusted at his supercilious behaviour, said on^ 
day to him, " My son, make thyself less."* The strongest sense is 
couched under these words ; and it is evident, that the man who 
uttered them was perfectly acquainted with the genius of courts. 
He used often to give Philotas advice to this effect : but too exalt- 
ed a prosperity is apt to make men both deaf and blind-; and they 
cannot persuade themselves that favour, which is established on so 
seemingly solid a foundation, can ever change ; the contrary of 
which Philotas found to his sorrow. 

His former conduct,! with regard to Alexander, had given the 
king just reason to complain of him ; for he used to take the Uberty 
to speak disrespectfully of his sovereign, and applaud himself in 
the most haughty terms. Opening one day his heart to a woman 
named Antigona, vnth whom he was in love, he befifan to boast, in 
a very insolent manner, of his father's services and his own : " What 
would Philip," said he, " have been, had it not been for Parmenio ? 
and what would Alexander be, were it not for Philotas ? what would 
become of his pretended divinity, and his father Ammon, should we 
undertake to expose this fiction?" All these things were repeated 
to Alexander ; and Antigona herself made oath, that such words 
had been spoken. The king had nevertheless taken no notice of 
aU this, nor so much as once let drop the least word which might 
show his resentment upon that account, whenever he was most in- 
toxicated with liquor : he had not so much as hinted it to his friends, 
not even to Hephaestion, from whom he scarce concealed any thing. 
But the crime Philotas was now accused of, recalled to his memory 
the disgust he had formerly entertained. 

Immediately ftfter the conversation he had with Philotas, he held 
a council composed of his chief confidants. Craterus, for whom 
Alexander had a great esteem, and who envied Philotas the more 
upon that very account, looked upon this as a very happy occasion 
for supplanting his rival. Concealing, therefore, his hatred, imder 
a specious pretence of zeal, he sugffested to the king, " The ap* 
prehensions he might justly be under ,'both from Philotas himself, 
because mercy is not apt to work any change on a heart which 
could be corrupt enough to entertain so detestable a crime ; and 
from Parmenio, his father, who," said he, " will never be able to 
bear the thoughts of his owing his son's life to the king's clemency. 
Some beneficial acts are so great, that they become .a burden to 
those on whom they are conferred, for which reason they do all in 
their power to erase them from their memory. Besides, who can 

* "ft W<Ui ;t«^{w /uw ylfov. I Plut 4e Portan. Alex. c. 8. p. 339, 
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aeeure us, that both father and son are not engaged in the conspi- 
racy ? When a prince's life is in danger, every thing is of impor- 
tance ; and all things, even to the slightest suspicions, are so many 
proofs. Can we conceive it possible, that a favourite on whom his 
sovereign has bestowed the most shining marks of his beneficence, 
should be calm and undisturbed, upon his being told an affair of such 
importance ? But we are told, that this design was communicated 
by young people, who deserved very little credit. Wherefore then 
did he keep them in suspense two days, as if he really believed 
what they- told him, and promised them that he would reveal the 
whole affair to the king? Who does not see, that he did this 
merely to prevent their having access by another way to his majes- 
ty ? Sir," continued he, " it is necessary, for your own sake and 
that of the state, that Philotas should be put to the torture ; in 
order to force from his own mouth an account of this plot, and the 
several persons who are his accomplices in it." This being the 
opinion of all the members of the council, the king acceded to it. 
He then dismissed the assembly, having first enjoined them secrecy ; 
and the better to conceal his resolution, gave orders for the army's 
marching the next day, and even invited Philotas to supper with 
iiim. 

In the beginning of the night, various parties of guards having 
been posted in the several places necessary, some entered the tent 
of Philotas, who was then in a deep sleep ; when, starting from his 
slumbers, as they were putting manacles on his hands, he cried, 
" Alas ! my sovereign, the inveteracy of my enemies has got the 
better of your goodness." After this, they covered liis face, and 
brought him to the palace without uttering a single word. The 
next morning, the Macedonians, according to an order pubhshed 
for that purpose, came thither under arms, in number about 600.0. 
It was a very ancient custom for the army, in the time of war, to 
take cognizance of capital crimes ; and, in times of peace, for the 
people to do so ; so that the prince had no power on these occasions, 
unless a sanction were given to it by the consent of one or other 
of these bodies ; and the kmg was forced to have recourse to per- 
suasion, before he employed his authority.* . 

First, the body of Dymnus was brought out ; very few theu pre- 
sent knowing either what he had done, or how he came by his 
death. Afterwards the king came into the assembly ; an air of 
sorrow appearing in his countenance, as well as in his whole court, 
while every one waited with impatience the issue of this gloomy 
scene. Alexander continued a long time with his eyes cast on the 
ground, as if in the utmost dejection ; but at last, having recover- 
ed his spirits, he made the following speech : " I have narrowly 
escaped, O soldiers, being torn from you, by the treachery of a 
fimaU number of wretches ; but by the providence and mercy of the 

* Nihil poteetas regom yalcbat, nisi prids valuiseM auctoritaa. , Q. CurL 
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ffods, I now agffun appear before you alive : and I protest to yoti, 
that nothing encourages me more to proceed against the traitors, 
than the sight of this assembly, whose welfare is much dearer to 
me than my own ; for I desire to live for your sakes only : and the 
greatest happiness I should find in living fnot to say the only one,) 
would be the pleasure I should receive in naving it in my power to 
reward the services of so many brave men, to whom I owe every 
thing." Here he was interrupted by the cries and groans of the 
soldiers, who all burst into tears. " Alas ! how will you behave," 
continued he, " when I shall name the persons who foi;med so exe- 
crable a design? I myself cannot think of it without shuddering. 
They on whom I have been most lavish of my kindnesses : on whom 
I have bestowed the greatest marks of friendship : in whom I had 
put my whole confidence, and m whose breasts I lodged my great- 
est secrets — Parmenio and Philotas." At these names the smdiers 
gazed one upon the other, not daring to believe their eyes or ears, 
nor to give credit to any thing they saw or heard. Then Nico- 
machus, Metron, and Cebalinus, were sent for, who made the 
several depositions of what they knew. But as not one of them 
charged Philotas with engaging in the plot, the whole assembly, 
being seized with a trouble and confusion easier conceived than 
expressed, continued in a sad and gloomy silence. 

Philotas was then brought in, his hands tied behind him, and his 
head covered with a coarse, worn-out piece of cloth. How shock- 
ing a sight ! Almost deprived of his senses, he did not dare to 
look up, or open his lips ; but the tears streaming from his eyes, he 
fainted away in the arms of the man who held him. As the stand- 
ers-by wiped off the tears in which his face was bathed, recovering 
his spirits and his voice by degrees, he seemed desirous of speaking. 
The king then told him, that he should be judged by the Macedo- 
nians, and withdrew. Philotas might have justified himself very 
easily ; for not one of the witnesses, and those who had been put 
on the rack, had accused hun of being an accomplice in the plot. 
Dymnus, who first formed it, had not named hun to any of the 
conspirators ; and had Philotas been concerned in it, and the jing- 
leader, as was pretended, Dymnus would certainly have named him, 
at the head of all the rest, in order to engage them the more strongly. 
Had Philotas been conscious to himself of guilt in this particmar, 
as he was sensible that Cebalinus, who knew the whole, sought 
earnestly to acquaint the king with it, was it probable that he :ould 
have remained quiet two days together, without once endeavouring 
either to despatch Cebalinus, or to put his dark design in executlcn, 
which he might very easily have done ? Philotas set these proofs, 
and a great many more, in the strongest light ; and did not omit to 
mention the reasons wliich had made him despise the information 
that had been given him, as groundless and imaguiary. Then di- 
recting himself, on a sudden, to Alexander, as if he had been pre- 
sent. ^ O king," says he, ^ wheresoever you may oe for it in 
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ihoQ^t ^ystgfl& heard aB thtt passed frokn behind a cortain,) if 

1 huve comBoaMed a fault in not acquainting yo(i with what I heard, 
, i confessed it to you, and you pardoned ipe. 'You gave me your 

royal hand as a pledge at this ; and you did me the honour to ad- 
' -nm me at^ywir table; If yx)u believed me, I ain innocent : if you 

pardoned lae, I am cleared : I refer all this to your own judgment* . 

What new' crime have I coinmitted since ? I was in a deep sleep 

* when my enemies walced me, and loaded me' wi^ chains. Is it 
hc^tural Ibr a man, who ja coDsciouf that he is guilty of the most 
horfid of all cnmes, to be thus esm and undisturbed ? The inno- 
cence of my own conscience, and %e wromise your majesty made 
me, gave my mind this calm. Bo not let the en^vy of my enemies 
prevail aver youir clemency and justice." 

The res(ult d this assembly was, that Philotas should Jt>e put on 
., the rack. The persons wba presi(kd on that occasion were his 
Hjost inveterate .enemies, and they made Inm suffer every kind of 
torture. Philotas^ at first discovered the utmost resolution and 
strength of mindf the tonnents be suffered not being able to force 
from nhn a single word^nor even sq niK^h as a sigh^ But at last, 
conquered by pain, he con^ssed hdmself to be guilty, named seve- 
ral accompUces, sM even accused* his own father. The next djiy, 
\ the answers of Philotas werj read in fbll assembly, he himself be- 
ii^ present. He was unanunously sentenced to die; immediately 
'*,Jl#er which he was stoned, according to the custom ofiMacedonia, 
- with some other, of' the conspirators. 
• ■* "Iliey also Judged at the^alne time, and put to death, Lyncestes 
Alexander, whahad been found guilty of conspiring the death of 
' the king^ andliad been kept three years in prison. 

* The condemnation of Philotas brought ontthiat of Parmenio; 
whether itrtv*e that "Alexander really T)eneyed him guilty, or was 
5Bf raid of the father, now he had^put the son to death. Polydamas, 

^ one of the lor(«s of the court, was appointed to See the execution 
performed. He^md been one <^ Parmenio's most intimate friends, 
if \ve may gi^ tliatname to courtiers, wjio love nothing but their 
own forttme. This, was the very reason of his being nominated, 
because Parmenio could not entertain any suspicion of liis being 

' sent to liim with such a design. He therefore set out for Media, 
where tliat general commanded the army, and was intrusted with' 
tlie king's treasures, which amounted to 180,000 talents, about 
.27,000,000/. sterUng. Alexander had given him several letters for 
Clcander, the king's lieutenant in the province; and for the princi- 

, pal officers. Two were for Pannenio ; one of them from Alexander, 
and the other sealed with Philotas's seal, as if he had been alive, to 

^ prevent the father from harbouring the least suspicion. Polydamas 
wa3 but eleven days on his journey, and alighted in the night-time? 
at the house of Cleander. After having taken aD the precautions 



necessary, they went together with a great number of attendants, 
to meet Parmenia, who at this time was walkii[ig m a park of ^ 
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own. The moffeJt Pdydamas '^ied MmJ though -•*& gnat dis- 
tance, he ran' to embrace him with an air of the utinost joy; and 
after compliments, iatermpted with the strongest indications of 
friendsft^, had passed on Isoth sides, he gave hun Alexander's let- 
ter. IK the opening it, he asked him what the kiiiffwas domgf^ ' 
to which Polydamas replied, that he would know by hii noaj^y^ . 
letter. . Parmenio, after perusing it, said : " The king is •pwparmgr . 
to ma1%h again^,thtflVracfiosii. HoW glorious a prince is this, who , 
will not^«uffer hl^elf to take a moment's rest ! How^rer, he 
ought to be a little tender of hin^elfV now he hag^cquired so much 

flory." He afterwarfls opilSne#the l^ter witlch Was written in 
'hilotas's namefa^ikd, byliis countenance, seemed pleased with the 
contenits of it. At tha* very instant Oleander thrust a dagger into 
his*Bide, then made anotfier&rust in his throat; and the jest gave 
Him several wounds, even aft^^he was dead.- ' - - ,. 

Thus this great manendii' hft life; amMi illustrious both in 
peace arid wa^ whohmd^erformed many glorious actions without 
the king, whereas th» ktbgh^ nevfer achieved apy thing cdnspicu- . 
ous, but in concert withnPaj^neniorf He was q^)j)ersoij of great 
abilities, both Iff forming ]|l&ns1W earring them into execution | 
wa^very dear to the grandees, and raucff more t&.'the ofiicers and 
sdlofers, who reposed the* Highest confidence in him ; and loofed « 
upon themselves as- assured of victoiy when he was it* their head, 
so firmly thty relied on his cap2(Sky and gqpd fbrtune* He Wj^ , 
then threescore and ten years df.ag^; ana nad 'always lerved life I 
sovereign with inviolable -fidelity jan* zeal,#r whfcl^Ji^vaB very ^ 
ill rewarded ; his son and himself having be A pu* to deatn, merely 
on a slight suspicioli, unsupported by any jfeal jfroof, FhicJ^ ne^r- * 
theless obKterated ^ a moment all the greafeservices both tmd. * 
done their country. -* * * ^ * *- *4 " . 

A. M. :^75. ' Alexander was sensibJe,* that such cruel exeeu**^" 
Ant. J. e. vJ29. tion& might alieAate^he ^flfection'fe df the troopa^ of 
which he had a proof, by the letters they sent into ]\^|iceiSDnia, whicji . ■ 
wer^ intercepfied by Iris order; -concluding, theref(Jre,.;^iat it would 
be proper for him to separate from the rest of the army such soldiers 
as had most distinguished themselves by theii* murmurs and com- 
plaints. Jest their seditious discourses should spread the same spirit • 
. of discontent, he formed a separate .body of these' the command of 
vduch he gave to Leonidas ; this kind of ignominy being the only 
punishmerit he inflicted on them. But they were so strongly affect- 
^ed with il, that they endeavoured to wipe out the <lisgrace it brought 
upon them, by a bravery, a fidelity, and an obedience, which they 
observed ever afterwards. » 

To prevent the ill consequences that might arise from this secret 
discontent, Alexander set out upon his march, and continued to 
pursue Bessus; on which occasion he exposed hiniself to great 

•Arrian. 1. iU. p. 143. 148. a. Curt. 1. vU. e. 3^5. Diod; 1. onrn. p. 552. <i54. 
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>." bard^ps and dangers. After hftving pa^gd through prangiana, 
Arachosia, and the country of the Ariraaspi, wherq aJiLthings sub- 
mitted to his arms, he arrived at a mountain, called Paropamisua 
(a part of Caucasus,) where Jiis army .uaderwent inexpressible 
- ', fatigues, through weariness, famine, cold, and t|ie snows, which 
r killed a great number of his sqldiers. Bessus laid waste all the coun- 
try that lay between him and mount Caucasus, in ordej^that the 
want of provisions and forage might deprive Alexander of an op- 
portunity of pursuing him. He indeed suffered yer^ much, but 
^ nothing could check his vigour. After, making his army repose for 
: some time at Drapsaca, he advanced towards Aornos and Bactriaf» 
the two strongest cities of Baetriana, and took them' both.. At. 
■ Alexander's approach^ about 7 or 8000 Bactrians, who till then had" 
adhered v6ry firmly to Bessus, aband(med him td a man, and retired " 
. each -to his- respective l^ome. Bessus, at ^e* head of the small 
number of forces who continued fajthftil t» htm, passed the riveij 
Oxus, burnt all the boats he himself made u^ of, ^ prevent Alex- 
. ander from crossing it» and withdre\f to Nautaca, » city of Sogdiana, 
fully determined to raise k new army there. Aexanderj however, 
did not give him time to do this ; and not meetiiig with trees or 
timber siSficient for the building of boats and rafts, he suppUed the 
want of these by distributing to his soldiers a great number of 
■ skins stuffed with s^aw, and euch-like dry and light materials; 
] upon which they placed themselves, and crossed the river in thid 
manner; thope wh^ wentr over first, drawing up in battle array, 
whilst their comrades were coming after themf^. In this manner hjgt, 
whole army passed over in six days* 

In the mean while Spitamenes, who was Bessus's chie^ confidant, 
formed a coifilpiracy against 'Mm, in concert with two more of his' 
principal officers. . H^vrng seized his jterson, they put him in chains, 
forced his diadem fj;om^s head, tore to pieces the royal robe of 
Darius which he had put on, and set him^on horseback, in order to 
. give him up to Alexagd^. . 

That prince ajri^l^ta UQle city inliabited by the BranchSae, 
These were th^descend&its of a- family wh<5 had dwelt in Miletus, 
whom. Xerx^g^at Im return ffom Greece, had formerly sent into 
Jjliyci- A..UI, u*ere he haif settled tliem in a very flourishing con- 
' dition, in return for their having delivered up to him the treasure 
• of the temple of Apollo Didymjeus, the keepers of whichthey werfe. 
» • They received the king with the highest demonstrations of joy, and • 
surrendered both themselves and their city to him. Alexander 
sent for such Milesians as were in his army, who preserved an here- 
ditary hatred against the Branchidas, becal^e of the treachery of 
r their ancestors. He then left them tlie choice, either of revenging 
the injury they had formerly done them, or of pardoning them in 
" consideration of their common extraction. The Milesians being 
so much divided in opinion, that they could n<Jt ^gree among them- 
selves, Alexander undertook the decision himself. Accordingly, 
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the next ^ay he commanded his pfaalitmito Burrbnndtlie efty^ .ftod ,- 
a signal b^Uig given,,they were ordered to plunder that a-bode of 
traitors, and put every one of them to the sword: which inlvuman 
order was executed With the same blerbarity ad hJiad been givea. 
All the citizens, at the very time that tlhey were goin^ to pay ho^ 
mage to Alexander, were murdered in the streets and in wir hoiises; ' . 
no manner of regard heing paid to their cries and tears, nor the 
least distinction made of age^ or sex. Thej even pulled up the 
very foundations of the waife,' that not the least traces of that city, 
might remain. But of what crimes were those ill-&ted citizens 

^-guflty? Were they responsible for those their fathem had cod»- • 
mitted upwards of 150 years before? I do not know whether hk> 

•tory furnishes another example of so brutal and frantic a cruelty. 

A little after, B^ssus was brought to Alexander, ncft only bound,* 
but stark naked. Spitamenes held' him 1^ a chain, which went . 
round his neck ; and it was difficult to say, whether that object was 
move agreeable to the Barbarians or Macedonians. In presentiH^ 
him to the king, he said : '^I have, at last, revenged lipth yon aaS 
Darius, my Id^s and masters. I bring you this wretch, who assas- 
sinated his soverei^, and who is now treated'in the sune manner 
as he himself gave tne first example of. Alas ! why cannot Dariqa 
Imnself see this spectacle i" Alexander, after having greatly ap* 
plauded Spitamenes, turned about to Bessus, and spoke thusi ^ ThOu' - 
surely must have been inspired with the rage and ftiry of a tisfer^ • 
otherwise thou wouldst not have dared- to load a kina, from whom . 

^thou hadst received so many instances of favour, wiUi chains, and 
afterwards murder him ! Begone from* my «ght, then monster of 
cruelty ai^ perfidiousness.'^ . Tlte king said no more„but sending 
for Oxatres, Darius's brother, he gave Be^us to hisf, in ovder thai 
he might suffer aU the ignominy he deserved ; suspending, however^ 
his execution, that he might be judged in the genexal asses^ly of 
the Persians. 

SECT. XIIL 

Alexander, after taking a great ma|^ eUies in Bactrlana, builcl»jOD«' near the tiwet 
laxaites, wl)ich he calls by his own name. The Scjthlans, alanited at the building 
of this city, as it wou'd be a check upcm theni.''8end ambassadors to the king, who ad- 
dress themselves to him with Uncommon freedom. Adcr having dismissed them, be 
passes the laxartes^^ains a signal victory over the Scythians, and behaves with ha-, 
manity towards the vanquished. Be ohecks and puni^es the insurrection of the. 
€ogdian8, sends Bessus to Ecbatan^rto be put to death, and takes the city bf Petra» 
#hich was tlumght impregnable. 

Alexander,* insatiable of victory and conquests, still marched 
ibrward in search of new nations whom he might sabdue. Aftei. • 
recruiting his cavalry, which had suffered very much'hy their long 
and dangerous marches, he advanced to the Iaxartes.f 

♦ Arrian. 1. iU. p. 148, 149. A L ir. p. 150-160. a. Curt I. y». c. 9^. , t U«te* 
ttts CurtioB and Arria|| call it the Tanais, but they an mintafcen. ThaTuaiii Uea aiuck 
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Not far from, this river, the Barbarians, rushing ffilddenly fiami 
their mountains, eame and attacked Alexander's forces; and havSg 

. ' carried of|a great nun^r of prisoners, retired to their lurking holes, 
in which ^ere 20/)00 men, who fought with bows and slings* -Tlie 

" king went ^and besieged them in person, and beins^ one of the foie- 
most in thd attack, 1^ was shot with an arrow in the bone of his l$g, 

' and the iron head stuck, in the wound. The Macedonians^'ft^ho 
were greatly alarmed and afS&cted, carried hkd off immediately, yet 
not so secretly, but that the Barbarians knew of it; for they miw 
from ,the top of the mountain every thing that ^as doing \m^. 
The next my they sent ambassadors to the^king, who ordered tnem 
to be immediately brou^t ii^ when, taUni^ off the bandage which 
covered his w«and^ he ^wed them hiaieff, but did not tell them 
how-much he had been hurt. They assured him, tiiat as sooimls they 

• heard of his being wounded, they were as much afflicted as the 
■ Macedonians could- p^iesibly be ; and that, had 4t be^i possible for 

them to find tha pers6n;who had shot tbat arrow, they 'w^dld have 

^ delivered him up to Alexander ; that none but iqipious wretch^ 

ft would wage war a^nst the gods ; «n a word, that neingvinquish- 

' -ed by his *%mpara&led btavery? tfiey surrendered themselves to 

V hiniy with the nations who followed them. The king, having «b- 

' g<^d his faith to them, and takeb back his prisoners, accepted of 

their homage. • * ■ * 

♦ After this he mt out upon his march, and getting into a litter, a 
gpoat dispute arose between the ixorse and£K>t who should carry It, 
eacJi of those bodies pretending that this honour belonged to tiiem 

; only : and there was no other wy of reconciling them, but-by giv- 
in r^rders that they should carry it in turn. "^ 
- Froflit-hence he got, the fourth day, to Maracanda, a very A>nsi- 
derable city, the capital of- Sbgdiana, which he took^ and aftdr 

* leaving a considerabi* garrison SierO) he burnt aiid laid waste all the 
open country* 

There came an embassy to him from the Abdm Scythians,* who 
since the death of Cyrus had lived free and independent : these sub- 
mittad to Alexander. They were considered as the most equitable 

^of all the Barbarians ; never making war but to defend themselves; 

'and the hberty established amoT>g them; and which they no ways 
abused, removed all distinction, and equalled the meanest among 
theni with the greatest. A love of poverty and justice was their 
peculiar characteristic, and enabled them to live happy together 
without wanting either kings- or laws. Alexander received them 
kindly, and sent one of his chief courtiers to take a view of their 
countiy, and even of the Scythians who inhabit beyond the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus. 

He had marked out a spot of ground proper for building a city 
on the river Iaxart(^s, in order to curb the nations he had ahead jr 

^ more westward, and empties hself not into the'Caspian Sea, but into thePontus Euiioui, 

audiAiowcaUedtbeDqn. ' .*'Abii Scytba^ 
•^ ^ .> m2 - 

■r . ^ - ■ 
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oojftquered , as well as those he intended to siibdufe. But this design 
was retarded bjpthe rebellion of the Sogdians, which was soon after 
followed by that of the Bactrians. - Alexander despatched Spita^ ' 
mends, who had delivered up Bessus into his hands, believing him a 
Wt^ fit person to bring them back to their allegiance ; but he him- . 
6^ had been cliiefly instrumental in this insurrection; The king, 
grelLtly surprised at tHs treachery, was determined to take Ven- ; 
geance of him in.^e most signUl manner. He marched in person 
t^ Cyropc^, and besieged it. This was the last city of the Persian .: 
empire, and hadt)een built by Cyrus, whose name it bore. At the 
game time he sent Craterus, with two more of his general officers, ^ " 
to besieffe the city of the Meflaacenr, to whom fifty troopers were 
sent, to 3esire them to suffer AJ^ander's pleraency.'^ These met 
with a'very kind reception at first, but in the night-time they were 
all cut to pieces; Alexander had resolved to spare Cjrropolis, purely 
for the sake of Cyrus; for, of all the monafchs who had reigned " 
pver tl^»eAuttioris,the]» were none headmired moi»'than this king 
and Semiramis^>^ecause they had surpassed all the re^t in courage* 
and glorious actions. H^ther^foje offered very advant^eous^on-«|| 
ditions to the.-besieged, but they were so blindly dbstinate as tp re- 
ject them, and that even with prfia and insolence ; upon which he * 
sftormed the city, abandoning tttft»plugder of it to his soldiers, and • 



rased it to j|he very fotmdationsr*TraiS^ence he j^ent to the otheL. 
cijy which Craterus was besieging. No place ever made a more 
vigorous defenfce ; jfor Mexander lost Ms best soldiers before it, aiM 
was himself exposed to very grgat danger; a stone strik^igliim , 
with s5 mudh violence on the head, that it deprived him of his se^es. 
The whole army mdeed lamented him as dead ; but this princft^ 
Wii:>m no danger nor disappointment could depre^g, pi^h^on the 
siege with greater vigour than before, the instant he recovered, ' 
without sta3ring till his wound was? healed, an§e'r adding fresh fuel to 
his natural ardour. Having^ therefore caused the wall to be sapped, 
he made a large breach in it, and entered the city, which he bumt to ♦ 
the ground, and put all the inhabitants to the sword. Several other * 
citieis met with, the same fate. This was a-third rebellion of the 
Sogdians, who would no^be quiet, though Alexander had pardoned, 
them twice before. They lost above 120,000 men in these different - 
sieges. The kmg afterwards sent Menedemus with 3000 foqt and 
800 horse to Maracanda, whence Spitamenes had driven the Mace- 
donian garrison, and had shut himself up there. 

With regard to himself, he returned back and encamped on the 
laxartes, where he surrounded with walls the whole spot of ground 
Which his army had covered, and built a city on it, sixty furlongs* 
in circumference, which he also called Alexandria ; having before " 
built several of that name. He caused the workmen to make such 
despatch, that in less than twenty days the ramparts were raised, 

^ Thiee leagues. ' ^ 
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end the houses blifit ; Imd indeed ^re was & giest emvdation amdos 

J the soldiers, who^ should get his work done soonest, every one of 

^. them ha^ng had lud portion allotted him: and to people his new 

' 'city, he ransomed ail the. prisoners he could meet with, settled ee 

' ' veral Macedonians there who were worti out in the seryice, and 

jpermitted many natives of the country, at theff own reque6t,*to in - 

habit it. , ' 

But the king of those Scythians who live on the other side of 
the laxartes, seeisg that this city^ built on the river, was a kind.oi 
•^ yoke imposed on them, sent a great body of soldiCTS to demolish it. 
and to drive the Macedonians to a greater liistance. * Alexafid^r, whc 
had no de^^ of attacking the Scythians, finding them make fie «. 
Vipral iiicursions, Bven in has sight, in a very inscSeat manner, wto 
, very much perplexed ; especially when advice was brought him at 
'the same time, that the liodyjof troops he had ordered to Mara- ' 
. canda, had been all, a very few excepted, cut to pieofs. Suf h a 
number of obstacles uniting together would have discQuraged any 
one but an Alexander ; for tlfe Sogdiftiis ha:d taken up arms, and the 
^ftctriasis also ; his army' was h^assed by tte Scythians ; he him- 
*• self was brpught'so low^that he was not awe to stand upright, to^^ 
Ai mount on horseback, to speak to his forces, or give ar single order. 
•To increase^ aflfiction, he found his armjfe-no ways imdined to 
- •ttempjt the passage of the river in sight of* the enemy, who wew0' 
to-wajip in ba1%le array qn the- other si^e. The king continued in ' • 
t^ utmost perplexity all ni^t long ; Jiowe\^r, Jbis cottyage sur- « 
'^^ gaounted eveiy difficulty. Being told- that the auspice^were udt 
* prgpitions, he,ib«ced the soothsayer to shbstitute favourable ones in * 

* their stead. Atdiay-break he-put fn liis coat of mail, and showed 

• ^ hhnseli to the soldiers, who^had noiwiten him since the lafet woui^ ■ 
* he had received. These heldthe kingpin such big^ ve»eration, that 

his presence alone immedijttely rerpoved afftheir^ears^^that ^ley 
'Bhed tears jrf joy , ^d wenliiii:^inio|iely and paid him their respects ; 
entreating nun to lead th^m agamst the enemy^ ags^:^ whom they -* 
befbre had refused to march^, TOey worked so hard at the rafts • 
or floats, that in mree days' time they had made ,15,00(4;' and also . 
prepared a great number of skins^br the same purpose. 

As "every thing was ready for the passage'^of the river, seve^ - 
Scythian ambassadors arrived|'tp the number of twenty, according 
to the custom of their country, who rpde thrbugh the camp, desir-' 
, ing tQ speak, with me king. Alexander having s^t for them inta 
his tent, desired thenv^to sit down. They gazed* wrtehtivdy upon 
him a long time, without speaking a single word, prol^bly being 
surprised (as they formed a juf^gnaent of men from their air and . 
staturej to find that his did not answer the high idea they entertain- 
ed of hun from his fame. ^3^e oldest of the ambassadors address- 
ed him in a speech, which, as Quintus Curtius relates it, is pretty 
4ong ; however, as it is very curidus, I shdl present my readrars with , 
the greatest part of it. t - 
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*\ Sad the gpd; ^ven thee a body propoiiimiat^ to thy ambitioii, 
the whole miiverse woij^ have been too little for thee. With one* 
handthou wouldst touch the mtst, and with the Dther the west: 
and iK>t satisfied with this, thou wouldst follow the sun, and know^^' ^ 
where he hides himself. Such as thou art, thou yet aspirest after 
what it will be impowible for thee to attain. Thou crosseet ovtr 
from Europe into Asia; and when thou shalt hay© subdued all the 
, race of men, then thou wilt make war against rivers, forests, and ' * 
wild bea^s. Dost thou not know, that tail trefti are many years a, ' ; 
grovriag, but may be torn up in an hour's tim^ ; that the hon serveir ^ 
sometimes for food to the ta^aUest birds ; that iron, though so hard, 

., is constuned by rust ; in a word, that there is nothing bq stroiig, 
which may not be destroyed by the weakest thing ? 
" What have we to do with thee? We never set foot in thy 

' country. Ma^ not those who inhabit woods be allowed to Hve, ' 
wit^oiit knowing who thou art, and whence thou comest? W^ - 

' will neither command over, nor submit to, ai^ man. And that 

*- thou mayst be sensible what kind 5f people the Scythians are, 
know that we received from beay^en, as a rich present»,a yoke'of 

^ oxen, a ptou^h-share, an a^row, a*^ javelin, and «■ cup. ^These we "* 
make use o^ both with our friends, and against our enemies. Tp ^' 
our friends we givenom, which we procure by thaolabour of our 

o^xen r with them we offer wine to the gods in our cup: and wi4^ ' 

I. regard to our enemies, we combat them A a distance with our at 

ft rows, ai)d near at hand T^th our javelins. It is with these we 
fcrmerl3rconque^crthe mo^ warl^:e nations,* subdued the mpgjt " * 

* powerful kf!^, laid waste pi. Asia, and opened .oufselve'* a Yk'ay 
, Into the heart of Egypt. ' -^ 

^ But tfiou, who boastesttbir coming^to extirpate robbers, thou^* 
thyself art the greatest robber upon earth. . Thou hast 'j^tmdered* 
oHl the nations that thou hast overcome. , Thou hast pc^sessed tHy- 

^ self eft* Lydia, invaded Syiia, Persia, wid Bactriana ; th^p art f()rm> 
ing a desi£rn to march as far as India* and thou now comest hither 

■ to seize upon our herds of cattle." The great possessions thou has^ 
onfy make thee covet more eagerly wHat thou hast not. Dost thou 
not see how long the Bac^ans hi^ve chedced thy process ? Whitet 
thou art subduing these, the Sogdians revolt, and victory is to thee' 
.only the occasion of war. 

« Pass hut the laxatrtes,' and thou wilt behold the a^at extent of 
our plains. • Itwiflbefo vain for thee to pursue thg Scythians; 
and I defy thee ever to overtake them. Our poverty will be more 
active than thy army, laden with the spoils of so many nations ; 

; and, when thou shalt fancy .us at a. great distance, thou wilt see us 
rush suddenly on thy camp*; for we pursue, and fiy from our ene-» 

* This is to be understood of the famous irruption of the Scythianst who advanced 
as (lu- as Egypt, and possessed themselves oC Upper Asia for iwen^-eight yean. 8e« 
tiie secQOi^ volume of this work, in the History of tlie Assyrians. I liave non followed 
U. Curtfiu literally in this place, the text being^uchembarrawxL 
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imes with-eqiii^ spe^nd*^ I aiii izifomied that ^Oiisrin epeak jeaC- ^ 
' ingij of the Sc^Fthiftn solitudes, and that they are efen become a • 

j^verfo ; hut we are fonder of our deserts, th^ of your great ckied 
, (pid fruitful plains. Let me observe to thee, that fortune ia slip- 
' jpery; hold her fast, thereforQ, for fear sh^ fihould escie^e thee. 
. Put a curb to thy felicity, if thou desirest-to contiaue in possession 

of it. 
; , '< If thou art a eod, thou oughtest to do good tomoztaku and not 
' lo deprive them of then- possesmonis : if thou art a mere »an, re- 

^ct always on what thou art. They whom thou shiiJt not molest, . 

will be thy true firiends ; the strongest friendships being C€Utracted , 
. between equals ; and they are esteemed' equals, who have npt tried, • 

their strength against ^each -other: but do not imagine, that thoae*'.. 

whom tiiou eohquerest can love thee ; for thore is nonsuch thing as 

friendship between aipoaster and. his slave, and ft forced peace is ' 
. BOon.foUowed by a war. ' ■ ' 

. " To conclude,* do not fancy that the Scythians *will take an 

^>ath in their concluding an aUiatacel - Th^ only i>ath among them 

Is to keep, their word without swearing. Such cautions as these do 

indeed become Greeks, who sign their treaties, fmd call upon the 
, l^ods to witness them ; .but,. with regard to us, our rdigicm consists 
. m 1>ein^ sincere, and in keeping^ the jn^HaiBes we hav^e made. That ' 

man who is not ashamed to br^ak his word with in^n, vf not afraid 

• pf deceiving the gods; and of what use coind fri^scb be to thee 
whom thou coul<£t not trust ? Consider that we will guard both > 
Europe and Asiar for ^ee. We^eJttend as far as Thrace, and w6 
are told, that Thrace is contiguous to -Macedonia; Tie river 
laxarties alone divides us fromBactriana, Thuis we are thy neigh- 
bours on both sides. Consider, therefore, whether thi^u wilt have 

'- 'OS for friends, or enemies." 
i Tjie Barbarian spoke thus; to whom the king made but a very 
short answer: " That he would take advantage both of his own 
good fortune, and of their counsel ; of his good fortune, by still 
continuing to rely-upon it ; and of their counsel, by not attempting 
.any tlnng rashly.'* Having disnuseed the ambassadors, his army 
embarked on the rfifls, which by thiis time were got ready. In the 

> front, he i^aioed such as car/ied bucklers, and made them kneel 
dawn, the better to secure themselves from the arrows^f the ene- 
iny. Behind these were those wha worked the machines for disi- 

• charging arrows and trt^mes, covered, on all sides with soldiers . 
' armed capa^fie.^ The rest^^rho followed the engines, had their 

ehields fereKl^together ov<»r their heads, in form of a tortoise, by 
which they defended tiie sailors, who wore corstets. Tho like order ^ 

,and disposition weie observed in the other rafts, which carhe4 the 

' horse. • < 

/ * Jurando gmtiam Scythas sancire ne crediderto : colendo fldem jurant. Grsc<Miini - 
. 1^ cautio est, qui acta coDsignant, et deos Invocant : nos reUgionem in ipflA fide novl- 
KW. ^lttiiiooNiyerentttrhoo)ines,faUimtddOt. Q. CM* ^ 
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^ The arrny foUtJtf great difficulty in crossing. Ifvery thing ttm^ 
spired to intimidate them: the clamour and confuaioa that are."* 
inseparable from suich an enterprise ; the rapidity of the stream, 
which carried away every thing with it; and the sight of a nume- 
rous army, drawn up in battle array, on the opposite shore. How- " 
ever,*the presence of Alexander, who. was ever the foremost in- 

.' encountering dafigftire, made them neglect their own safety, and be ' 

• concerned-lor his only. As soon as the -Macedonians began to 
draw nej^" tlie shore, they who carried shields rose up together, "" 
when throwing their javelins /with a steady aim, every weapon did 

' executioni When they perceived that" the enemy, overpowered 

with that shower of darts, began to give way, and draw their horses 

'/ back, they Jeaped oh the, ^K)re with incredible swiftness, and ani-. 

' mating one another^ began the charge with Vigour. ' In this disor- . 
der, the troopers, whose horses were ready bridled, rushed upon . 

- the enemy, and quite Bi?bke them. The king could not be heard,- 
. by reason of the faintness of his voice ; -but the examjde he set, 

spoke for him. ] ^ • . ' ^ 

- And noTV nothing was heard in the Macedonian army, but shouts 

of joy and victory, whilst they continued to att9,ck^heBart)ariai^ 

With the utmost fury. The latter not behig able to stand so fierce 

- an onset, fled as fast as their horses coild carry tliem ; • for they 

, consisted of ' cavalry oriiy. Though the king M?as very weak, he ' 
' nevertheless pursued* them bnskly ;a long .way, till,' being at last 
^qUite spent, he was obliged to irtop. After conraiandmg his troops 
* to pursue them as long as daylight lasted^ he withtdrew to the camp, 
in order to repose hims^, aHa to wait the return of his. forces. 
The Macedonians had already gone beyond the boundaries of Bac- 

• chus, which we're marked out by great stones ranged close one to 
the other, and by great trees, the trunks of which were covered - 
with ivy. However, the heat of the pursuit carried them stiU faifc- 
ther, and they did not return back into the camp tiU after midnight ; . • 
having killed a great number of the enemy, and taken many more 
prisoners, with 1800 horses, all which they drove before them. 
On Alexander's side therfe were but sixty troopers slain,-and about 

' 100 foot, with 1000 wounded. Alexander sent back to the Scy- ' 
C thians all their prisoners without ransom, to show, that not animo- 
■. fiity, but a thirst of glory had prompted him to make war against so 
. valiant .a nation. > ' 

; The Teport- of this victory, and much more the clemenfey with' 
wjuch the ki|% treated the vanquished, great^ increased his repu*' 
tation. The "Scy thians^had always beeii considered as invincU)le?. 
but after their defeat, it was owned that every nation in the world * 
ought to yield to the JJIacedonians. The Sacs, who were a pow- .. 

• erful nation, sent an ei^basgy to Alexander, by which thef isubmit^ 
' ted themselves to him, and- requested his friendship. The Scytluaiis 

themselves made an apology by. their ambassadors: throwing the- 
wJiole Wanae of. what had liappened on some few individual, m^ 
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Jadaring that they were ready to obey all the commandB of the- 
victorious prince. 

Alexandier, being so happily freed from the care and trouble of 
tins important war, bent his whole thou^htis on Maracanda, ia 
which the traitor ^itamenes had fortified himself. J^t the first 
nrtws of AlexaD^r's,a|)pToach, he had fled away, and withdrawn 
into Bactriana^ ■ The mxxg 'pursued him thither^ but despairiuff to " 

. -com^ up with ikai, he retiuned back' and pkindered Sogdiana, which* 
is watered by the river Polytimetus.- 

Anoong'the Bogdians^ t^tat-were taJren prisoners, there were 
thirty young men, all well i^hapedand yeary comely, and the gi^eat- 
e8t4ords of the country. These temg- told, that they were led to * 
executioii ^j Alexander's cominand, be^an'to sing eohffs of joy, to - 
leap and daocej discovering all the indications ^an immoderate ''. 

' joy. .The Id^g, surprised to see them go to death with so muioh 
gajety, had-thSai brou^ before hina^; .when he asked thert, h<w 
they came to break Jnto such transports of joy, when they saw 
death before their ^yes? They answered, that they should have 
been afflicted, had say other person but himself put them to death ; " 
but ?LS they would Iwrestorea to theer ancestors by the -command ^- 
«f so great a inonarch, w^ had vanquished all nations, they thought 
themselves happy in a deathjso glorious that the bravest men-would , 

■ wish to die the same. Alexander, admiring t^iei^ magnanimity, 
asked whether they wbuld desir^ to be paraoned, upon cohdftion 
1;hat*theyfihi«dd no longer be hiff.eneimes? They answered, he 

-.v might be ^surfed they had nevef hceahis enemies ; hut that, as he • 
bad attacke#thjem,*they had defended themselves ; and that, had 
they been applied to in a gentle manner, and not attacke(! by force 

' and viol^ce, they would Save vied with him in politeness and ge- 
nerosity. The king asked them farther, what pfedges they would ' 
„*jgive him of their faitji an4 sincerity ? " No otbera" answered they, ' 
" but tlSe same life we feoeive from your gopdness, and which we 
Shall alwaj^ b%ready to give back, whenever you shall require it.'* 
'And, indeed, they were as good as their Word. Four of them, 

,. whom he took into 1^ body-guard, endeavoured to rival the Ma- 

; cedonians in zeal and fidelity. 

The king, after having left a small number of forces in Sog^ana, 
inarched to Bactria, where, Iftiving assembled all his generals, he ■ 
comman(ted Bessus to be hroi^ht before them; when, after re- 
proaching him for his treachery, and causing his nose and ears to 
be cut off, he sent liim to Bcbalana, there to suffer the most ex- 
* treme torture, under the direction of Darius's mother. Plutarch 

. has left us an account of this execution. Four trees were bent, 

,rby main force, one towards the other; and to each of these trees 

*one of the limbs of this traitor's body "was fastened. Afterwards, 

these trees being suffered to return to their natural position, they 

flew back with so much violence, that each tore away the limb that 

wjas fixed to it, and so quartered him. The same punishment is at 
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this day itiiicted on persons convicted of Wgh-treason, w^ are torn 
to pieces by four horses. 

Alexander received at this. time, both from Macedonia anA. - 
Greece, a large number of recruits, amounting to upwards of 1 6,000 
men. By this considerable reinforcement, he was enabled to sttfen 
due all those who had rebelled ; and, to 6urb them for the futare, 

* he built severa) ibrtre«ses ii^ Mkrgiana." 
* A. M. 3676. : AH thhigs were now restoi3ed to a profouili 

Am. J. c. 3S8. tranquillity. There remained' btitone strong hold, . ; 
called Petra Otnana^ or the rock of QziB, which was d^ended ly •' '. 

'Arknazes, a native of Sogfditfia, with 30,000 soldiers under h&. '. 

. command, and ammunition and provisions for two years. ^Ti^ - 
rock, which was very high and craggy on ajl sides, was accessible'' ' 
onl^ by a single path that wjbms 4^t in it. v The kii^;, after viewing ' 

.its- works, w«» a longtime ift suspeape whether he 'sbouid besiege ' 
it ; but, as it ^^^a^ his character to aim at the marveUooft inall thingR,'' 
and to attentpt impossibilities, he resolv^ to try, if he could not 
overcome, on tMs occapron, nature it9el^ wiaich seemed to have for- .. 
,tified this rock v(i such a manner as had rendered it absolutely im-* 
"pregnable. However, teforeJie formed the 'siege, he summoned ; 
those Barbarians, but )D mild. terms, to subitiit'to him. i Arimazes * 
received this offer m'a very haughty manner; and after using :\ 
several insulting e^re^ons, asked, " whether Alexander, who was 
able to do all tmng^ cc^ld fly also ; and whether nature had, pn a ' * 
6udden,given him wings?" , , *a. 

Alexander was highly exasperated at this msol^t answer. He % 
therefore gave orders for selecting, from among the Mountaineers . 

' who were m his army, 300 of the most active and dexterous. These 
being brought to him, he addressed them thus : " It was in your. ' 
company, brave young men, that I stormed such places as were 
thought impregnable ; that I made my way over mountains c;pvered- '. 
with eternal snows: crossed rivers, and broke through the passes 
of Cilida. This rock, which you see, has but one outlet, wliich 
alone is defended by the Barbarians, who neglect every other part 
There is no watch nor sentinel, except on thatside which fapes our 
camp. If you search verv narrowly, you certainly will meet with , 
some path that leads to tne top of the rock. Nothing has been 
made so inaccessible by nature, as not'to be surmountea by valour ; - 
and it was only l)y our attempting, what no one before had hopes 
of effecting, that we have possessed ourselves of Asia. Get np 
to the summit, and when you shall have made yourselves mastere, 
of it, set up a white standard there as a signal; and be assured, 
that I tlien will certainly disengage you from the enemy, and draw 
them upon myself, by making a diversion. The king accompanied 
this order with the most splendid promises; but the pleasing him, • 
was considered by them as the greatest of all rewards. FireA 

. therefore with the most noble ardour, and fancying they had already 
reached the summit, they set out, after havio^ provided them- 
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adves with wedges to drive into the stones, widi cramp-irons, and 
thick ropes. 

The king went round the mountain with them, and commanded 
them to begin their march* at the second watch of tlie night, by 
that part wMch should seem to them of easiest access; bes^hing 
the gods to guide their steps. They took provisions for two days ; 
and being armed with swords and javelins only, they began to 
ascend the mountain, walking some tmie on foot; afterwards, when 
it was necessary for them to chmb, some clun^ to the stones which 
projected forwards, and bj that means raised themselves; others 
thrust their cramp-irons mto the snow that was frozen, to keep 
themselves from falling where the way was slippery; while others, 
driving in their wedges with great strength, made them serve as so 
many scaling-ladders. They spent the whole day ih this manner, 
hanging against the rock, and ezposad to numerous dan^rs and 
difficulties, being obliged to strug^e at the same time with snow, 
cold, and wind. Nevertheless, the hardest task was yet to come ; 
and the fkrther they advanced, the higher the rock seemed to rise. 
But that which terri6ed them most was the sad spectacle of some 
of their comrades falling down precipices, wlnAe unhappy fiite was 
^ wamiii£f to tliem of what, they themselves might expect. Not^* 
withstanmng this, they still advaAced forward, and exerted them* 
selves so vigoroudy, that, in spite of all these difficolti^, they at 
bst got to the top of the rock. But they were all inexpressibly 
weary, and many of them even lost the use of some of their limbs. 
Night and drowsiness camt upon them at the same time, so that 
dispersing themselves in such parts of the rock as were free from 
snows, they lay down in them, and slept till day-break. At last 
waking from a deep sleep, and* looking on all sides to discover the 
place where so many people could lie hid, they saw smoke below 
them, which showed them the haunt of the enemy. They then 
put up the signal, as had been ^.gr^ed ; and their whole company 
being drawn up, thirty-two were found wanting, who had lost their 
lives in the ascent. 

In the mean time the king, equally fired with a desire of storm- 
ing the fortress, and struck With the visible dangers to which those 
men were exposed, continued on foot the whole day, gazing upon 
the rock, and did not retire to rest till dark night. The next morn- 
ing, by peep of day, he was the first who perceived the signal. 
NevertMle8s,he was still in doubt whether he might trust his eyes, 
because of the false splendour which takes place at day-break ; but 
the l^ht increasing, he was sure of what he saw. Sending there- 
fore for €ophe% who before, by his command, had sounded the 
Barbarians, ne despatched him a second time, to exhort them to 
think better of the matter ; and in case they should still depend 
upoa the strengUi of the place, he then was ordered to show them 

* Akcmt ntoe or ten o^doefc 
VOL. T. V 
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the band of men behind their backs, who were got to the sunuiHt 
of the rock. Cophes employed all the arguments possible, to en- 
gage Arimazes to capitulate; representing to him, that he would 
gam the king's favour, in case he did not interrupt the great de- 
signs he meditated, by obliging him to make some farther stay before 
that rock. Arimazes sent a nau^tier and more insolent answer 
than before, and commanded him to retire. Then Cophes taldng 
1^ by the hand, desired he would come out of the cave with hkn, 
which the Barbarian doing, he showed him the Macedonians posted 
over his head, and said in an insulting tone of voice, << You see that 
Alexander's soldiers have wings." Li the mean time the trumpets 
were heard to sound in every part of the Macedonian camp, and 
the whole army shouted aloud, and cried. Victory I These things, 
though of little consequence in themselves, did nevertheless, as 
often happens, throw the Barbarians ii^to so great a consternation, 
that without once reflecting how. few were got to tne smnmit, they 
thought themselves lost. Upon this Cophes was recalled, and thirty 
of the chiefs among the Barbarians were sent back with him, who 
agreed to surrender up the place, upon condition that their lives 
might be spared. ^ The king, notwithstanding the strong opposition 
he might meet with, was however so exasperated at the haughti- 
ness of Arimazes, that he refused to grant uiem any terms of capi- 
tulation. A blind and rash con^dence in his own good fortune, 
which had never failed him, made him inseni^ble to every danger. 
Arimazes, on the other side, blinded by fear, and concluding himself 
absolutely lost, came down with his relations and the principal no- 
bility of the country into Alexander's camp. But this prince, who 
was not master of his anger, forgetting what the faith of treaties 
and humanity required on this occasion, caused them all to be 
scourged with rods, and afterwards be fixed to crosses, at the foot 
of the rock. The multitudes of people who surrendered, with all 
the booty, were given to the inhabitants of the cities which had 
been newly founded in those parts; and Artabazu^ was left gbvemor 
of the rock, and the ^^hole province round it. 

SECT. XIV. 

Tbe death of Oitus. Several ezpeditimw <^ Alexander. He endeavours tr> proeoie 
worship to be paid to himself, after the manner of the Persiana. Discontents wiM 
among the Macedonians. Death df Callisthenes the philosopher. 

Alexander* having subdued the Massagetse and the Dahie, enr 
tered Bazaria. In this province are a great number of large parks 
stocked with deer. Here the king took the diversion of hunting, 
In which he waa exposed to very great peril; for a Hon of an enor- 
mous size advanced directly to him, but he killed him with a single 
thrust Although Alexander came off victorious on this occasion. 

•a Ciirt. r. via. e. l-«a Anrian. L iv. p. MSi-lTL Plut. In AIOL p. 
totiiLLzU.c.6k7. 
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yet the Ma^^edonians, alanned lit the danger he had nm, and the 
whole aitny in his person, gave orders, pursuant to the custom of 
their country, t^at the king sbould go no more a hunting on foot, 
without being attended by some of his courtiers and officers. They 
were sensible, that a king is not bom for his own sake, but for thtk 
of his subjects ^ that he ought to be careful of his own person for 
their sakes, and reserve his courage for other dangers; and that 
the being famous for kilfing beasts (a reputation unworthy of a great 
prince) ought not to be purchased so dear. 

From hence he returned to Maracanda, where he quelled some 
tumults which had broken out in that country. Artabazus request- 
ing to be discharged from the government of that province, by rea- 
son of his great age, he appointed Clitus his successor. He was 
an old officer, who laA fou^t under Philip, and signalized himself 
on many occasions. It was he who at the battle of the Granicus, 
as Alexander was fighting bareheaded, imdr Rosaces had his arm 
raised, in order to strike him behind, covered the king with his 
shield, and cut off tlie Barbarian's hand. HeQanice, his sister, had 
nursed Alexander; and he loved her with as much tenderness as if 
she had been his own mother. Aa the kin^, from these several 
considerations, had very great respect for Chtus, he intrusted him 
with the government of one of the most important provinces of 
ius empire, and ordered .him to set out the next day* < 

Before his departure, GHtus was invited in the evening to ill 6ii- 
tertunment, in which the king,''' adar drinking immoderately ,began 
to celebrate his own eiq>loits ; and was so lavish in his praises of 
himself, that he even shocked those very persons who inew that 
he spoke truth. However, the oldest men in the company hM 
their peace, till beginning to depreciate the warlike acts of rhilip, 
he boasted, << That the funpus victory of Cheronea was won by his 
means; and that the glory of Jthat celebrated day had been torn 
from him by the malice and jealou^ of his father : that in the in- 
surrectionf which broke out between the Macedonians and merce- 
>nary Greeks, Philip, fainting from the wounds he had received in 
that tumult, had laid himseff on the ground; and could not think ef 
a better method to save Imnself, than by lying along as dead r that 
on this occasion he had covered him with his shield, and killed with 
his own hands those who attempted to faU upon him; but that 
his father could never prevail upon himself to confess this circum- 
stance ingenuously, bein^ vexed that he owed his lile to his own 
son : that in the war agamst the Dlyrians, he alone bad done every 
thins, PhUip having hwl no maimer of share in it ; and he^uring of 
the defeat of the enemy, no otherwise than by the letters he sent 
him : that the persons v^orthy of praise, were not such as initiated 
themselves iii the mysteries| of the Samothracians, when they ou^t 

* In quo resr, cdm multo incalainet mero, Iminodicas estimator sal. cdelvare qiMl 
fiMerat c^oM : Rravis etiim eonim aoribos, qui aentiebant vera meinorari. Q. CurU 
tTUiMdittoM is not mentioned in any oilier place. tttwaauaaalfirfeneiali^ 
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to have laid waste all Asia with fire a&d sword, but those who hod 
achieved such mighty exploits as surpassed all belief" 

This and similar discourse was very pleasing to the young m«i, 
l)ut highly offensive to those advanced in yeara; especiaUy for Phi- 
lip's s^e, under whom they had f(»jight many years. Chtos, who 
also was flushed with wine, tumkig about to those who sat bek>w 
him at table, quoted to them a passage from Euripides,* but in such 
a manner that the king could only hear his voice, and not the words 
distinctly. The-sense of this passa^ was, *' That the Greeks had 
done very wrong in ordaining j that m the inscriptions en^ved on 
trophies, the iSames of Jdngs Qnly should be mentioned ;f because, 
by these means, brave men were robbed of the ^lory they hkd 
purchased with their blood." The king, suspectmg Chtua had 
let drop some disobliging expressions, asked those wl^ sat nearest 
him, what he had said ? As no one aiiswered, Clkus, raising Iom 
voice by degrees, began to relate the actions of Philip, and his wars 
in Greece, {referring them to whatever was doing ut that time; 
which created a great dispute between the young and old men* 
Whatever vexation the J^ing might inwardly feel, he nevertheless 
fi^ed his resentment, and seemed to l^ten very patiently to all CM- 
tus spoke to his prejudice. It is lurobable he would have quite sup- 
pressed his passion, had Clitus stopped there ; ' but the latter, grow- 
ing' more and more insolent, as if detennined to. exasperate and 
tup^lt tae king, went such lengths, as openly to defend Parmenio ; 
and to assert, ^at the destroying of Thebes was but trifling in com- 
pfcnaon of the victory which PhSip had gained over the Athenians; 
mid that the old Macedonians, though sometimes unsuccessful, were 
greatly superior to those who were so rash as to depose them. 

Alexander telling hun, that in giving cowardice the name of ill 
success, he was pleading his own cause ;. Clitus rises up, with his 
eyes sparkUng with wine and anger: ''It is nevertheless this 
hand," said he to him, extending it at the same time, 'Hhat saved 
your life at the battle of Granicus. It is the blood and wounds of 
these very Macedonians, who are accused of cowardice, that raised 
fOtt to tnis grandeur. But the tragical end of Parmenio shows, 
what reward they and myself may expect for all our services.** 
This last reproach stung Alexander : however, he still restrained 
his passion, and only commanded hun to leave the table. '' He is 
in the right,** says Clitus, as he rose up, '' not to bear freeborn men 
at his table, who can only tell hun truth. He will do well to pass 
his life amonff Barbarians and slaves, who will be proud to pay their 
adoration to his Persian girdle and his white robe." The king, 
now no longer able to suppress his ra^, snatched a javelin from 
one q€ his guards, and would have kified Clitus on tne spot, had 

before thev aet out on Uieir exped)tfc>Mv lo cause Uiemeelves to be initiated in tbeee mys- 
teriee, and oS^ ■acriflcea to the goda who presided over tbem. PosriUy Philip, by 
observing Uiis oerenaony, had delayed some enterprise. * In his AndioaiaeliB 

t'AUeiio enim langiane partam glonam im^rcipL. q.Ouri 
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not the courtiexs widkheld his ann, and ClitoB been iwced, but with 
great difficulty, out of the hall. However, he returned into it im- 
mediately by,anotber door, singing, with an air of insolence, verses 
reflecting highly on the prince ; who seeing the general near hhn, 
struck htfn with his javelin, and laid him dead at his feet, crying 
out at the same time, ^ Go now to Phil^), to Parmenio, and to At- 
tains." 

The fiing*s anger beii^ in a manner extinguished on a sudden in 
the blood of Clitus, his crime displayed itself to him in the blackest 
and most dreajdfui light. He had murdered a man who indeed had 
abused his patience, but who till then had always served him with 
the utmost zeal and fideHty, and saved his lue, though he was 
ashamed to own it. He had that instant performed the vileoffics 
of lin executioner, in punishing, by a horrid murder, the uttering of 
some indiscreet words, whicn might be imputed to the fumes of 
wine. With what face could he appear berore the sister of Clitus, 
his nurse, and offer her a hand imbrued in her brother's blood? 
No longer able to support these melancholy reflections, be threw 
himself on his friend's hodj^ forced out the javelin, and would have 
despatched himself with it, had not the fi;uards, who rushed in upon 
him, laid hold of his handr, and forcibly carried him into his own 
apartment. 

He passed that night and the next day in tears. After that groans 
and lamentations h<M qdite wasted his spmts^ he continued Speech- 
less, stretched on the ground, and only venting deep sighs. But his 
fronds, fearing this imence would be fatal, forced themselves into 
his chamber. The king took very little notice of the efforts that 
were employed to comfort hnn ; but Aristander, the soothsayer, put- 
tmg him in mind of a dream, in which he had imagined he saw Cli- 
tus, clo.thed in a black robe, and seated at table; and declaring, that 
all which had then happened, was appointed by the eternal decree 
of f^, and consequentiy unavoidable, Alexander appeared a UtUe 
easier in his mind. He next was addressed by two philosophers, 
Callisthenes and Anaxarchus. The former Vent up to him with an 
air of humaiiity and tenderness, and endeavoured to suppress his 
ffrief, by agreeably inanuating himself, and endeavouring to make 
Sim recall nis reason, by sound reflections drawn from the very es- 
s^oce of philosophy, and by carel^y shunninff all such expressions 
as mi^ht renew Ins affliction, and fret a wound, which, as it was still 
bleedmg, required ito be touched with the gentlest hand. But 
Anaxarchus was not- so considerate ; for the moment he entered, 
he cried aloud, " What! is this Alexander, on whoiti the eyes of the 
worid are fixed ? Behold him here extended on the floor, shedding 
floocte of tears like the meanest slave 4 Does not he know, that he 
himself is a supreme law to his subjects ; that he conquered merdy 
to raise himseu to the exalted dignky of lord and sovereign, and 
not to subject himself to a vain opinion ?" The king was determined 
to starve himself ; so that it was with the utmost diffculty that his 
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frimids preraled with ilim to tak6 a little sostenan^ee. The Macd^ 
^niaDs declareid by a decree, that Clitus had been justly killed ; to 
which decree Anaxarchus the philosopher had given occasion, by 
asserting that the will of princes Is the sapseme law-of the state. 
Alas ! how weak are ail such reflectionB agiiinst the cries «f a jdstly 
alarmed conscience, which can never be-qtdeted either by flatty 
or fklse arguments ! 

U must be coi^essed that Clitus had committed a great and Inez 
cusable fault. It was indeed his duty, hot to join in discourses caiil 
xnilated to sully the glory of Philip lus benefactor; but to show his 
dislike of what was scda, by a mournful but moctest silence. He 
possibly mi^ht have been allowed to have given his testimony to the 
merits of the late monarch, provided he had expressed himself with 
prudence and moderation. Had such moderation been unBuccess- 
fiil, he might justly have merited pity, and would not have been cri- 
minal. But by breaking into injurious and shocking reproaches, 
he c^te forgot the veneration due to the sacred character of kings; 
with regard to whopi, how unjustly soever they may act, not oSly 
Qvery ^contemptuous and insulting expression is forbid, but every 
d^respectfuh and unguarded word ; thev being towards their sub* 
jects the representatives of Grod himself. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, th^t the circumstance of the 
banquet extenuates very much, or throws, in sonie measure, a veil 
over Clitus's fault. When a prince invites a subject to his table ; 
when he makes him the companion of a debauch, and in person 
excites him to drink immoderately; a king, on such an occasion, 
seemato forget his dignity, and to permit his guests to forget it 
also ; he gives a sanction, as it were, to the hberties, familiarities, 
aiid sudd^Ei flights, which wine commonly inspires : and should 4ie 
oe displeased with a subject for equalling himself with him, he 
ou^ht to blame himself, for having first raised a subject so high. A 
famt committed under these circumstances, is nevertheless a fault ; 
but then it does not deserve to be expiated by the blood of the of- 
fender. 

A certain author cmnpares anger,* when imited with power, to 
Uiunder; and, indeed, what havoc does it not then make? But 
how dreadful must it be, when joined with drunkeimess ! We se^ 
this in Alexander. How unhappy was that prinoe, not to have en* 
deavoured to suMue those two vices in his youth ;f but evpn to 
have been confirmed in them, frpm the example of one of his tutors ? 
For it is asserted, that both were the consequences of h£si educa- 
tion. But what can be metiner, or more unworthv a king, than 
drinking to excess ? What can be xnore fatal or bloody, than the 
ttanq>orts of anger? Alexander,! who had overcome so B»ny 

* Fulmeii art, vdA cum poteitate habitst iraeundia. PmiL Sgr. f Nee niiMte 
«rror eorum nocet moribui, li quidem Le(mid«s Alezaadri pcdagogns, ut A BaJHykmio 
Dk^ene traditur, quibaidam eum viilis imbuit, que robustum qaoque et jam manmom 
ngeoiabilUliiMtltiitioiMpiMriliaiuUproMciita. QmmUO. 1. L c 1 ^ YlolovloC 
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nutioiis, was bonself ccmqueied by those two vices, which throw a 
shade over the glory pf lus brightest actions. The reason of this, 
SayjB Seneca, is, he endeavoured more to vanquish others, than to 
subdue himself; not knowing, that to triumph over our passions is, 
of all conouests, the most glorious. 

Alexander, after continumg t^i days in Maracanda, in order to 
recover his spirits, marched into the Xenippa, a province bordeimr 
upon-Scythia ; whither some rebels were retired, all whom he sub- 
jected, and gaye them a fVee pardon. From thence he set forward 
with his army towards the Chorienian rock, of which Sysimethres 
was governor. All access to it seemed al»olutely impracticable ; 
nevertheless, he\t last goU near it, after having passed through 
numberless difficulties, and, by the mediation of Oxyartes, a prince 
of that country, who had adhered to Alexander, he prevailed with 
Sysimethres to surreujder. The king after this left him the go- 
vernment of ^that place, and~ promised him very great advantages in 
case he continued faithful. 

Alexander had resolved to jattack^the DahsB, because Spitamenes, 
the chief of the rebek, had taken refuge amon^ them ; but the 
good fertune which always attended him, spared nim that labour. 
The wife of this Barbarian, being no longer ablp to bear the va^- . 
bond wretched life her husband had forced her to l^ad, and havmg 
oft^n entreated him, but in vain, to surrender himself to the con- 
queror, she herself murdered him in the night ; and, quite covered 
with his blood, went and carried his head to the king. Alexander 
was shocked at so horrid a spectacle, and ordered her to be driven 
ignominiously from the camp. 

Alexander, after having drawn his army out of the garrisons, 
where they Imd wintered three months, marched towards a country 
called Gabaza. *In his way he met with a dreadful storm. Flai^es 
of lightning coming thick one upon the other, dazzled the eyes of 
the soldiers, and entirely discouraged them. It thundered almost 
incessantly, and the thunderbolts fell every moment at the feet of 
the soldiers ; so Uiat they did not dare either to stand stiH or ad- 
vance forward. On a sudden, a violent shower of rain, mixed with 
hail, came pouring down like a flood ; and so extreme was the cold 
in this country, that it froze the rain as soon as it fell. The suffer- 
ings of the army on this occasion were almost msupportable. The 
kmg, who was ike only person invincible by these calamities, rode 
up and down among the soldiers, comforted And animated them; 
and pointing at smoke which issued from distant huts, urged them 
to march thither with all the speed possible. Having given orders 
for the felling of a great number of trees, and laying them in heaps 
up and down, he had fires made in different places, and by tins 
means saved the army; but upwards <^ 1000 men lost their Mves. 

Rfun atQae popalonim, ins 8iic<!tibiilt U eaim egerat, ut omnia podus haberet in 
potMtate,quttnalt<jctiii.---lttpenredM,li^^ Smim. J><e(. cxili. 
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The kii^ made up to the officers and soldiers the several lo 
they hadsustained during this fatal storm. 

When they were recovered so well as to bfe able to march, he 
went into the comiti^ of the Sacs, which he soon overran and kid 
waste. Soon after this, Oxyartes received him in his palace, and 
invited him to a sumptuous oanquet, in which he displayed all the 
magnificence of the Barbarians. He had a daughter called Rox- 
ana, whose exquisite beauty was heightened by m the charms of 
wit and good sense. Alexander found her cbarma irresistible, imd 
made |ier his wife ; covering his passion with the specious pretence, 
of uniting the two nations m such ^ands as should improve their 
mutual harmony, by blending their interests, and throwing down all 
distinctions^ between the conquerors apd the conquered. This mar- 
riage displeased the Macedonians Very much, and exasperated his 
chief courtiers, to see him make one of his slaved his father-in-law : 
but as, after his murdering Clitus,* no One dared to sj^eak to him 
with freedom, they applauded what he did with' their ey6s and 
countenances, which can adapt themselves wonderfully to fli^ttery 
and servile complaisance. . ^ - . 

In fine, having resolved to march into India, and embark ^m 
thence on the ocean, he. commanded (in order that nothing might 
be left behind to check his designs) tfeat 30,000 young men should 
be brought him, all completely armed, out of the several .^provinces, 
to serve him at the same tim^ for hostages as well as soldiers. In 
the meanwhile he sent Craterus against some of the rebels, whom 
he easily defeated. PolysperchoaUkewise subdued a country call- 
ed Bubacene ; so that all things being in perfect tranquility, Alex- 
ander bent his whole thoughts to the carrying on war ^tb India. 
This country was considered as the richest in the world, not only 
in gold, but in pearls and precious stones^ with which the inhabitants 
adorned themselves, but with more luxury than graceiuipess. It 
was related, that the shields of the soldiers were of gold and ivory ; 
and the king, now the greatest monarch in the world, being deter- 
mined not to yield to any person whatsoever, in any cirpunuftance, 
caused the shields of his soldiers to be set off With silver pla,tes, put 
golden bridles to the horses, had the coats of mail ornamented with 
ffold and silver, and prepared to march for this enteipriee, at the 
head of 120,000 men, all equipped thus magnificently. 

Ail things being ready for their setting out, he thought proper to 
reveal the desi^ he had so long meditated, vvs. to have divine 
honours paid hun ; and was solely intent on the means of putting 
that design in execution. He was anxious, not only to be called, 
but to be believed, the son of Jupiter ; as if it had been possible for 
him to commlmd absolutely the mind aa well as the tongue, and that 
the Macedonians ^ould mil prostrate, and adore him tuter the Per* 
sian manner. 

* Bed, poit Clyti caedem, Utatate inUatft, ▼ultn, qui moziind lenrit, .VMentlebatitur. 
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To sooth and Cheryl tllese ridiculous preteii«u»is,'^ there were 
not wanting flatterers, thoee common pests of courts, -who are more 
dan^rous to princes than the urms of their enemies. The S^ace* 
domans, indeed, would not stoop to this base adulaticm ; all of thenit 
to a mail, refusing' to vary, in any manner, from the customs of 
their country. The whole evil was owin^ to some Greeks, who^e 
depraved manners were a scandal to their profession of teaching 
virtue and the sciences. These, though the very refuse of Greece, 
were nevertheless in greater credit with the king, than either the 
princes of his blood, or the generals of his army : it was such crea- 
tures as t^ese that placed him in the skies ; and published, wherever 
they came, that Hercules, JBacchus, Castor, and Pollux, would re- 
sign their seats to this new deity. 

He therefore appointed a festival, and made an incredibly pom- 
pous banquet, to which he invited the greatest lords of his court, 
both Macedonians and Greeks, and most of the highest quality 
among the Persians. With these, be sat d6wn at table for some 
time, after which he withdrew. Upon this Cleon, one of his. flat- 
terers, began to speak, and expatiated very much ou the praises of 
the king, as had before been agreed upon. He made a long detail 
dT the Wh obligation^ they had to him, all which (be observed) 
they might acknowledge and repay at a very easy expense, merely 
with two grains of incense, which they should offer to him as to a 
god, without the least scruple, since th^ believed him such. To 
this purpose he cited the example of the'Persians. He took notice, 
that Hercules himself, and Bacchus, were not ranked among the 
deities till after they had surmounted the envy of their contempo- 
raries: that in case the rest should scruple to pay this justice to 
Alexander's merit, he himself was resolved to show them the way^ 
and to worsh^) him if he should come into the hall : but that all of 
them must do their duty, especially those that professed wisdom, 
who ought to set to the others an example of the veneration due so 
great a monarch. 

It appeared plainly that this speech was d^ected to Callisthenes. 
He was related to Aristotle,! who had presented him to Alexander 
his pupil,-that he might attend upon that monarch in the war of 
Persia. He was considered, upon account of his wisdom and ffra- 
rity, as the fittest person to give him such wholesome coimsel as 
Was moat capable of preserving him from those'excesses, into which 
his. youth and fiery temper might hurry him; but he was accused 
of not possessing the gentle, insuiuating behaiviour of courts ; and 
of not knowing a certain medium,| between grovellkiff complai- 
sance, and inflexible obstinacy, Aristotle had attempted, but to no 
purpose, to soften the severity of his temper ; and foreseeing the 

• Noa deerat talla ebncuptocentl pcrnlclosa adulatto jaerpetoum m^mn Knun^quo- 
nnn opes eepiuB a«sentatlo, quam hosUa, evertit. Q. Cwrt. t D*of • V*®"lir 

ArigtotTib V. p. 303. J Inter abruptairrconmmaclametdcfonneobaeqtilum pec-. 

lere iter ainlihioiie ac perieuUs yacuuiQ. TaeU, Awmal. Ub, iv. cap. ^, 
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iU consequences with \diich this disaCTeeaSle liheity of spe&ldog 
his mind might be attended, he used often to repeat the following 
verse of Homer to him :* 

>fy son, thy freedom will obridge thy days: 
And his prediction was but too true. 

.This philosopher, seeing that every one, on this occacuon, con- 
tinued in a deep silence, and that the eyes of the whole assembly 
were fixed on him, ma^ea speech, which appears to me jusl enough. 
However, it dflen happens, when a subject is bound id duty to op- 
pose the iaclinations of his sovereign, that the most cautious and 
most respectful zeal is considered as insolence and rebellion. " Had 
the kmg,*' said he, " been present at the speech which thou hast 
just made, none among us would have attempted to answer thee, 
for he himself would have interrupted thee, and not have suffered 
thee to prompt him to assume the^ustoms of Barbarians, in casting 
wi odium on his person and glory, by so servile an adulation. But 
since he is absent, I will answer thee in his name. I consider 
Alexander as worthy of all the honours that can be paid a mortal ; 
biit there is a difference between, the worship of the gods and that 
of men. The former includes temjples, altars, prayers, and sacri- 
fices ; the latter is confined to praises only, and awfiil respect. We 
salute the latter,, and look upon it as glorious to pay them submis- 
sion, obedience, and fideUty ; but we adore the former, we institute 
festivals to their honour, and sing hymns and anthems to their gloiy. 
The Worship of the gods does itself vary, according to their ra^k; 
and the homage we pay tcCastor and Pollux, is not like that with 
which we adore Mercury and Jupiter, We must not, therefore, 
confound all distinctions, either by bringing down the gods to the 
condition of mortals, or by raising a mortal to the state of a god. 
Alexander would be justly offended should we pay to another per- 
son, the homage due to his sacred person alone ; ought we not to 
dread the indignation of the ffods as much, should we bestow upon 
mortals the honours due to them alone ? I am sensible that our 
monarch is vastly superior to the rest ; he is the greatest of kings, 
and the most glorious of conquerors ; but then he is a man, not a 
frod. To obtain this title, he must first "he divested of his Aiortal 
frame : but this it is greatly our interest to wish may not happen, 
hut as late as possible. The Greeks did not worship Hercules till 
aileirjus death : and tliat not till the oracle had expressly command- 
ed It. The Persians are cited as an examnle for our imitation: 
but how long is it that the vanquished have given law to the victor ? 
Can we forget that Alexander crossed the Hellespont, not to sub- 
ject Greece to Asia, but Asia to Greece?" 

The deep silence which all the company observed whilst CaUis- 
thenes spoke, was a suflicient indication of their thoughts. The kinff , 
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who stood behind the tapestry all the time, heard whatever liad 
passed. He thereupon ordered Cleon to be told, **That without 
msisting any farther, he would only require the Persians to, fall 
prostrate, according to their usual custom." A little after this he 
came in, pretending he had been busied in some affair of in^rtance, 
and immediately we Persians ^fell prostrate to adore him. Poly- 
sperchon, who stood near him, observing that one of them bowed so 
low that his chin touched the ground, bid hinr, in a rallying tone of 
voice, to Hrike harder. The king, offended at this joke, threw 
Polysperchon into prison, and broke up the assembly. However, 
he afterwards pardoned him; but Callisthenes was not so fortunate. 

To rid himiBelf of him, he laid to his charge a crime of which 
he was no wajrs ffuilty. Hermolaus, on^ of the young officers who 
attended upon the lung in all places, had, upon account of some 
private pique, formed a conspiracy against him; but it was very 
happily discovered, the instant it was to be put in execution. The 
•rimihals were seized, put to the torture, and executed. Not one 
among them had accused Callisthenes ; but having been very inti- 
mate with Hermolaus, that alone wto sufficient. Accordingly he 
was thrown into a dun'^on,. loaded with irons, and the meet j^ev* 
ou8 torments were inflicted on him, ur order to extort a confession 
of guilt. But he insisted upon his innocence to the last, and ex- 
pired in the midst of his tortures. 

Nothing Has reflected so much dishonour on Alexander's memory, 
ms this uigust and cruel death of Callisthenes. He truly merited 
the name of philosopher, from the solidity of his understanding, the 
extent of his knowledge, the austerity of his life, the regularity of 
his conduct, ai^d aboye all, from the hatred he so evidently mani- 
fested for dissimulation and flattery of every kind. He was not 
born for courts, the frequenters of which must have a supple^ 
pliable, flexible temper r sometimes indeed it must be of a knavish 
and treacherous, at least of a hypocritical, flattering turn. He vnf 
seldom was seen at the king's table, though frequently invited to it r 
and whenever he prevailed so far upon himself as to go thither, Us 
melancholy silent ak was a manifest indication, that he disapproved 
of every thing that was said or done at it. With this humour, 
whiph was a^ittle too severe, he would have been an inestimable 
treasure to a prince who" hated folsehood; for among the many 
thousands who surrotinded Alexander, and paid court to him, Cal- 
fistfaenes alone had coura^ enough to teU him the truth. But 
where do we meet with princes who kiiow the value of such a trea- 
sure, and the use which ought to be made of it ? Truth seldom 
jkeTcea those clouds which are raised by the authority of the great, 
and tli/e flattery of their courtiers. And indeed, Alexander, by thb 
dreadM example, deprived all virtuous men of the opportunity of 
pointing out lus true interest* From that instant no one spoke 
with freedom in the coiUipil; even those who had the greatest love 
fys ib» public welfiu«> and a personal affisctiini fot Alexanders 
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thought tiiemselves not obliged to undeoeive him. After tlmi, 
nothing was listened to but flattery, which gained such aa ascendant 
over that prince, as entirely deprived him, and justly punished him 
for having sacrificed to thp wild ambition of having adoration paid 
him, the most virtuous man about his^ person. 

I observe, after Seneca,*-^ that the death of Callidthenes, is an 
eternal reproach to Alexander, and so horrid a crime, that no quality, 
how beautiful soever, no military exploit, however brilliant, can evfer 
efface its infamy. If it is said in favour of Alexander, that he killed 
an infinite number of Persians ; that he dethroned and slew the most 
powerful king of the earth; conquered innumerable provinces and 
nations; penetrated as far as the ocean, and extended the bounds of 
his empire from the most remote piart of Thrace to the extremities of 
the East: in answerto each of these particulars," Yes," says S«io- 
ca, "but he murdered Callisthenes;" a crime of such magnitude, 
that it entirely obliterates the glory of all his other actions. , 

SECT. XV. * 

Alexander spoilt f(» InMi, X digressUm with regard to tiiat eountrr. He b catey 
and takes several dties which appeared impregnablef and is often in danger of ma 

' life. He crosses the river Indus, and afterward^ the Hydaspes, and gains a'signal 
victory over P(MruS| wlunn be restores to his thrcme, 

Alexander,! to stop the murmurs and discontents which arose 
among his soldiers, set out for India. He himself wanted action 
and motion, for he always, when unemployed, lost part of the glory 
he had acquired in war. An excess of vanity and folly prompted 
him to undertake this expedition ; a project quite useless in itself, 
and attended with ve^ dangerous consOquences. He had read in 
the ancient fables of Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both sons 
of Jupiter, like himself, ha4 marched so far. He was determined 
-^~-SiStigJ>e surpassed by them : and there were not wanting flatterers, 
who applauded this wild, chimerical design. 

These are the thifiga^at constitute the glory and merit of such 
pretendedJieroes; andifis^^is wJiich many people, dazzled by a 
false splendour, still admire in Alexander : a ridiculous desire- of 
rambling up and dowh the world; of dkturbixig the tranquillity of 
nations, who were not bound to him by any obligation^ ; of treating 
aH those as enemies,, who should refuse to acnnowlcdge him fo 
tibeir sovereign; of ransacking and extirpating such as ^ould pie- 
smne to defend their Uberties, their possessions, and their lives» 
against an unjust invader, who came 'from the extremity of the 

"^Hoc est Alexandri crimen ctemuin, quod nuDa virtus, nulla b^lomin felidtas 
redlBKt. Nam quotiensquis dixerit, occidit Persanun. nnilta millia; onKMetur, M 
Callisthenem. Cwotiens dictum erit, occidit Darium,pra^a quern taxic magnum reg* 
num erat; opponetur,et Callisthenem. QuoUeds dictum erit, omnia oceano tenua 
visit, ipenm quoque tentavit novis classibuSf et imperium ex anguky Thracin usque ad 
orlentis terminos protulit; dicetnr, sed Callisthenem occidit. Omnia Uc^t antiquA 
ducum^ reguHMfue exempla transierit, ex his quae fecit, nihil tarn magnum er^ quam 
«celua CallkudlUa* <8itiiec M'at. gtuut. I vi. o;j83. f <!i- €un. I. viil. c a 
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iBiarth to attack* them, without the least shadow of reason. Add to 
this glaring injitstice, the rash and wild project he had formed; of 
subduing, with infinite labour, and. t^ utmost hazard, many more 
natipns than it was possible for iiim tikeep m subjection'; and the 
sad necessity^o which he was reduced, of being perpetually obliged 
to conquer them anew, and pum^ them for.their rebellion, fiiis 
is a sketch of what the conquest of India wil} exhibit to us, after I 
shall have given some little account of the situation and manners 
of that country, and of some of its rarities. ^ ' ; 

Ptolemy divides India into two parts; India on this, and India on, 
the other side of the Granges*. Aleximder did liot go beydnd the 
former, nor even so far as the Ganges* This first part ia situated 
between two great rivers, the Indus^ whence this country remves 
ite name, and the Ganges. < Piolenjy says, the limits of it are; to 
the west,FHropan4sus, Arachosia, and. Gedrosia, whid) either fbrm 
apart, or are upon the confines of the kingdomof -Persia : to the 
north, Mount Imaus, which is part of Great, Tartajyi to the east, 
the Ganges : to the south, the Ocean) or Indian Sea. 
^ - All-the Indians,* according to Arnan^ are free, and, like the La-. 
cedaemonians, have no slaves among theib. The only diflference is, 
the latter make use of foreign slaves, whereas there are none iii 
India. They do not erect any momunents in honour of the dead, 
but are of opinion, that the reputation of illustrious men is their 
mausoleum. ^ ^ / ^ .J 

They may^ be divided, into seven classMSs. The first and most 
honourable, though the le^st numerous, is that of the Braclunans, 
who are, as it were, the guardians of religjon. I s^llliave occa- 
Monto mention them in the sequel. i 

The second and greatest is that of the hTisbandmen. These are' 
had in^ great esteem. Their only occupation ia to cultivate the 
fields, and they are never taken from this employment to carry arms 
and serve' in the field;: .even in time of war, jit is an inviolable law, 
never to molest them or thear lapdsl , 

The third is that of herdismwi and ^he^^rds, who4teep herds and 
fi<>cks, and never come into cities. They rove up and down the 
mountains, and often exercise. themselves m iTunting. 

The fourth is of iraders and artificers, among whom pilots and 
seaJhen are' included. The^ie thfee last orders pay a tribute to the 
king, and none are exempt ^m'it but those that make arms, who, 
• instead of pajriuff any thing, receive a stipend from the public. 

The fifth is of soldiers, whose only knprpvement is war; they 
aire furnished with all sorts of necessari^; and, in time of peisice, 
axse abundantly suppled with all things. Their life, at aU times, Is 
free and ^senga^d from cares of every kind. 

tSie sixth pr&ris that of overseers. ('fidr/r«o^oi,) who super- 
iatend the actions of others, and.examine every transactiona either 

« Antan. de Indie, p. a34^r3Sa 
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in cities or the country /and report the whole to the prince. The - 
virtues and qualities required in these magistrates are, exactness, 
sincerity, probity, and the love of their country.. None of these 
magistrates, ^yb Ine historian, have ever been accused of telling 
an untruth. Tluice happy nation, were this reilly fact 1 However, 
this observation proves at least that truth and justice were had in 
great honour in.this country, and that knavery and insincerity were 
detested in it. -r 

Lastly, the.«evjBnth class consists of persons employed in. the 
pubhc councHs,and who sl^re the cares ofthe g9vernm«it with the 
sovereign i From this clasp are taken magis^ates, intendaj^ts, go- 
vernors pf provinces, generals, and all mihtary officers, whether for 
land or sea; comptrollers of the treasury, receivers, and all who. 
are intrusted with the pubHc moneys. < . 

^ These diflferent orders of tl^e'state neVer intermix by marriage; 
and an s^rtificer, for instance, is. not allowed to take a. wife from 
amon^ the -class of husbandmen ; and so of the rest. None of these 
can follow two professions at the same time, nor quit one class for 
another. It is natural to conclude,' that this reguyiation must have ^ 
contributed veiy much to tlie imprdvement of all Attis ahd trades; 
as every one ad^ed his own industry and rejections to those of his 
ancestors,, which WQre^dehvejrecl down^tohim b/ anominterrupted., 
tradition.^ . . . 

Many observations might be made on these Indian customs, which 
Vkm obliged to onnt, for the sake of proceeding in my history;. 1 
only entreat the reader to observOy^that in every wise government, 
every ^ell governed state, the tilling of lands, and the grazing of 
eattle (two perpetual uid certain souiices of riches and abundance,) 
have always been one of the chief objects ofthe care of those whp 
preside in the administration; and that the neglect of either, is err- 
ing asaini^ one of the most important maxims in policy. ' 

I tuso admire very much that custom of appointing* overseers, 
whether they are known for such or not, who go uponihe spot,' in 
order to inspect the conduct of governors, mtendants, and judges: 
the only method to prevent the rapine and outrages to which un- 
limited authority, and the distance from a court, frequently give 
occasion; the only method, at jtbe same tiUne, fora sovereign to 
know the state of his kingdom, ;withou)t which it is impossibfe for 
him to govern happily the people whom. Providence h^s intrusted to 
his care. This care regards him personally; and those who act 
upder him can no more ^spenae wiih the discharge of it, than^they 
can usurp his diadem. ' , 

* It is jemarkahle, that in India, from the month of June to those 
oF September and October, excessive rains fall very often, whereby 
t|ie crossing of rivers is. rendered much more difficult, and frequent 
inundations happen. Hence we may judge how greatly^idunng all 
this season, the armies of Alexander must have suffered, as they 
wereatthattimi9inthefidd. ' 
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Before X leave what relates in general to India, I diaU say a few 
Words concerning' the elephants, with which that« country abounds 
more than any ot^. The elephant exceeds dl terrestrial animals in 

, *8lze. Spm©«re thirteen or fifteen feet high. The female |6e8 a whole 
year with her young. It lives sometimes to the age of 100 or 120 
yeiurs; nay,- much longer, if some ancient writers may be credited. 
Its nose, cailed its trunk (probogcis^) b long and hollow, like a large 
trumpet, and serves the elephantinstead of a hand,* which it moves 
.with . incredible ability and strength, and^ thereby ,is of prodigious 
service to it. , Ttie elephant,! notwithstanding its prodigious 
size, is so tractable and industrious, that one would be almost apt fo 
conclude it were formed witk something like human reason. It is 
susceptible of a£^tion, fondness, and gratitude, so far as to pine 
away with sorroV w)ien it has lost its master, <ptd even sometmies 
to destroy itself when it happens to have ill used or murdered him 

~ in the transport of its fury. There is no kind of thing which it 

. cannot be taught. Arrian, whose authority is not to be questioned, 
folates, that he had seen an^elephant dance with tw;o cjmibals fixed 
to his legs, which he struck one after the other in cadence ^tkhis 
trunk; > wlnle tiie rest danclHl round him, keeping time with a $nr- 
prising, exactness. 

He describes very particularly the manner in which they are 
taken.' The Indians enclose a large spot of grround, with a ^trench 
of about tw€t^y feet wide, and fifi;een high, to which there is access 
but in one part,'and this is a bridge^ which is covered withi turf; in 
order that^^ese animals, who are very subtle, may , not suspect anv 
thing. • Of the earth^that is dug out of the trench, a kind of waa 
ismsed on the outer side, of which a little kind, of chamber. is 
made, where people conceal themselves in order tqf watch these 
anin}als,,leavmg a very small opening. In this enclosure two or 
three tame female elephants e^ set. The instant the wild ele« 
phants see or smell them, they run and whirl about so much, that 

c at last they enter the'enclosure, uix)n which the bridge is immedi- 
mtely broken down, and the. people upon the watch fly to the neigh- 
bouring^ villages for help. After they have been broke for a few 
days by hunger and tiiirst, people enter the enclosure upon tame 
elephants, apd with these they atUkck them. As the wild ones lire 
by this time very much weaksned, it is impossible for them to make 
ft loilig resistance. After throwing them on the ground, men get 
upon their backs, having first made a deep wound rottnd their necxs^ 
about which they throw a. rope, in order to put them to great-pains 
in case they attempt to $tsr. Being tamed in tluS manner, they 
suffer themselves to be led quietly to the Houses with the rest, 
where they are fed with grass and green com, and gradually tanled 

* ManuB data elephaiitia, quia propter magnitiklinem corpoite dMtefles aditna hab%- 
iMBt ad pastum. Oie. de not, dear, lUi. U. n. 123. t ElepliantobeUiiaiuin miltepio^ 
JflBtbL Atfiguraq^vaatlarl I>eMl. tf«or.IU>.l.B.97. 
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by blows and fatmger, tiH such time as they obey readily ^innr i 
ter's voice, luldjverfectly utiderstand his langruage^ 

£yery one kii6ws the lise that was formerly made of these ani> 
mals in battle; however, they frequently made gi«iter havoc. in 
the arilay to which they belonged than in that of the enemy. Their 
teeth, or rather tusks, fumifAt us with ivory. But it is time to re^ 
turn to Alexanderr ' * ^ '' 

This* prince having entered India,t all the^^etty kings of these 
^ountrie^ came to. meet lum, and make their submissions.. TThey 
declared that he was the third son of Jupiter,^ wholiad arrived in 
their country: that they had known Bacchus and Hercules no 
t)therwise thanhy fkine ; but as for Alexander, they- had the hap- 
piness to se^ him, and to enjoy lusr presence. The king received 
them with the utmost comr^jesy,-com(haBdiiig tUbm^to accompany 
him, and serve \6jfi as guides. . As bo more of them came in to pay 
their homage, he detached Hephtestion and Perdiccas with part or 
ids forces, to subdue aH who should refUse to sulmut* He ordered" 
them to advance as far as the Indus, and to p^pare ]i>oats to con- 
irey his army across that river. But jSneya^ he wa^ obliged to chmbs 
fieveral rivers, he caused these boats to be Duilt in kioh a iarm, that 
they could be taJcen to pieces; the> several p^irts <^ them carried . 
. up^ wagons, and afterwards put together again. Then, having* 
commanded Craterus to follow him with his phalanx^ he loottBe^ 
inarched before, with his cavalry and h^^armed troyps r and after 
a slight ,engaffement« he defeated those who bad dated to make 
head against him, and pursued them to the next eitjr, ioto which 
they fled. Craterus being come'up, the ki^, in order to terrify, at 
. the first onset, those nations who Imd not yet fek the power oC*tbe 
Macedonian arms, commanded his soldiers to bum deifhi the fbyti^ 
fications of that place which he besieged in a regu&r way, and to- 
put all the inhabitants to the sword. But ae he was goiuff round 
the walls on horseback, he was wounded by an arrow. Notwith- 
standing this accident, he took the city, after whicli h^ ma^ dread- 
ibl havoc of all the soldiers.and inhabitants, imd did not so much as' 
i9pare the houses. - 

After subduing this nation, which was of no great consequence, 
he marched towtmis the city of Nysa, and encamped pretty near its 
walls, behind a forest, that hid It. ^ the mean time, it greW 00, 
very cold in the night, that they had liever yet fek so excess!^ a 
dull;, but, very happily for them, a j*emedy was near at hand^ 
They felled a great number of trees, and lighted up several fires, 
which proved very comfortable to the whole ar^py. The besieged 
having attempted^i sajly with ill success, a faction arose in the city, 

• aolnt. Cart. 1. viii. c. »-14. Arrian. I. tr. p. 18^1»5. 1, v. p..l9SM23l. Plut ia 
Alex. p. 607--ee9. Diod. K zrii: p. 557-419. Jugtin. 1. xii. c. 7, 8. - t Quintus 

Cuitiiis supposes, that several countries on this side of the Indus, but adjacent to thai 
itiwr,MengedtoIndla, andmadepartof it. t Could thesQ Greek flames of god* 
iMlEnowfitodJelii^aDst i 
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Bome beuig of opuiicm that i^ would be best f(^ tbem to Bunender, 
whilst others were for holding* out. This coming to th^ ting's ear^ 
be only Mocked up the city, and ({id not do the inhabitants any far- 
ther injury ; till at last, tire^ out with the length of the siege, they 
surrendered at discretion, and accordingly were kindly treated by 
the conqueror. .They declared ^at tl^ir city had been built 1^ 
Bacchus. The whole army, for «t dayd together, celebrated 
games, ahd made rejoicings' on this inountain, in honour of the go4 
who was there worshipped. 

A. M. 3677: He marched from theUce to" a country called Dk- 

Ant J. c. 3S7. dala, which had been abtmdoned by the inhabitants, 
who had fled for shelter to inaccessible mountains, as had also those 
<^ Acadera, into which he afterwards entered^ This obliged him 
to change bis method of war, and to disperse his forces i^ difiereQt 
places, by which means the •neiAy were all defeated at once : no 
resistance was made any where, and those who were so qoura^us 
as to wait the coming up of the Macedoiiians, were all cut to pieces. 
Ptolemy took severd httle <;ities Ihe instant he set down before 
them: Alexander carried the large ones, and after unitii^ all hia 
forces, passed the river Choa^pes,* a^d 1^ Coenus to besiege a rich 
and populous city, called Bazica by the inhabitants. 
: He afterwards Riaiiched towards Massaga, whose king, caUed 
Assacanus, was l&tety' dead,' and (!)leopfaes, Itts. mother, ruled the 
f>royince and city. Th^re wera^ 30,000 foot in it, and both nature 
imd aft seemed to have vied with each other in'raisn^ its fortifica* 
tions ; for towards the east, it was, surrouuded with a very rapid 
river, the bs^ks 6f which were steep, and difficult of access ; and 
on the west and south were hi^ craggy rpcks; at the foot where- 
of were cav<§s, which throughleligth of; time bad increased into a 
kind of aby^s ; and where these failed', a trench of an astonishing 
depth was digged with incre^ble labour. 

■ Whilst Alexander was going round the city, to view its fortifi- 
cations, he was shot by an arrow in the calf of his le^ ; but he only 
pulle'd out the weapon, and, without so much as bmding up the 
'Wound, mQunted his' horse, and cdntinued to view the outwurd for- 
tifications of the city. But as he rode with his leg downward, and 
the congealing of tlie blood put hiip to great pain, it is related that 
}$& cried,'!' ^ Every o^ swears timt I am the son of Jij^iter, but my 
Wound makes me sensible thtkt I -am a man." However, he did not 
leave the place till he had seen every thing, and given all the ne- 
dessaiy orders. Some of the soldiers, therefore, demolished such 
4iDUses as stood witho\it.the cit^, andirith tiie rubbish, fi^ed up the 
fiul& above mentioned. .Others threw^greiit trunks of trees and 
huge stoiira, into them ; and aH laboured with so much vigour^ that 
ki nine days the Works were completed, and the towers were rassedi 
nponthem. > 

. « ThisigiiotUieCboaipeiiwhiehniBebjrSuaa. ^ f OmnesJuantiiielOTlieHa 
iItall^ledT)UllttBll06lNa^■e»«■an9cl«lnat. 5^n<e. J^ttcMz. * 
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; ^ThB king, wkhout waiting t)}l Jiis woimd was Jieeted, vidted tiie 
WK^rks, and after applauding the f3<^di?r8 for their great da^atch, 
^anised the engines to be brought forward, whence a gr^at number 
of darts were discharged against tiieee w^ defended the waU&. 
But that whi^h most terrifi^ the Barbarians, wae those towers of 
a tast height^ which seemed to them to move of thenu^lves/ This 
ma4e them ima^de, that thay were made to advance by the gods; 
«nd thatthose battenng-rams which, beat doWH wa^, and the jave- 
lins tin-own by engines, the Tike of which theyjiad never seeni couH 
not be the'efifect of h'uma& strength; so that, persuaded tlfiit it 
wouldbe impossible fer them to defend, the eity, they withdrew into 
the citadel ; but not finding themselves more secure there, they^sent 
•mba^Midors to propose a tfurrend^. The <|ueen aflierwards came 
and i];iet Alexander, attended by a' great nunibet of ladies, who all 
bsou^ht him wine in ciips, by way of sacrifice^ The kin^ gave-' 
her a very gracious reception,'~and restored her to her king£m. 

Prom hence Polye^erchon was ^nt with an armgr to besiege the 
eity of Ora, which he. soon took. Most 'of its inhabitants had withr 
drawn to the rock called Aomos. There was a tradition, that 
Hercules having besieged fiiis rock, an earthquake had ferced him 
to quit the' sie^e. There are not pii this rock, as on mtoy others^ 
fienUe declivities t>f easy access ; but it rises like a bank ; and 
Seinff very wide at bottom,' grows narrower all the way to the top, 
whicn terminates, in a point. The river Indus, Whose source is not 
far from this place,* flo^s lU: th6 bottom, its banks beii^ perpendicu- 
lar and high ; and oii the other side were jrast morasses, which it ' 
was necessary to fill up before the rock could be taken. Very hap,- [ 
pily for the Macedonians, they were near a forest. This the kiii^ 
caused to be cut d&wn, coimnanding the soldiers to carry off nothing 
but the trunks, the branches of Which were loj^d, in order that 
they might be carried with the less difficidty ; and he himself threw 
the first trunk into the morass. The^ army seeing this, shouted for 
joyy and e v^ soldier labouring with incredible Sigence, the work ~ 
was finished yi seven days ; immediately after which the attack 
bef an. The officers were df opinion, t^ it would not be proper 
for the king to expose himself oh tins occasion, the danger being 
fvidenUy too great. However, the trunipet had no soimer sonncU 
- ed, than this prince, who was not master of his courage, ctmunand* 
ed his guards to foUow, himself first climbing the roek* At thitf 
si^ht, it aj^ared no longer tnac'cessible, and every one^^ after 
huEi. Never were soldiers exposed to greater danj^; but th^ 
were 9II resolved t6 conquer, or die. ^yeral fell from the jock- 
itajto the river, w^)8e whirlpools swaEowed^thCTA up. ^The Barba- 
nuus rotted great stones on tho foremost, who being scarce able to 
lP86p upon their feet (the rock was so efippery,) fell down the preei^ 
inces, and were dashed tp pieces. Np sight could possibly be move . 
dismitl than this; the king, greatly afflicted at the loss of so many 
brave soldiers, caused a letreat to bp sounded. Neverthelpsst 
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thov^ he liad kMt all hopes of t»Vaag the* place, and was deter- 
mined to raise the siege, he acted as if he iBtended to continiie, Kod 
accordtngly ^ve orders for hringW f(9rward the towers and other 
engines. The be«eged,'bf way of insolt, made great rejoicing ; 
and continued their ^stivity fot two days and two nights, making 
the rock and. the whole neighbouriKx>d echo widi the sound of their 
~ drums and cymbals. But the third night they were not heard, aniT 
the- JVtacedonians were surprised to see eveiy part of the rock ilia- 
ininated with torches. Toe jphg inm infon^ed, that the Indians 
had lighted them to assi^ their mght, and to jOfuide them the more 
easily ampn^ the precq>ices, during the obscurity of the night; Im- 
mediately the whole aiiny, by ^exander's order, shouted aloud, 
which terrified the fugitives so inuch^ that sereral of them fancying 
they saw the enemy, flung themselves frQin the top of the rock, ana 
penshed miserably. The king having. so happily ahd unexpectedly 
possessed himself of the rock, in an ahaoost miimcukn^s manner, 
thanked t^e gods, and^ offered sacrifices iii their h<mour. ^ 

From hence he marched towards Eebohmus, which he took, and 
after sixteen. days^ march, arrived at the river hidus, where he found 
that Hephcstion had got a]] things ready for his passage, pursuant 
to the orders given him. The kmg of the country, caued Omphis, 
whose father, died some time before, had sent to Atexander, to nio w 
whether he would* give, him leave to wear the crown. Notwiti^ 
standing, he hact received this permission, he nevertheless dela3red 
assuming it till his arrival. He then went to meet him with his 
whole army; and when Alexander was advanced pretty near, he 
pushed ^rward his horee, came. up singly ta him, and the king did 
the same. The ladianthen told him by ah interpreter, '^ that he 
was <cohie to meet him at the head of his army^ in order to deliver 
up a)l his forces into his hands ; that he surrendered his person und 
kingdom to a monarch, who, li^ was sensible, fought only witii the 
view of acquiring glory, and dxeaded nothing so much as treachery." 
The king, greatfy satii^ed with the franj^ss of the Barbarian, 
gave him ms hand,^and restored him to his kingdom, ^e then 
made Alexander a present of fifly-six elephants, and a great num- 
ber of other animals of prodigious size. Alexander asking him 
which were most necessary to him, husbandmen or soldiers ? he 
replied, that as he Was at war with two kings, the lifter wei;e of 
matest seryice to him. These two nH>narch8 were Abis^ree and 
Poru^, the latter of whom was the most.powerfiil, and the dominions 
of b<Mh were situated on the other side of the Hjddspea. -Omphis 
assumed the diadem, and tookthe name of Taxilus, by winch the 
kings of that country were usua^y called. He made magnificent 
presents to Aiexander, who did not suffer himself to be exceeded 
ingeDerooty. . i.- 

The next day, ambaesadors from Abisares wa^ng upon ^e kingr> 
smrendered op to him, pursqaot tO;the power given them^ att ijS^ 
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dominioxis <^ their sovereign; and after, a prc^se of ^ddHty had 
been given on both mAee; they returned back. ^ 

Alexander expecting that Porus, astonished with the report of 
his glory, wduld not ful to submit to him, sent a message to that 
prince, as if he had been W^vassal, reqi^rin^ him to pay tribnte^ and 
meet him upon the frontiers of his dominions. Porus answered 
with great composure, that he would meet himupon the frontiers,, 
but it shouM be ^word in hand. At the same time, a reinforcement of 
thirty elephants, ^;\^hich were df great service, were sent to Alexan- 
der. He gave the superintendence of all his elephants to Taxilus, and 
adva^ped as far as the banks of the Hydaspes. PoruS was encamp- 
ed on the other side of it,"in order jto dispute tjie passage with him ; 
and had posted at the head of his army *eighty-five elephants of a 
prodi^ous size, and behmd them 300 chariots, sup^rted by 30,000 
foot Hie had nci at most above 7000 horse. This prince was mount- 
ed on an elephaoit much larger than any of the rest, and he himself 
exceeded the -usual stature' of men ; sathat, clothed in his- armour 
glittering with gold and silver, he appeared at the same time terrible 
and mtdestk. ^ The greatness of his courage equalled- that of his 
stature, and 1ie was ias wise and |)rudent ad it was-possiUe for the 
monarch of so barbariwis a people to be.^ : ^ 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but the riv;<er they 
were obliged to pais. It was four fuilong^ wide (about 400 fa 
thorns,) and so deep in every pigrt, that it looked like a sea, and war 
po where fordable. It was vastly impetuous^ notwithstandinff its 

, great breadth; for it rolled with as much Violence, as if it had^een, 
confined to a narrow ch^nel; and- its raging, foaming waves, which 
broke iH«tiany places^ discovered that it was ili]l of stones and rocks. 
However, pbthing,w*s so dreadiul as the appearance of the shore, 
M^h was quite covered with men, horised, and elephants. ^ Those . 
iudebu^ animal's stood like, so many towers, and the Indian^ exaspe- 
rated theiU) in Ord^r that the horrid cry they made mi^|it fill the ^ 
enemy with great terror. However, this could not intimidate an 
army of men, whose courage was proof against all attacks, and who 

.wen emboldened by an unmterrupted senes of prosperity; but then 

, tibj^'did not think itwould be po&^ible for them, as their barks wer^ 
80'crazy, to surmount the rapidity of the stream, or land with safety. . 
TJus river was full of little islands,- to which the Indians aiid Mace- 
doniabs.used to swim, with their arms over their, heads ; and slight 
skirmi^es took place* ev<^ry day in the si^ht of the two kings, wIh> 
were well pleased to try their strenoUi m these smaH excur»ons^ 
and to form a judgment from such skirmishes of the success of a^ 

^general battle. There were, two young officers in Alexander's 
army, Egesimachus .and Nicanor,men of equal intrepidity, and.who, 
havmg been ever successful, despised dangers of every kind. They 
took with them the bravest youths in tbcT whole, army; and with' 
BO other weapons than their javelins, swam to an island in which 
iaiieral of the enemy were landed; wherc^ with scarce any oth^ 
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assfetance but their intrapMity, tliey made a ereat slaiigbter. After 
tiiis bold stroke, they might have retired with ^loay, wereit possi- 
ble for rashilesd, when successful, to k^p withm bounds. But as 
they waited wi^h contempt, and an insulting air, for those who came 
to succour their companions, they were surrounded by a band of sol- 
diers, who had s wa^i unperceiVed to the island, and overwhelmed with 
^ darts which were shot ^m far. Those who endeavoured to save 
themselves by swimnung,. were either carried away by the waYes, 
or swallowed up by thewhirlpools. The coufage of Ponis, who saw 
all this from the shore, was surprisingly increased by this successr- 

Alexander waa in great perplexity; and finding he could not pass 
the Hydaspes by force of arms, he therefore resdved to have re- 
eourse to artifice. Accordmgly he caused his cavalry tc^ attempt 
several' times to pass it in the night, and to shout as if they really 
intended to ford the river, all things be^ng prepared for that purpose. 
Immediately Porus hurried thither with his elephants, but Alexan- 
der continued in battle array on the bank. This stratagem having 
been attempted several times, and Porus finding the whole but mere 
noise and empty menaces, he took no forther notice of these mok 
tlons, and only sent scouts to every part of the shore. Alexander 
being now no longer apprehensive' of having the wHole army of the 
enemy fall upon him, m his attempting to cross the river m the 
night, began to resolve seriously to pass it* 

There was in the river, at a considerable distance from Alexan- 
der's camp, an island of a greater extent than either of the rest, 
which being covered with trees, was well suited to conceal liis de- 
sign, Mid therefore he resolved to attempt the passajve that way. 
However, the better to conceal the knowledge of it from the ene- 
my, and deceive them on this occasion, he lefl Craterus in his camp 
with a great part of the army, with orders for them to make a great 
noise, at a certain, time whi6h should be a]^inted, in order to Sarm 
the bidians, and make them believe that he was preparing to cross 
the river; but that he should not attempt this, till such tiraeas Poru» 
should have raised his camp, and marched away his elephants, either 
to' withdraw or advance towards those Macedonians who should at- 
tempt the passas^. Between the camp and the island he had posted 
Meleager and Gorgiaswith the foreign horse and foot, with ordera 
for them to pass over in bodies the instant they should see him en- 
gaged in battle. 

: After givinp^ these orders, he took the rest of his army, as well 
cavalry as infantry J and, wheeling off from the shore. In order to 
avoid being perceived, he advanced in the night-time towards the 
island into which he was resolved to go; and the better to deceive 
the enemy, Alexander caused his tent to be pitched in the camp 
where he had left Cratdrus, which was opposite to that of Porus. 
His lifo-guards were^drawn up round^in aU the pomp and splendour 
with which the majest jr of a great krn^ is usually surrounded. He 
lisio caused a royal robe to be put up<m Attalus,who was of the 
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eame age with himself, and so much resendiled the king, hoth lit 
stature and features, especially at so great a distance as the breadth 
of the river, that the enemy might suppose Alexander himself was 
on the bank, and was attempting the passage in that place. He^ 
however, was by this time got to the island above mentioned; and 
immediately landed upon it from boats, with the rest of his troops, 
whilst the enemy was employed in opposing Craterus. But on a 
sudden a furious storm arose,. which seemed as if it would retiM 

• the execution of his project, yet proved pf advantage to it ; for so 
fortunate wa!^ this prince, that obsta<;les changed into advantages 
and succours in his favour. The stotm was succeeded by a very vio- 
lent shower, with impetuous winds, flashes of lightning and thunder, 
insomuch tluit there was no hearing or seeing any thmg. Any maa 
but Alexander would have a.bandoned his design; but'he,-on th^ 
contrary, was animated by the very dan^r, hot to mention that the 
noise, the confUsioii, and the darkness, assisted his passage. He there- 
upon made the signal for the embarkation of his troops^ and went 
off himself ifi the first boat'. It is reported that it was on this (>c- 
casion he cried out, "-0 Athenia|ns, could you beUeve that I would 
expose myself to such dangers to merit your applause !" And, jn- 
deed^ nothing could contribute more to eternize his name, than the 
having his actions recorded by such great historians as Thucydides 
9nd >fenophon \* and so anxious was he about the characfcei which 
would be given him after his death, that he wished it were possible 

. for him to return again into the world, only so .long as was neces- 
sary to know what impression the perusal of hi^Jiistory would make 
on the minds of men. 

' Scarce any person appeared to oppose their landing, because 
Poms was wholly taken up with Qraterus, and^ imagined he had 
nothing to do but to oppose his passage. Immediately this general, 
pursuant to his orders, made a prodigious* clamour, and seemed dis- 
posed to attempt the^ passage of the river. Upon this aU the boats 
came to shore, one excepted, which the waves, dashed to pieces 
against a rock. I'he moment Alexander was landed, he drew up 
in order of battle his little army, consistingr of 6000 foot and 6000 
horse. He himself headed the latter; and, having commanded the 
foot to make all imaginable despatch after him, he marched before. 
It was his firm opinion, that in case the Indians should oppose faim 
with their whole force, his cavalry would give him infinite a!3van- 
ta?e over them; and that, at all events, he might easily continue 
flgntinfftill his foot should come up; or, that m case the enemy, 
alarmed at the n^s of his having passed the river, should fly, it 
woufd then be in liis power to pursue, and make a great "slaughler 
of them. 
^ Porus, upon hearing that Alexander, had passed the river^liad 

. sent against him a detachment, commanded by one of his sons, of 

*Iiiifilandec()ii0erib.liiit.p^6M. v 
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2000 horse and 1^0 chariots. Alexander Jmaeined them at fii^ to 
be the enemy's van-gnard, and that the whol^ array was behind 
them ; but bein^ informed 4t was but- a detachment, he charged 
them with such vigour ,-that Forus's son was killed upon the spot, 
with , 400 horses, and all the chariots were taken. Each of these 
charibts carried six men; two were armed with bucklers, two 
bowmen sat on each side, and two guided the. chariot, who never- 
theless always foufi^ when the battle grew warm, having a great 
number of darts, wmch they discharged at the enemy. But all these 
did little §xecuti(m that day, because the rain, which had fallen in 
^reat abimdance, had moistened the earth to such a degree, that the 
horpes could scarce stand i^k)n their legs; and the chariots being 
vej¥ heavy, most of them sunk very^ de^ intd the miad. ' 

Porua, upon receiving advice of the dieath of his son, the defeat 
of the detachmept, and of Alexander's approach, was in doubt 
whether it would be -proper for liim to continue in his post, because 
Craterus, with the rest of the Macedonian arihy,made a feint as if 
they-intended to pa6s th^ river. However, he at last resolved to 
gaand meet Alexander, whom he justly supposed to be at the hea^ 
,of the choicest troops of his army. Accordingly, leavi];ig only a 
few. elephants in his camp, to amuse those who were posted on the 
opposite shore, he set out with 30,<)00 foot, 4000 horse, 300 chariots, 
and 200 elephants^ Being come into a'firm, sandy soil, in which 
his horses and chariots mi^ht wheel about with ease, he drew \ip 
his army in battle array, with an intent to went the conving up of 
the enemy. He posted in front, and on the first. Jdne, all the .ele- 
phants ^ 100. feet distance one from the other, in order that they 
might serve as a bulwark to his foot, who were behind. It was his 
opinion, that the enemy's cavalry would not dare t^ engage in thes^ 
intervals, b^,6ause of -tiie fear their horses would* have of the blc- 
phaiits ; and^much less the infantry, when they should see that of 
the enemy posted behind the eleph^ts, and themselves in danger 
©I" being trod to pieces by those animals. :He had posted some of 
his foot on the same line with the elephants, in order to covct their 
right and left ; and this infantry was covered by his two wings of 
horse, before which the chariots were posted* Such was the order 
and disposition of Porus's army. 

Alexam^er being come in sight of the enemy^ halted to wait the 
coming of his foot, which marched with the utmost diligence, and 
arrived a little after; and in order that thej might have time to take 
breath, and not be led, fatigued as they were, against the enemy, - 
he caused his horse to make a great many evolutions, in order- to 
gain time, - But now every thing being ready, and the infantry hav- 
iiig: suiEcientty recovered their vigour, Alexander gttve the signal 
ofteittle. He did not thmk proper to begin by attacking the ene- 
my's main body, where the ii^antry and the elephants were posted, 
for the very reason which had made Poms draw theril up m that 
manner; but his cavalry being stronger, he drew out the greatest 
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part of tliem; and marching a^nst the left wingj sent Coeniui with 
nis own regiment of horse, and that of Demetrius^to charge them * 
at the same time; ordering him to attack the cavalry on. the left, in 
the tear, while he himseff would charge them hofli in front and 
flank. Seleucus, AntigonuSj'and Tauron, who commanded the foot, 
were ordered not to stir from their posts, till Alexander'^ cavalry 
had put that of the enemy, as wen as their foot, into diiBorderl 

Being come within arrow-shit, he detached K)00 bowmen on 
horse-back, witl^ orders for them to make their discharge on the 
horse of Porus's left wing, in order to throw it^iiito disorder, whilst 
he himself should charge this body in flank, before it had time to 
rally. , The Indians, havmg closed their squadrons, advanced against 
Alexander. At that instant Ccenus charged them in the rear,.ac- 
cptding to the orders given him; so thaj; 5iG Indians were obliged 
to*face about on all does, to defend themselves from the 1000 how* ' 
tnen, and against Alexander and^oehuff. Alexander, to make the 
best advantage of the confusion into wrhich this-sudden evolution 
had thrown them, ohai*ged with great vigour those that made head 
against him, who, being lio longer able to stand so violent an attach, 
were soon broke, and retired behind the. elephants, as to an impreg- 
nable rampart* The leaders of the elephants made them advance, 
against the enemy's, horse; but that very instant, the Macedonian 
phalanx moving on a sudden, surrounded thbse animals, and charged 
with their pjkes the elephants themselves, and their ieadersn ^This 
battle Was very different from all those which Alexander had ht- 
llieHo fought; forthe elephants rushing upon the battalions, bro^ce, 
with inexpressible fury, the thickest of -them; when the Indian 
horse, seeing the Macedonian foot stopped by the elephants, returned, 
to the charge: however, that of Alexander being stroiiger, and bav- 
ins greater experience in war, brok6 this body a sectd»nj time, and 
olmged it again to retire towards the elephants ; upon^ which the 
Macedonian horse, oeing all united in one body, spread texjcor and 
confVision wherever they attacked. The elephants beingali covered 
wiUi wounds, and the greatest part having lost their leaders, no 
longer obiserved their usOal order ; but, frantic as it were with pain, 
DO longer distinguished friends from foes, but running about from 
place to place, they Overthrew every filing that came m their way. , 
The Macedoniansj who had purposely left a greater interval be- 
tween their battalions, either made way for them wherever they 
cafiieibrward, or charged with darts those that fear and the tumult 
obliged to retire. Alexander, after having surroundied the enemy 
with his horse, made a signal to hiisfoot to march up- with all ima- 
ginable ^peed, in order to make a last effort, and to fall upon them, 
with his whole force ; all which th^ executed very successfully. 
Intliiff manner the greatest part of the Indian cavalry were cut to 
pieces f and a body of their foot, which sustained no less loss, see- : 
uig themselves charged on all sides, at last fled. • Craterus, who 
l^ad contiimed in the camp with the res^of his anny, seeing Alex- 
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Andet en|faged with Ponis, crossed the riyer, and cfaargniff the 
routed soldiers with his troops, Who were fVesh and vi^foroitt/jalled 
as maQv enemies in the retreat as bad fallen in the battle. 

Thjslndians lost on this occasion. 20,000 foot and 3000 horse; not 
to mention the qhariots^ which were aD bipken to pieces, and the 
elephants, all of whi<ni were either killed or taken. Forus's two 
sons fell in this battie,^ with Spitacus, governor of the province : all 
the colonels of horse and foot, and those who jPuided the elephants 
and chariots. As for Alexander, he lost but lourscore of the ^600 
soldiers who were at the first charge^ ten bowmen of the horse, 
twenty of his horfee-guards, and 200 <^ommon soldiers. \ 
.. Porus, after having performed all the dilties both of a soldier and 
a general in the battle, and fought with intrepid bravery, seeing all 
his horse defeated, and the greatest part of his foot, ^d not behave 
like the great king Darius, who, on'a like disaster, was the first that 
fied; on the contrary, he continued in the field as long as one bat* 
talion or squadron stood their ground ; but at last, having received 
a wound in the shoulder, he retired upon his elephant ; and was easi- 
ly distinguished from the rest, by the greatness of his stature, and 
ms unparalfeled. bravery. Alexander, finding who h^ "was by those 
glorious marks, and being desirous of saving him, sent Taiolus af« 
ter.him, because he was of the same nation.^ . The latter advancing 
as near to him as he might, without running any danger of being 
wounded, called out to bun to stop, in order to hear the message he 
had brought him fVom Alexander, Porus tunung back, and seeing 
it was Taxilus, his old enemy : "Howl" says lie, "is it not Taxilus 
that calls,, that traitor Ito his country and kingdom?" Immediately 
afler which, l\e would have transfixed him wiui his dart, had he not 
instantly retired. Notwithstanding this, Alexander being still de* 
sirous to save so brave a prince, despatched other ofilcers, among 
whom was Meroef pne of. his intimate friends, who Ji)esQught him, 
in tile strongest terms, tb wait upon a conqueror altogether wcnthy 
of hira. After much entreaty, Porus consented, and accordingly 
set forward.- Alexander, who had been told of his coming, ad- 
vanced forwards in order to receive him with some ot )iis tram# 
Being come pretty near, Alexander stopped, purposely to take a 
view of his stature and noble mien, he b^ing al^ve five cubits in 
height.* Porus did not seem defected at his. misfortune, but came 
up with a resolute countenance, like a vaHant "warrior, whose cour- 
age in defending his dominions ought ta acquire him the esteem of 
the brave prince who had conquei^Ml hinu- Alexander spoke, first, ■ 
and with an august and gracious air, asked hun how he desired to be 
treated? "Like a king,'* replied Pojus. ** But,">continued Alex^ 
ander, "do you ask 'nothing more.?" "I^o," repUed Porui^; *«^ 
things ^le included in that single word." Alexander, struck with 
tlus greatne^ of soul, which seeme'd heightened by the distress of 

• Seven feet aD4 a half. ;^ 
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that prince, did not only r^store.him his kingdom, biit annexed other 
provmc<38 to it, and treated him witii the highest testimonies of 
honour, esteem, and friendship. Poms was raith^ to him till his 
^ath. It is hard to say, whetherthe victor o^ the vanquished best 
deserved praise on this occasion. ~ , ^ 

Alexander built a city on the spot where the battle had been 
fought, and another in mat place where he had crossed the river. 
He calkd the one Nic»a, frcon his victory; and the other Bucephala:^ 
in honour of Ins horse, who died there, not of his wounds,^ but of ^ 
old age. After ha^ong paid the last duties to kuch of his soldiers as 
had lost their lives in battle, hoBc^nmized galhes, and offered up 
sacrifices of thanks, in the place where he haa passed the ^ydaspes» , 

This prince did not know to whom he' was indebted for ma victo- 
ri(^. We are astonished at the rapidity of Alexander's conquests ; 
the ctase with which he Surmounts the greatest obstacles, and fbrces 
almost, impregnable cities ; ^the uninteifrupted and unheard-of feli- 
city that extricates him out of thoto dangers into which his rashness 
plunges him, and in whic^ one would nave concluded, he most a 
nun£ed times have perished. But to unravel these mysterious 
kmds^ of events, several of which are repugnant to the usual course 
of things, we must go back to a superior cause, unknown to the 
profane historians, and to Alexander himself. Thiti monarch was, 
fike Cyrus, thie imnister and instrument of the Sovereign Disposer 
of enmires, who raises and destroys them at pleasure. ' He had re-^ 
oe^ved the same commission to dverthrow the Persian and eastern 
empires, as Cyrus to desteoy that of Babylotu The same Power 
conducted their enterorises, assured them of success, protec^ted and 
preserved them from all jiang^rs, ti]l they had executed their com- 
mission, an^ completed their ministry. We may apply to Alex«|nder, 
the words which God spake concerning Cyrus in Isaiah.* '* 'Cy- 
rus, v^^oae right hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him; 
and I will 16ose the loinsof kings^to open before him the two-leaved 
-gates; and thegate^ shall not be shut; I will ^o before thee, and 
qsake the crooked places straight; Fwill break m pieces the gates 
of brass, and cut in sunder th^ bars of iron. And I will sfive thee 
the treastjures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places. — ^1 
girded thoe, though thou hast not known me." This is the true 
and only ca»9e of the incredible success with which this con^iieroc 
"•was attended; of his unparalleled bravery; the ajBTection his sol 
^ers had for Mm; that anticijMition of good fortune, and that assu 
^ ranoe of sttccess, which astonished his most intrepid captains. 

: " ^'.' : . '" , ' 

• Cbxp, xlv. 1—5. i ' ■ ' 
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Alexander ^Ttne^s into India. A dtgresBiop relating to the Biachmaas. Tkatiatnea 
resolves to march as ft^ ag the Gaafes, which raises a neaenl discontmtin bis aittnr. 
Eenionstrancei being made to liim on that account^ he lays aside bis design, and m 
contented ndth gmng no fti^rtb^ than the ocean. He fubdues all obstacles in bis way; 
thither^ and is exposed to great danger at the siege of the city of the Qzydraea ; and 
arriving at IbH at the ocean, beaftdrwards prepares for his rettuninto Eunq^ 

' A; M. 3677. Alexander,* after lli« famous victeiy over Poni8» 

Ant. J^ c. 3Sl adTtmoed intd India, where he subdued a great, 
many naticms and cities. Ife looked upon himself as. a conqueror 
by profession as well as by his dignity, and engaged every day in 
new Exploits with so much ardour and vivacity, that he seemed to 
fancy himself invested with a per^nal commission, and that there 
was an immediate obligation upon loB^ to storm all cities, to lay 
waste fill provinces, to extirpate al^ nation^, which should reiuse hill 
yoke; and that he should have considered himsetf as ffmlty of a 
crime, had he forborne visiting every comer of the earth, and ^car- 
rying, terror and desolation wherever hp went^ He passed the 
Acesines, and afterwards the Hydraot^Sj two ccHiaiderable rivers; 
Advice was thto brought him, that a sreat number of free Indians, 
had made a confederacy to defend their liberties ; and among the rest, 

• the Gatheeans, who were the most valiant and most skilfm of those 
nations- in the art of war; and that they were encamped near a 

\8trong city, called Sangala. Alexander set .out against these In- 
dians, defeated them in a pitefaed battle^ took the city, and fased it 
to the very foundations. ^ ^ . 

^ Oiie day, as he was^ridin^ at t&e head of his army, some philoso- 
phers,f caJled Braiohmans in t^ language of that- countir, were 
c6Qversing together as they were wa&n^ in a meadow. The in- 
fant they perceived him, they all stamps against the ground with 
their feet. Alexander, surprised at this extraordinary gesture, de- 
manded the cause of it. They answered, pointing to the ffrotmd 
with their fingers, " ThAt no mpn plossessed any more of tbat element 
than he could enioy: that the only di^rence between him and 

-other men, was, that he was more restlesaajid ambitious than they, 
and overran aH seas and lands, merely to, do harm to others and 
himself: and y^ — he would die M last, and po^sess^o mater part 
bf^ the earth than was necessary for his interment." The king was 
not displeased at this answer : but he was hurried on by the torrent 
of glory, and his actions were the very reverse of yurkai he approved^ 
These Brachmans, says Arrian, a^ held in 'great veneration in 
their country. They do not pay any tribute to the prince, but assist 
hini with.their couhsel, and perform the'same offices as the Magi 
io to the kings of Persia. rThey assist at^ the pubdie sacrifices ; 

* O. Curt lib. iz. cap. 1. t Arrian. Ub. vii. p. 875, 276. Id. in Indie, p. 384. 

etrab. lib. xv^. 715— 717. Plut in Alex. p. 701. O. Gurt. lib. vi|i. c 9. 
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land if a persoai desires to sacrifice ip private,' one of these most Be 
present,' otherwise the Indians are persuaded the, sacrifice would 
not be agreeable to the gods. They apply themselves particularly - 
to consmting the stars; none but themselves ex^rcise .the art of 
' divination ; and they foretell, chiefly^ the change of the we^er 
and of the seasons. If a Brachman has faQed uirice in his predic- 
tions, he ifi sdenced for ever. ' 

Their sentiments, according to Strabo, are not very different from 
those of the Greeks. They believe that.J;he world had a begin- 
ning; that it will end ; that its form is circular ; that it wa^ created 
by Gk>d, who presides over and fills it with his miyesty : and that 
water is (he principle of aU things. - With regard to the i unuof U i* . 
Uty of the soul, ai^ the punishment of the wicked in hell, they' 
fixUow the doctrine of Plato } intermixing with it, like that philoso- 
pher,, some fictions, in' order to express or describe those punish- 
ments. 

Several among them'go always aaked, whence the Greeks ffive 
them the name of Gymnosophists. Many incredible' particvdars 
Kte related, concemii^ the austetity of their lives, and their pro-' 
digious patience. Their only n^eat and drink is roots and water. 
As they admit the metempsychosis, and believe that the souls of 
men Jtraasmigrate from their bodied into tho^e of blasts, they aK- 
€tain fronoi tih£ flesh of animals. It is thou^t that Pythagoras bor- 
rowed this^ doctrine from the Brachmans* Thc^ continue whole ' 
diys standing with their fiices towards the smij and that in ti^ 
aeason when this lummary darts Its rays with the greatest yiolence. 
Persuaded that it is beneath the dignity of a man to wait cahnly 
for death, when he finds himself oppr^eed by age or sickness, they 
hold it ^kmous to anticipate their hist hour, and bum themselves 
aHye ; luid, indeed, they pay no honours to those who die merely of 
old .age ; and imagine they would pdHute th^ funeral pile, and the 
fire that is to bum them to ashes,) idiould they go into it otherwise 
than full of life and vigour. Other Braehmans, more judidbus-aad 
humuie ^lan the' former, Hve in citiefv, and associate with mankind ^ 
lend so far from conradering self-murder as a virtuous Or brave ac- 
tion, they look upon it as a w^sakness in man, not to wait patiently 
the stroke jof death, and as a crime to da]*e to anticipate the will of 
tbe^o^. 

Cicero admires, in his Tuscql^ questions, the invincible pft« 
tieiice, not only of the Indian sages, but also of the wonten d that 
country,* whaused to ccmtest for the honour pf dying with their 
common husband. This inrivilege was reserved for that Wife ivhom 
the husband had loved most afiSctionately ; and was given in her 
fiivour by the soit^ice of pelBons a{^inted for that purpose, who - 

*^ Multeres in Indift, cikm est ciijiiiqpeearam vir nortods, in oertamen jndiel^mqii* 
veniunt, quam plurimum ille dltexerit: irturea enim qUigulte Kil&al erne nupta. Qu» 
Ml vlBtrf>,ealctft, nroflequentilNta wis onak Cfus vtro fai^ragiim imponitur: iHa ^da 
Idiaccdtt TW««. Qi(«««.ill».v.a.m . 
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neyer gave judgment tiH such time ks th^ had made a etript^zaini. 
nation, and heard the allegations on aU sides. The wife <m whom 
the prefer^ice was bestowed, ran to meet death, and ascended the 
fmieral [Hie i^th incrediUe resdution and joy : whikt the snrviviiiff 
wives withdrew in the deepest transports of afiSktion, and wita 
their eyes bathed in tears. 

The desciiption which Ppphyry^ has lefl us of these {^osophers^ 
Tesembtes in many particulars that ^yea above. According to this 
author, the Braclunans live- on herbs, roots, and fruits^ Tney ab« 
'btain from animals of every kind, and if they touch any, they thei^ 
by render themselves unclean. They ^nd the gzeatest part of 
the day and night in singing bjnnns in honour of their gods. ^ Th^ 
-fest and pray perpetually. The ^atest j^rt of them live"" alone, 
and in the deepest solitude, and neither marrynor possess^any thin(^. 
They wi^fornothkig so earnestly as death;, and considenng this 
)ife as a burd^i, they wait impatiently for the moment when the 
soul will be separated from the body, 

These philosophers exist still in India, w}^re they are called 
Bramins: and retain, in many pmnts, the tradition and tenets of 
^ ancient Brachmans. - ^ 

Alei^ander pasrang near a ^ty wherein several of these Brach- > 
mancT dwelt, was Very desirous to ccmverse with them, and, if pos- 
sible, to {prevail with some of them to fdUow him. Being informed 
that these p^osopherp never m^de visits^but that those who had 
ism iiiclinatKm to see them mvet ^ to tteir houses; he concluded 
that it would be beneath his digmty to go to them,, and not just to 
force these sages tO' any. thing cox^rary to their laws and usages. 
OnesicritusV who was a great i^os6iUier,lind had been a discif^ 
of Diogenes the Cynic, was deputed to them* He met no( far 
$c»n the city, "with fifteen, who irom morning till evening stood 
always ^ked, in the same posture in which they at first had placed 
th^nsehres, and afterwards retuimed to the city at night. He ad- 
dressed himself first to Calanus, and told him the occasion of hia 
coming. . The4atter, gazing upon Onesicritus^s clothes and shoes, 
could not forbear laughing ; after which he txAA him, '^That an- 
ciently the earth had been covered with^barley and wheats as^it' was- 
at that time with dust ; that besides water, the rivers used to fiow 
with milk, hon^, oil, and wine ; that man's^ilt had occasioned a 
change of this ha|^y condition ; and that , Jupiter, to punish their 
ingratitude j had sentenced them to a long, painfvd labour. That 
~ their repentance afterwards moving hhn to compassion, he had re- 
stored th^ ibrmer abundance ; £>wever, that by the course of 
things,thej seemed to be returning to their ancient confusion." 
< This relation diowB evidently, that these philosophers bad aome 
Tko^Mk of the felicity of the tot man, vid of the toil to which he 
had been sentenced &r his an. 
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After this c<nivenatioD, Onesicritui^ spoke' to KandaBiii^the eld* 
est, and^ as it were, the superior of liie band. : This Braciuraan said, 
^ That, he tfaouffht Alexander worthy of ad]xitration,in 8eekiiig.tha» 
te wisdom in the midst of the cares of his fl^Temment: that he 
was the first/* who had ever united in hims^ the two characters 
of conjuerbr and philosopher ; . thiitdt were to be wished, that the 
latter cJiaflracter were the attiftirte of those who could im^ire the 
wisdom whfch they themselves possessed,, and enioin it by theih^ 
authority*" He added, t^ he could not conceive the motive which 
had prompted Alexander to undertake so long and laborious a jour- 
ney, nor wlwt DO came in seaitih of, in so remote, a countiy. 

Onesicritus was very urgent iirith bpth of them to quit their aus- 
tere way of life, and follow the fortune of Alexander, saying^, that 
th^y would find in him a generous master and bemfactor, who 
would heap upon them honours and riches of all kinds. Then 
Mandahis, as^ming ahaagfatytphiladophicaltoDe,answer^>'^ Thai^ 
he did not want Alexander, and was the son of Jupiter as well as 
idmself : that he was.exempted from want, desire, or fear y that so 
ktngaaheshotild live, the earth n^ould furnidi him all tUngs ne- 
cessary for his subsistence, and that death would rid him of a. trou- 
Uesome companion (meaning his body,) andset^him at full hberty;*'. 
Calanus Ivas more traetaUe *, ai^, notwithstanding the c^^iosition, 
and even tliTe prohiUtion, of his superior, who reproached him for 
loB abject spirit, in stoomllgfe low as to serve another master be- 
sides ,Qod, he fo^wed Onesicritus, and went to Alexander's court, 
who received him with great demonstrations of joy. ^ 

We find by a chrcunuSancfe which history has recorded, that-this 
peoi^ used often to employ parables and similitudes for conv^^dng 
their thoughts. One day, as be was_ discoursing with Alexander, 
upon th^ maxims, of wise' policy and .a prudent administration, he 
exhibit^ to that prince a sensible imiige and a natural en^blem of 
hi^ empire. He laid upon the ground h. great ox-hide, whieh was 
very Sj and shrunk up, and tten set his fbot upon one end of it. 
The hide bein^ pressed so gave way, and ajl the other ends.fiew up : 
^ing thus q^ite round the hide, and pressing the several ec^Bfes of 
It, he ihade him observe^ jthi^ whilst he lowered it on one srae aD 
the^rest rose up, till treading at last upon the midcQe, the hide feU 
equally on ^11 sides* By this image he hinted to him, that it would- 
be- proper for him to re«de in the centre of his dominions, and not 
unaertake such lon^ journeys. We shall soon show th6 reader the 
manner in which this philosophet eiided his days*. 

Alexanderf being determined to ieontkme the war as long as he 
should meet with new nations, and to look upon them as enemies 
wi^M Hiey riiould five independent on him, was meditating about 
passing the Hyphasis. He was told that after passing thi^ river, 

* Mm y&i llbt «cMr.fy iurkote ^ixotf-ofouFT^. . t O. Curt 1. iz. c 1— 9. 
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he iBust travel eleven days through deserts, and that then he wo^ 
arrive at the Ganges, the greatest river m all India. ^ That farther 
in the country li v^ the Gan^aride and the Prasii, whose king" was 
preparing to oppose hisentenng his donnnions, at the head of 20,000 
Wse, and 200,000 foot, reinforced by 2000 .chariots; and, which 
struck the greatest terror, with 3000 elephants. A report of this 
being spread throii^ the, army, struck au the soldiers with conster- 
naUon, and raised a g^ieral munnur. The Macedonians, who, 
after having traversed. so many countrie8,'and being ^own gray in 
the field, were incessantly directing their eyes and wishes towards 
their dear native country, roi(de loud complaints that Alexander 
should every day heap war upon war, and danger on danger. They 
had undergone,^ but just before, inexpressible fatictieS, having been 
exposed to rain, accompanied with ^orms and thunder, for above 
two months. Some bewailed their calamities in spch terms as 
-^raised conipassion ; others insolently cried aloud, that they would 
march no farther. - ' 

Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and learning that se- 
cret assemblies were held in his camp, to prevent the ill ccmse* 
quenoes of them, sent ^r the officers into his tent,«nd commanding 
them to call the soldiers together, he made the fdUowing speech : 
^ I am not ignorant, O soldiers, that the Indians have spread abroad 
many reports, purposely ta terrify us ; but such discourses and arti- 
fices are- not unusual to -you. Thus- the Persians described the 
straits of Cilicia, the vast plaiiid of Mesopotamia, the rivers Tigris - 
and Euphrates, as so many insur^ountab£e difficulties, and yet vovt 
bravery conquered them. Do you repent you have followed me 
Uiusfar ? As your glorious deeds have subdued fb^ you a multituder 
of provinces, as.you have ex^nded your conquests beyond the lax- 
,art^ and mount Caucasus; as you see the rivers of Jndia, flow 
thro^h the midst of- your empire; why are you afraid of crossing 
the Hyphasis, and of setting up your trophies on the banks of it, as 
on those of the Hydaspes ? What ! can the elephants, whose num-> 
ber is so falsely augmented, terrify ybu to such a degree? But has 
not experience taught you, that they are inore^estructive to their 
own masters than to the enemy? Kndeavours are used to intimi- 
date you by the dreadful idea of innumerable armies ; but^re they 
more numerous than those of Darius ? It is sure too late for you to 
count the legions of the enemy, after your victories have made Asia 
a desert. It was when you crossed the Hellespont that you ought 
to have reflected on the small number of oiir forces : but now the 
Scythians fonn part of our army; the BactriaUs, the 8ogdians« and' 
the Dahffi, are with us, and fight for our glory. I, however, do not 
depend on those Barbarians. It is on you only that I rely ; your vic- 
torious^arms alone are jHesent to my inumnation ; and your couri^ 
al(me ensures me success. So long as I shall be surrounded with 
^u in fight, I shall not have any occanon to count the number of 
fe^ troops, nor that of tiie eneiBy^ prgvid^ yon fS««itobataeWitk 
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the dame marks of joy and confidence yoii have liitberto discovered.^ 
Not oiUy our glory, but even our safety is at stake. Should we npw 
retreat, it will be supposed that we fly before our enemi^, and froiii 
that moment we shall appear as mean as the enemy will be judged fbit* 
midable ; for you are sensible, that' in war r^putatioQ is every thing. 
It is in my power to make use of authority, and yet I employ en- 
treaties only. Do not abandon (I ^Jonjure you) I do not say your kinff 
and master, but your pupil and companion in arms. ' Do not break ' 
tb pieces in my hand that- glorious pahn,'whiph will sdon, unless enVy 
l^oD me of so ^at a glory, equal me to Hercules and to Bacchus." 
As. the soldiers stood with their eyes caSt on the ground, and did 
not once open their lips, ^* What !" continued he, '* do I then speak 
to the deaf? ' Will no one listen to me, iv)r condescend to answer? 
Alas ! I am abandoned, I am betrayed^ I am delivered up to the 
enemy. But — I -will advance still fatther, though I go idone. The 
Serbians and Bactrians, more faithful than you, will fellow me 
whithersoever I lead them. , Return then to your country i and boast, 
ye cowardly deserters of your king, that you have abandoned him. 
As for myself, I will h(^re meet either with the victory you despair 
of* or with a glorious death, which henceforwards ought to be the 
Boleobjectof my ^hes." 

Notwithstanding this lively, pathetic speech, the soldiers still kejpt 
a profound silence. They waited in expectation of hearing their 
commsmders and chief officers remonstrate to th^ kin^, th^ their 
affection w^s as strong as ever y but that as their bodies D^ere co- 
vered with wounds, and worn out with' toils, it would be impossible 
for them to ccmt'iou& the warl Ho^^ever, not one of them presumed 
to address' him in their favour. The example of Chtus, and that of 
Callisthenes, were stiH recent. The officers who were then with 
him, had a hundred times ventured their lives in battle for their 
inince ; but they h4d not courage to hazard the Idsing^ of their for- 
tunes by telling him the truth. Whilst therefore the, soldier, as 
well as oncers, continued dumb, without once^aring to lift up their 
eyes, there rose on a sudden a' murmur, which increasing by insen- 
sible degrees, broke into such deep groans and floods of tears, that 
the king himiself, whose anger was now changed into compassioii, 
could not/orbear weepingV • 

At lastj whilst Uie whole assemUy were in tears, and in deep 
silence^ Coenus took courage, and drew near to the tiurone, disco- 
vering b^ his air and action, that he desired to speak. And whe;i 
the soldiers saw him take off his helmet, that being the custom 
when 8|iy person spoke to the kinfi^, they besought him to plead the 
cause of the army; and according^ he spoke as follows: '« No, Sir, 
we are not changed with regard to our a£^tion for you: God for^ 
bid that so great a calamity should ever befall us. We stiU have 
and shall always retain' the same zeal, the* same affection and fide* 
lity. We are r6ady to fi»lh> w you at the ha:^ of our Eves, and to 
marcb wUtheimever you ihafi ttasjc fit to lead nt. But if yomr 
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jtoldiefrs may lie aBowed to lay before yoii thdr Bendment&niiceTeiy, 
. mud without disgiUBe, tbey beseech you to condescend bo far aa to 
^give eai^ to their respectful complaints, which nothing but the most 
extreme necessity could have extorted from them. The greatness. 
Sir, of your exploits has conquered, not only your enemies, but eiren 
^ your soldiers themselves. We have done all that it wafi possible for 
men to do. We have crossed seas and land. We shall soon have 
marched to the end of the world ; and you are meditating the conquest 
of another, by going in search of new jndies,unknown to the Indians 
themselves. Such a thought may be worthy of your valour, but it 
surpasses ours, and our strength stiU moYe. Be)K>ld those ghastly 
fkces^ and those bodies covered over with wounds and scars. You 
are sensible how numerous We were at your first setting out, and 
you see what now remains of us. The few who have escaped so 
many toils and dangers, have neither qoura^ nor strength enouj^ 
to follow you. All of them long to revisit their relations and country^ 
and to enjoy in peace the fru^ of their labours and vour victories. 
Forgive them a desire natural to all men. It will be glorious, Sir, fbr 
you to have fixed such boundaries to your fortune, as only your mo- 
deration could prescribe you ; and to have vanquished yourself, aftef 
having conquered all your enemies." -- \ • 

Caenus had no sooner spoken, But there were heard^ on all sidetf^ 
cries and confused voices, intermixed with 'tears, calling upon the 
Mng sDb " their lord and fiaither." Afterwards all the rest of the offi- 
- cers, especially those whoise age gave them a greater authority, and 
a fairer, excuse for the freedom they took, made the same humble 
request; but still the king would not comply with it. . It must cost 
a monarch many pangd, before hexian prevail with himself to com-* 
ply With things repugnant to his inclination. Alexander therefore 
shut himself up two days in his tent ,^ without once speaking to any 
one, not even to liis most familiar friends, in order to see whether 
some change might not be wrought in the army, as frequently hap^ 
pens on such occasions. But finding it would be. impossible tpt 
change the resolution of the soldiers, he commanded them to pre- 
pare for their retiim. ' This news filled the whole army with inexi 
pressible joy; andr Alexander never appeared greater, or more glo- . 
rious, than On this day, in which he condescended, for the sake of 
his subjects, to sacrifice some part of 'his glory and grandeur. The 
whole camp echoed with praises and blessings of Alexander, folp 
having suffered himself to oe overcome by his own army, who wis 
invincible by the rest of the world. No- triumph is comparable to ' 
those acclamations and applauses that come from the heart, and 
which are the lively and sincere overflowings of it; and it is great 
pity that princes are not more afiected with them. 

A. M. 3678. Alexander had not spent above three or fonr 

':Aiit. J. c. a^ ^ months, at most, in conquering all the country 

between the Indus and the Hyphasi?, called to thitf day,. The Pen" 

jah, Which is, the five v}<Uer$, from the five rivers which wate? 
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it. Before his setting out. He raised twelve' altan, t6 serve ti so 
matiy trophies and thanksgivings for the victorieis he had obtained. 
. These instances of gratitude towards the gods, were ajttended 
with marks of vanity carried to an excess ahnost incredible. The 
altars which he erected in their honour were seventy-five feet high. 
He caused a camp to be marked out, three times as laYge a?ain as 
Ins own, and surrounded it with fosses fiily feet in depth oy ten 
broad. He ordered U)e foot to prepare, and leave each in his tent 
two beds, seven feet and a half m length ; and the cdvalry to make 
" mangers for the horses oftwice the' usual dimensions. Every things 
else was in proportion. Alexander's views in these orders, which 
flowed from an eirtrayaffance of vanity, was to leave posterity monu- 
ments of, his heroic a^d more than human grandeur, and to have 
it believed, that himself and his followers were superior to all other 
mortals. ' 

, He afterwards croreed the Hydraotes, and left Porus all^e lands 
he had conquered ; as far as the Hyphasis. He abo reconciled this. 
monar<;h with Taxilus, and settled a peace between them by means 
of an alliance equally advanta^ous to both. From theiice he went 
and encamped on the banks of the Acesines;* but great rains hav- 
ing made this river overflow its banks, and the adjacent countries 
bemg raider water, he was obliged to remove his camp to a higher 
ground. Here a fit of siqkness carried off Coenus, whose loss was 
bewailed by the king and the whole army. There was not a great- 
er oflic6r among tl^ Macedonians, and he had distinguiidied him- 
self in a very peculiar manner in every battle in which he engaged. 
He was one of those singularly good men, zealous for the public 
welfare, all whose actions are free from self-inte)^sted or ambitious 
views, and who bear so great a love to their king, as t6 dare to tell 
him the truth, be the consequence what it wjll. But now Alexan- 
der was preparing for his departure. 

His^ fleet consisted of 800 vessels, as well galleys as bo&ts, to 
carry the troops and provisions. Every thing being ready, the whole 
army embarked^about Ihe setting of the Pleiades, or seven stars, 
according to Anstobulus, that is, about the end of October. The 
flfth day the fleet arrived where theHydaspes and' Acesines mix 
their streams. Here the ships were very much shattered, because 
these rivers unite with such prodigious rapidity, that as great storms 
arise in this part as in the open sea. At last he came into the coun- 
try of the GxydracflB and the Malli, the most valiant people in those 
parts. These were perpetually at wwr one with another; but hav- 
mg united foj their mutual safety, they had drawn together 10,000 
horse,, and 80,000 foot, all vigorous young men, with 900 chariots. 
" However, Alexander defeated them in several engagements, dis- 
^ssessed them of some strong holds, and at last marched against 
the city of the OxydracaB, whither the greatest part were retired. 

•Arr, lnIiuI,p.8Mfe StnO). Bb. xv. p. «8. , ' 
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Immefliately he causes the scaling-laddei^ to he set np ; and, as they 
were not Dimhle enough ibr Alexander, he forces one of the scaling- . 
ladders from a soldier; runs up the first (covered with liis shield^ 
and gets to the top of the wall, followed only by Peucestes ana 
LinmeuS, The soldiers, anxious for his safety, mounted swiftly to 
succour him; but the ladders breaking, the king was left alone. 
Alexander, s^ing himself the mark agamst which all the darts were 
levelled, bpth from the towers and from the rajnpart, was so rash, 
rather than valiant, as to leap into^the city, which was crowded with 
the enemy, having nothing to expect but to be either taken or killed^ - 
before it would be nossibfe for hun to rise^ and ia(ithout once having 
an opportunity to defend himself, or revenge his death* But, hap- 
pily, for him, he poised his body In^uch a manner, that he fell upon 
hlsleet; and finding himself standing, sword in hand, he repul8c;d 
^uch as were nearest him, and even killed the jeeneralofthe enemy, 
who advanced to run him through. Happily ror him a second time, 
net far from thence stood a great tr^e, agamst the tnuik of which 
he leaned, his shield receiving aQ the darts that were shot at him 
from a distance; for no one difed to approach him, so great was the 
dread which the boldness of the enterprise, and. the fire that .shot - 
fromliis eyes, had struck into the enemy. At last an Indian -let fly 
an- arrow three feet lonff (that b^ing tlie len^h of their arrows,) 
whict piercing his coat of mail, entered a considerable wayrinto his 
body, a little above the right «ide. So jrreat a quantity of blood 
issued from' the wound, that he dropped his arms, iCnd lay as dead- 
Behold tljen this mighty conqueror,* this vanquisher of nations; 
upon the point of losmg his life, hot at the head of his armies, not 
at the siege of any^place of importaT^ce, but in a comer of an ob- 
scure city, into which his rashness kad thrown him. ^ The Indian 
who had wounded Alexander, ran, in the greatest tnmsports of joy, 
to strip him; however, Alexander no sooner felt the hand of'^lus 
en^my upon bun, but, fired with the spirit of revenge, he recalled his 
^rits ; and grappling with the Indian, as he had Do arms, he plunged 
His dagger into his side. Some of his chief officers, as. Peucestes, 
Leonatus, and Timaeils, v^ho had got to the top of the wall with 
some soldiers, came up at that instont, and attempting impossibili- 
ties for the sake of saving their sovereign's life, they form themselves 
as a bulwark ^roiilid his body, and sustain the whole effort of the 
enemy. It was then that a mighty battle was fought round him. 
In the mean time the soldiers, who Md climbed up with the ofiScers 
above mentioned, having broken the bolts of a little gate, standing 
between two towers, they by that meahs let in the Macedonians. 
Soon after the town Was taken, and all the inhabitants were put to 
the sword, without cUstinction of age or sex. ' 

Their first care was to carry Alexander into his tent. Bmn^ got 
into it, the surgieoosf cut off, so very dexterously, the wood of the 

tPInt de foftnn^Akt. p. 94& tin 'ibow •{«■ ^^ *9^ pbyrictaiif were this, 
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shaft which had^en shot into his bo'dy, that they did not move the 
steel point; llnd after undressing him, they found it was a bearded 
arrow;* and that it could not he pulled out, without danger, unless 
the wound were widened. The king ~bore the operation with in- 
cre.dible resolution, so that there was iid occasion for people to hold 
him. The incision being-made, and the arrow drawn out, so great 
an effusion of blood ensued, that the king fainted away, j&ery 
one thought him dead; but the blood being stopped, he recovered 
by degrees, and knew the persons about him. All that day, and the 
whole night after, the army continued under arms round his tent; 
and would not >stir from their posts, till certain news Was brought 
of his being" better, and that he began to take a Uttle rest. ' 

At. the end of the seven days he had employed for his recovery, 
beforehis wound was closed, as he knew that the report of his death 
gained ground ampng the Barbarians, he ca&sed two vessels to be 
joined together," and had his tent pitched in the middle, in sight of 
every one^ purposely to show hin^lf to those who imagined liim dead, 
and to ruin, by this means, all their projects, and the hopes with which 
they pattered themselves* He afterwards went down the river, going 
before at -some distance from the rest of the fleet, for fear lest the 
noise of the oars should ^eep hirii from sleep, which he very much 
wanted. When he was a httle better, and able to go out, the sol- 
diers who were upon guard brought him his litter, but he refused it, 
and calling for his horse/mounted him. At this sight, all the shor0 
and the neighbouring forests, echoed with the acdamations of the 
army, who miagined they saw him rise, in a manner, from the grave. 
Beinff come near his tent, he alighted, ajid waiked a little way;, sur- 
rounded with a great ntyhber of soldiers, some X)f whom kissed his' 
hands, whilst others clasped his knees; others again were contented 
with qnly touching his clothes, and with seeing him ; but all in gene- 
ral burst into tear^, arid calling for a thousand blessings from hea- 
ven, wished him long Ufe, and an uninterrupted series or prosperity*. 
At this instant deputies came from the MaUi, with the chiefs of 
the Oxydracae; to the number of 150, besides the governors of the 
"cities and of the province, who brought him presents, and paid him 
homage, pleading in excuse, for not having done it before, their 
strong love of hberty. ^ They declared that they were ready to re- 
ceive for their governor whomsoever he pleased to nominate; that 
they wouy pay him tribute, and give him hostages. He demanded 
1 000 of the chief persons of their nation, whom he also might make* 
use ofan war, till he had subjected all the country. They put into 
his hands such of their countrynien as were handsomest and best 
shaped, with 500 chanots, though not demanded by him; at which ' 
the king was so much pleased thai he gave them back their hos- 
tages, and appomted Philip their governor. 

iitftt^lSS^J^ called.tluit bai^ ^ardrat Uicir polnur Hke fisb-hobki, ^^nim^t^ 
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Atexander, who ^ri^ overjoyed at this emhasi^, «iid- fouod his 
•strength, increase daily, tasted with so. much the greater pleasure- 
the fruits both of his victory and health, a£ he had like to hav^'lost 
them for ever. His chief courtiers, and most intimate iiiendB* 
thou^t it.H proper juncture, during tMs calm and seremty of mind* 
for tn'em to unbosom themselves, and expose their^fears to him : it 
was Craterus spoke on this occasion. " We begin, royal Sir, to 
breathe and Kve, now we find fon in -^ condition to which the 
goodness of the gods has restored you. But how exeat W^^ our 
fears and our griefs ! How severely did we r^:oaeLourfielves, for 
having abandoned, in such an extremit]^, our king, our father ! It 
was not in our power to follow him ; but this did not extoiuate our 
juilt, and we Ibok upon ourselves as criminals, in not having at- 
temi^d impbssibilitie^for your sake. But, Sir^ never plunge us in 
such deep-afl^ction hereafter. Does a wretched, paltry town, de- 
serve to be bought at so dear -a prke as the^ loee of your life ? 
Leave those petty exploits and enterprises to us^ and preserve your 
4)erson for such occasions only as are worthy of you. We still 
shudder with horror, when we reflect on what we so lately were 
spectators of. We have seen the mcmient, when the most abject . 
hands upon earth were going to seize the greatest prince in the 
umverse, and despoil him of his royal ro^es. Permit us, Sir, to say, 
you are not your own master, but that you owe yourself to us : 
we have a right over your life, since ours depends on iti and we 
dare take the freedom to conjure you, as b^ig your subjects aiid 
your children, to be more careful of so precious a life, if not for your 
own sake, at least 'for onvB, and for the felicity of the universe." 
•^ The king was strongly touched with these, testimonies of their 
affection, and having embraced them severally with inexpressible 
tenderness, he answered as follows : ^ I cannot enough thank all 
presentj^who are the flower of my citizens and friends, not only for 
your haying this dafy preferred my Safety to your own, out also foar 
the strepg proofs yoii have given me of your zeal and affection, 
frokn the beginning of -this- war; and if aUy thing is capable of 
making me wi^h for a longer life, it is the pleasure of enjoying, for 
years to come, such valuable friends as you. But give me leave tp 
observe, that in some points we differ very much in opinion." You 
wish to enjoy me long; and even, if it were possible, fear ever ; but 
as to myself, I compute the length of my exigence,- not by years, 
' but by g;lory. I might have confined my Qinbition within the nar- 
row limits of Macedonia; and, contented with the kingdom my 
andestors left me, have waited, in the midst of pleasures and indo- 
lence, fin inglorious old a^fe^ I own, that if my yietories, not my 
^ears, are computed, I shafl seem to have lived- lon^; hvA cail you 
imagine, t)iat, after having made Europe aod Asia but one empire, 
after having conquered the two noblest parts of the world, in the 
tenth yeu of my rei^, and the thirtieth of my age, it. Will become 
tne to ^p in the most of so brilliant a career, nm discontinue the 
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pnrBtik of glmy, to which I have entirely devoted myself? Know 
that this glory ennobles all tlving&, and gives a true and solid gran 
deur to whatever appears insignificant. In what place soever 1 
may fight, I shajl fancy myself upon the stage of the world, and in 
presence of aH piankind. I confess that I have achieved mighty 
things hitherto ; but the country we. are now in, reproaches me that 
a woman has done still greater. It is . Semiramis I mean. How 
many-nations did sh6 conquer! How many cities were buHt by 
he?r! What ma^rnificent and stupendous Works did she finish! 
How shameful is it, that I should not yet have attained to her pitch 
of glory ! Bo but second my ardour, and I soon shall surpass her. 
Demnd me only ffom secret cabals, and domestic treasons, by which 
most princes lose their lives. I take the rest upon myself, and will 
be answerable to you for all the events of the war." 

•this speech gives us a perfect idea of Alexander's character. 
He had no notion of true glory. H$ did not know either tte prin- 
ciple, the rule, or end of it. He placed it where it certainly was 
not. The common error was that which he adopted igid cherished. > 
He fancied himself born merely for glory ; and that none could be 
acquired but by unbounded, unjust, and irregular conquests. In 
his impetuous sallies after a mistaken glory, he followed neither 
•reason, virtue^, nor humanity ; and, as if his ambitious caprice ought 
to have been a rule and standard to all 6ther men, he was surprised 
that neither his officers nor soldiers would enter into his views, and 
lent themselves very unwillingly to sup{>ort his ridiculous enter* 
prises. ;• ' 

Alexander, after having ended his spieedi, dismissed the assembly, 
and continued encamped for several days in this place. He after- - 
wards went upon the river, and hi* antfy marched aftter him along 
the banks. He then came among the Sabracie, t powerful' nation 
J)f Indians. ' These had levied 60,000 foot and 6000 hotse, and re- 
inforced them with 500 chariots r however, the arrival of Alexander 
spread terror through the whole country, and accordingly they sent, 
ambassadors to make their submission. ^ After liaving Built another 
Cdty, whi<jh he also called Alexandria, he arrived in the territories 
of Musicanus, a very rich prince, and afterwards in those of king 
Samus. At the siege of oiie of this king's towns, Ptolemy was 
dangerously wounded ; for the Indians had poisoned all their ar- 
rows and swords, so that the wounds they made were mortaL 
Alexander, who had the highest love and esteem for Ptolemy, was 
very much afflicted, and c&used him to be brought in his bed near 
him*, that he himself might have an eye to his cure. He was l^a 
near relation, jmd, according to some writers, a natural son of PM^ 
Up. Ptolemy was one of the -bravest men in the army, was liighly 
esteemed \a war, and had still ^eater talents for peace. He was 
aversb to luxury, vastly g^erous, and easy of access, an^ did not 
imitate the pomp, which wealth and prosperity had made the rest 
of the Macedonian noblemen assume ; in a word, it is hard to say. 
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whether he were mortf eeteejndd by his eover^gn or 'his country. 
We -are told there appeidre^ to Alexander, in a dreaxn, a dragon, 
^whidh presented him an herh, as an effectual teraedy for his fHen^ 
wound ; and that upon his *wakiiig, he ordered it to be sent for, 
when lajring it upon the wound, it was healed, in a^w days, to the' 
universal joy of the anny. . . ' i., 

: . The king continuing his voylige,* arrived At Patala abottt the 
rising^ of the dog-star, that is, about the end of Juty, so that the 
fleet was njne nionths at leatft from its setting out, tiU its arrival at 
that place. There th6 river Indus divides into two large arms, and 
^rms an island) but much larger, like the Delta Of the Nile ; and 
hfence the city above mentioned received its name, Patala, accord- 
ing to Arrian,t signifying^ in the Indian tongue, the same as DeUa 
in the Greek, ^exander caused a citadel to be built in Patala, as 
also a halrbour, and an arsenal for tjie shipping. . This beisg done, 
he embarked on the right arm of the river, in order to sail as far as 
the ocean, e:»posin^ in this maimer softiany brave men to the mercy 
'6f a river with which they were wholTy'injacquamted. The only 
consolation thejr had in this ra^h entefprise, was Alexander's unin- 
terrupted success. When he had sailed twenty leagues,! the pUots 
told him that they began to perceive the sea-air; and therefore be- 
lieved that the ocean could not be far off. Upon this news, leaping 
for joy, he besought the sailors to row with all fheir strength, and 
told J;he soldiers, « That they at last were come to the end of their 
toils, which they had so earnestly desired; that now nothing could 

^ oppose th^i^ valour, ridr add to their glory; that without %hting 
any more,*orspillii^ of blood, they were mdsters^of the universe ; 
that theit exploits had the same boundaries with nature ; and that 
they would sOon be spectators q^ things, known only to the immor- 
talgods." * • \ • : 

Being come nearer the sea, a. circumstance new apd^ unheard of 
"by the Macedonians, threw them into the utmost confusion, and ex- 
pipsed the fleet to' the greatest danger ; and this was the ebbing and 
flowing of the ocean. Forming a judgment pf this vast sea, from 
that* of the Mediterranean^ the only one they knew, and whose tides 
are imperceptible, they were very much astonished when they saw it 

^ rise to a great height, and overflow the country ; and considered it 
as a mark of "the anger of the gods, who were disposed to punish 
•their rashness. They were no less suiprised and terrified, some 
hours after, when they saV the ebbing of the sea, which now with- 
drew as it had before advajibed,' leaving those lands uncovered ^t 
ha,d so lately overflowed. The fleet was Vefv ijiuch shattered, and 
the ships, being now upon dry land, the fidws were covered with 

' clothes, with broken oars and planks, as after a great storm. 

At last Alexander, afler having spent full nine months in com- 
ing down the rivers, arrived at the ociean; whfere gazing with the 
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utmost eag^messttpon that vast expanse of waters, he imagiiilsd that 
this sight, worthy (sTfeo great a conqueror as himseli^, greatly over- 
paid aU the toils he tnul undergone, aad the' many thousand men he 
had lost, to arrive at it. He then offered sacrifices to the gods, find 
particularly to Neptune; threw into the toa the hulls he had sla^igfa- 
tered, and a gfteat number of golden cups; and besought the gods 
not to suffei any mortal after nim tb exceed the boun^ of his ex- 
pedition. Finmog that he had extended his conquests to the ex- 
tremities of th0;earth on that side, he imagined he ha^ cbm}deted 
his migiity^design; and^ h^hly deliglited with himself, he ^returned 
to' rejoin the rest of his Se^t and army, which waited iS>r hdooi at 
Patauiy and in the neighbourhood of that place. 

SECT, xvn. 

Al«taDderiiihifltnMdkthnNighdeBerta,iB8rteVoii«^ He«rrhr«s 

at Pasaigada, where Cynicfs monumenl stdod. Orsine^ a powerfjjA sa^p, is put to 
d«ath through the claodestine intrignes of Bagoad the ebnuchr Calanti^ the Indian 
asoeiids a funeral ^le, wheft he voluntarifyineets hirdeatb. *Alezimder marttes Star 
tlra^ the daughter of Darius. Harpahis arrives at Athens ^ Demosthenes is baoisb^ 
The Macedonian suldierB make an insurrection, which Alexander appeases. He recalls 
Anttoater from Macedonia, aodsaidsCral|jrtt8 hi his room. Tlie laflg*s sfmowfortbe 
' death of He|ftic8tiotf. 

- Alexander being returned to Patala, prepared all things for the 
departure of his fleet.* He appointed Nearchus admiral of it, who 
was the only officer that had the courage to accept of this conmiis- 
tton, which was aryery hwardous dne^ because they were to ^ail 
over a sea eptirely unknown .to them. The king was. very bmch 
pleased at his accepting of it ; and, after testifying, his acknowledg- 
ment upon that account in the most obliging terms,, h^ command^ 
him to take the best ships in the fleet,- and to go and observe the 
sea-coast, extendii^. from the Lidus to the bottom ei the Persian 
gulf; and, after having ^iven th^e orders, he ^t out by land for 
Babylon. ' 

Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the same time with Alexan- 
ier.f It was not yet the season proper for sailing^ It' was summer^ 
when the southern sea-winds rise ; and the season of the north- 
winds, which blow in winter, was not yet come. He therefore did 
not set sail till about the end of September, and even that was 
too soon ; . and accordingly he was incommoded by adverse winds 
some days after his departure, and obliged to shelter himself for 

J twerity^four days. 

We are obliged for these particulars to Arrian, who has given us 

' an exact journal of this voyage, copied from that of Nearchus thfe 

. admiral. - 

Alexander, after having left Patala, marehed through the coun- 

Sf of the Qrit8B,th6 capital whereof was called Qra or Rhambacis. 
trt he was in such want of provision, that he lost a gpreat number 



»AKrian.iiilaacp^334. ,rArHaa.pv33L 
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of soldiers ; and brought back from India scarce the fourth partof his 
army, which had consisted of 190,000 foot and 15,000 horse. Sick- 
ness, bad food, and the excessive heats, had swept them away in mul- 
titudes ; but famine made a still greater havoc among the troops in 
this barren country, which was neither ploughed nor sowed; its in^ 
habitants bein^ savages, who fared very hard, and led a most un- 
comfortable li&. Aner they had eaten all the palm-tree roots that 
could be met with, they were obliged to feed upon the beasts of 
burden, and next upon their war^iorses; and when they had no 
beasts left to carry their baggage, they were forced to bum those 
rich spoils, for the sake of whicn the Macedonians had run to the 
extremities of the earth. The plague, the usual attendant upon fa- 
mine, completed the calamity of uie soldiers, and destroyed great 
numbers of them.' 

After marching threescore days, Alexander arrived on the con* 
fines of Gedrosia, where he found plenty of all things : for not only 
the soil was very fruitful, but the kings and great men, who lay 
nearest that country, sent him all kind of provisions. He continued 
some time here, in order to refresh his army. The governors of . 
India having sent, by his order, a great number of horses, and all 
kinds of heists of burden, from the several kingdoms subject to 
him, he remounted his troops; equipped those who had lost every 
thing ; and soon afler presented idl of them with arms as beautiful 
as those they had before. Which it was very easy for him to do, as 
they were upon the confines of Persia, at that time in peace, ahd 
in a very flouirishin^ condition. 
, A. M. 3679. He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and 

Ant. J. c. 325. went through it, not with the air and equipage of a 
wurrior and a conqueror, but in a kind of masquerade and Bacchana- 
lian festivity ; committing the most riotous and extravagant actions. 
He was drawn by eight horses, seated on a magnificent chariot, 
aboVe wWch a scaffold was raised, in' the form ot a square sta^e, 
where he passed the days and ni^ts in feasting and carousing. This 
chariot was preceded and followed by aji infinite number of others, 
some of which, in the shape of tents, were covered with rich car- 
pets and purple coverlets ; and others, shaped like cradles^ were 
overshadowed with branches of trees. On the sides of the roads, 
and at the doors of houses, a great number of casks Tready broach- 
ed were plstced, whence the soldiers drew wine in large flagons, 
cups, and goblets, prepared for that purpose. Tlie whole country 
echoed with the sound of instruments, and the howling of the Bac- 
chanals, who, with their hair dishevelled, and like so many frantic 
creatures, ran up and down, abandoning themselves 'to every kind 
of licentiousness. All this he did in nnitation of the triumph of 
Bacchus, who, as we are told, crossed all Asia, in this equipage, alter 
he had conquered India. This riotous, dissolute march lasted seven 
days, during all which time the. army was never sober. It was very 
happy, fiays Quintus Curtius, for them, that the conquered nfttions 
0,2 
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did not thkik of atUckhig them in tfaiB condition ; for 1000 resdot* 
men^ well'anned, miffht with ffreat eaae have defeated the c<Miquer- 
on of the world, whust thus j^unged in wine and exeess. 

Nearchus,"" still keeping along ue sea-coast, from the mouth of the 
Indus, came at last into the Persian gulf, and arrived at the island 
of Harmusia, now called Ormus. He there was informed, that Alex- 
ander was not ahove five days' journey from him. Having left the 
fleet in a secure plaos, he went to meet Alexander, accompanied 
only hy four persons. The kW wall very anxious about his fleet. 
Whei) news was brought him tiiat Nearchus was arrived almost 
alone, he imagined that it had been entirely destroyed, and thaj; Ne- 
archus had been so very happy as to escape from the ^^eral mi»- 
fbrtune. His arrival confiimed him still more in his opim<m, when he 
^bebeld a company of pale, lean creatures, whose countenances were 
so much changed, that it was scarce possible to know them again. 
Taking Nearchus aside, \fe told him, that he wa^ overjoyed at his 
return, but at the same time was inconsolable for the loss of his 
fleet. " Your fleet, royal Sir," cried he immediately, << thanks to, 
the gods, is not lost :*' upon which he related the condition in which 
he had left it. Alexander could not refrain from tears, and confessed 
that this happv news ffave him greater pleasure than the conauest 
of all Asia* He heard,' with uncommon dehght, the account Near- 
chus gave of Ids voyage, a^d the discoveries he had made ; and bid 
him return back, and ffo quite up the- Euphrates as far as Babybn, 
pursuant to the first orders he had given him. 

In Carmania, many complaints were made to Alexander, con- 
cerhing governors and other officers, who had grievously oppressed 
the people of various provinces during his ab^nce : for, fully per- 
suaaed'he would never return, they had exercised every species of 
rapine, tyranny, cruelty, and oppression^ Alexander, strongly aflect- 
ed with their grievances, and pierced to the very soul with their 
just complaints, put to death as many as were found guilty of mal- 
administration, and with them 600 soldiers, who had been the in- 
struments of their exactions and other crimes. He ever afterwards 
treated with the same severity all such of his officers as were con- 
victed of the like guil(, so that his government was beloved bv all 
the conquered nations. He was of opinion, that a prince owes these 
exflimples of severity to his equity, which ought to check every kiud 
of irregularity ; to his ghty^ to i>rove he does not connive, or sharQ 
in the injustice committed in his name ; to the consolation of hie 
subjects, whom he supplies with a vengeance which themselves 
ou^ht ^ev6r to exercise ; in fine, to the sa^ty of his dominions, 
which, by so equitable an administration, is secured from many dan^ 
gers, and very often firom insurrections. It is a mat unhappiness 
to % kingdom, when every part of it resounds with exactions, vexa- 
tions, oppiMsions, and corruption, and not so much as a single mao 

•Avitn. la Indie, p. 348-391. 
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is ptmislied, as a terror to the rest; aAd that the whole wei^ of 
the pablic authority falls only upon the people, and never on thoee 
who ruin them. 

The great pleasure Alexander took, in the account which 
Nearchus gave him of his successful voyage, instHied that prince 
with a great inclination for navigation aim' voyages by sea. He 
]Nroposed no less than to sail from the Persian gulf, round Arabia 
and Africa, and to return into the Mediterranean by the Straits of 
Gibraltar, called at that time Hercules's Pillars ; a voyage which 
had been several times attempted, and once performed, by order of 
a kiuff of Egypt, called Necho, as I have observed elsewhere. It 
was imerwar Js his design, when he should have humbled the pride 
of Carthage, against wnich he was greatly exas^rated, to cross 
into Spain, called by the Greeks Iberia, from the river loerus : he 
next was to go over the Alps, and coast alopg Italy, where he would 
have had but a short passage into Epirus, and from thence into Ma- 
. cedonia. For this purpose, he sent orders to the viceroys of Meso- 
potamia and Syria, to build in seveFal parts of the Euphrates, and 
particularly at Thapsacus, ships sufficient for that enterprise ; and 
he caused to be felled, on Mount Libanus, a great numb^ of trees, 
which were to be carried into the above-mentioned city. But this 
prmect, as well as a great many more, which he meditated, were all 
debated by his early death. 

Continumg bis march, he went to Pasargada, a city of Persia. 
Orsines was governor of the country, and the ^atest nobleman in 
it. He was a descendant of Cyrus ; and, besides the wealth he in* 
herited from his ancestors, he himself had amassed great treasures, 
having, for many years, rvded & considerable extent of country. He 
had £>ne the king a signal piece of service. The person who 
governed the province during Alexander's expedition into India, 
Happened to die ; when Orsines, observing, tl/at for want of a eo- 
v^nor, all things were running to confusion, took tiie administration 
upon himseLT, competed matters very happily, and preserved them 
in the utmost tranquillity till.Alexander's arrival. He wait to meet 
him, with presents of m kinds for himself, as well as his officers. 
These consisted of a great number of fine and well-trained horses, 
chariots enriched with gold and silver, precious furniture, jewels. 
gold vases of prodigious weight, purple robes, and 4000 talents 6f^ 
nl^r in specie.* However, this generous magnificenoe proved 
^4l to him ; for when he presented such gifts to the principal gran* 
dees of the court, as infinitely exceeded their expectations, he passed 
by the eunuch Bagoas^the king^s favourite; and this not througli 
forgetfiilness, but out of ccmtempt. Some persons telling him how 
much the king, loved Bagoas, be answered, ^1 honour the king's 
friends, but not an infiunous eunuch.'^ These words beii^ told 
Bagoas, he employed all his credit to ruin a imnoe descended fion 
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the noblest blood in the East, and irreproachable in his conduct. 
He even bribed some of Orsines'-attendants, giving them instruc* 
tions how to impeach him at a proper season ; and in tbe mean time, 
whenever ho was alone witb the king, he filled his mind with sus- 
picions and distrust, letting drop ambiguous expressions concerning 
that nobleman, as if by chance ; and dissembling very artfully the 
motives of discontent. Nevertheless, the king suspended his judg- 
ment for the -present, but discovered less esteem tlian before ^r 
Orsines, who knew nothing of what was plotting against him, so 
secretly the iLffair was carried on ; and the eunuch, in his private 
discourses with Alexander, was perpetually charging. him either 
with exactions or treason. 

The great danger to which princes are eacposed, is the suffering 
themselves to be prejudiced and overreached in this manner by their 
favourites; a danger so common, that St. Bernard, writing to Pope 
Eugenius,* assures him, that if he were exempt from this weakness, 
he may boast himself to be the oniy man in the world that is feo. 
What is here spoken of princes, is apphcable to oJl who are in 
power. Great men generally listen with pleasure to the slanderer; 
and for this reason, because he generally puts on the mask of affec- 
tion and zeal, wliich sooths tb^ir pride. Slander always makes 
some impression on the most equitable minds; and leaves behind, it 
such dark and gloomy traces, as raise suspicions, jealousies^ and 
distrusts. The artful slanderer is bold and indefatigable, because 
he is sure to escape unpunished ; and is sensible, that he runs but 
very little danger, in greatly prejudicing others. With regard to 
the great, they seldom make inquiry in the grounds of these secret 
-calumnies, either from indolence, inattention, or shame, to appear 
suspicious, fearful, or diffident; in a word, from their miwillipgnegs 
to own that they were imposed upon, and had abandoned themselves 
to a rash credidity. In tlus manner, the most unsulhed virtue, and 
the most irreproadiable fidehty, are frequently brought to, inevita- 
ble ruin. 

Of this we have a sad example on the present occasion. Bagoas, 
afler having taken his measures at distance, at last gave biith to 
his dark design. Alexander, having caused the mcmument of Cyrus 
to be opened, in order to perform funeral honours to the ashes of 
that great prince, found nothing in it, but an old rotten shield, two 
Scvthian bows, and a scimitar ; whereas he hoped to find it 1^11 of 
gold and silver, as the Persians had reported. The king laid a golden 
crown on his urn, and covered it with his cloak; vastly, surprised 
that eo powerful and renowned a prince had been buried with no 
Ifreater pomp than a private man* Bagoas thinking this A proper 
lime for him to speak, ^< Are we to wonder," says he, << that we find 
4he tombs of kii^ so empty, since the houses of governors of jnto- 
Yiiioes are SUM with the gold of which they h4ve delved them? 

De CODiider. lib. U. c 14. 
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1, indeed, had wmer neext this ia(M»lineiit ; bat I haye heazd Danos 
say, that immense treasuree^ wei;a buried in it. Hence flowedf the 
unbounded fiberality and profasion of Orsines^ wbo,^y bestowing 
whiat he could not keep, wiUiout ruinn^ himself, thodgbt to make 
a Bient of this in your si^ht." IShls char^ was without the least 
fiKindatioff; and yet tilfe Magi, who^ gnar^ the sepulchre, were 
put to the t(»rture, blit all to no purpose ; and nothing was discovered 
relating to the pretended thefts Th^ silence on this occaskm 
oug;ht^naturally to have cleared Orsines; but the artful, insinuating 
discourses of Bagoas, had made a de^ impression on Alexander's 
mind, and by that means pven ealomny on easy access to it. The 
accusers, whom Bagoas had 'suborned, having ma^e phcHce of a 
favourable moment, came, and in^peachVd OrsinMi, aiid charged him 
with the-oommission of several odious crimes, and amongst the regfc, 
with stealing the treasure of the monument. At this charge the 
matter "appe^ired no 'ibnger doubtful, and no farther proof was 
thought requisite; sothat thi& prince w.as loaded with chains, be- - 
^>re^ so^much as sui^oted that any accusation had been, brought 
a^dnst him; -and W^ put Ui death, without being so much asjheard 
or ocnifironted with his accusers; ; too unhappy fate of khags, who do 
tiot hear and examiw things in person ; and who still contimie itt&L' 
tuated^ notwk^tanding'<& numberles^exami^es they read in hi9- 
ter^, of priBj^ who have-beenltet^iv^ iitlikamanner. ) ^ 

I have' afiSa# said.ijiar thcfre iiad foUowed tine king m IncKaU) 
called Calanu^^yeputed the wisest mail of hjs country, whoj though 
he professed the practice^of the Most^eveJe philosopl^, bad how- 
ef er :b^n' persuaded, hi his extrefne old age, to attejiid upon the 
court.: This mah/^hajH^ lived fourscore and throB years, without 
having be^n ^ver afflidefTwith sk^Blpss ; and having a very severe 
Ht of- the coKc, upon hi^arrrval at- Pasargada, resolved to put him- 
self to death. * Resolutely determined not to let the perfect health 
he" had always enjoyed, be impaired by hn^^ng pains ; and being 
tJso' ^raid oi fallijig into the hands of physicians, and of being tor- 
tured with ioads of fhedicine, he besought the king to order the^ 
erecting of a iuiieral pile for him; and desired that after he had 
ascended U,^ fire might be set to,it. Alexander- at first imagined 
Calanud' might easily be ^ssuaded from^o dreadful a design; but 
finding, in spite of all the argunients he could use, that Calanus was 
«tin inflexible, he at la^t was obliged to acquiesce in* hi^ request. 
C!alanu6 then irode on horseback to the fbo*-of the'fulieral pile; of- 
fer^ up his prayers to the gods; caused, the same libations to be 
poured upon himself, and the rest of the ceremonies to be observed, 
- which -are practised at funerals ; rut off a tuft of his liair, as was 
done to the victims at a sacrifice; embraced such of his friend as 
W6i^' present;' entreated them to be merry that day, to feast and 
carouse with Alexander ; assuring them at the same tim6, that^he 

^ArriiD.9lkYtt-P-^ 'Diocl.nb.x»it>S79,974. Plot in Alei. p. 708. 
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would soon see that nrince'in Babylon. After sa^^g these wotds, 
he ascended, with the utmost cheerfulness, the funeral pile, laid 
himself down upon it, and covered his' lace; and when the flame 
catched him, he did not make the least mbtion; but with a patience 
and constancy that surprised the whole army, continued in the 
position ^in which he at first kad laid himself; and Completed his 
sacrifice, by dying pursuant to the custom practised by the sages 
of his country. 

The historian informs us,* that people differed very much in opin- 
ion with respect to ihvs action. Some condemned it, as suiting only 
a frantic, senseless wretch ; others ima^in^d he was prompted to it 
out of vainglory, merely for the sake ofrbein^ gazed at, and to pass 
for a miiracfe' in constancy (and theSe were not mistaken ;) others 
again applauded this fal^e neroism, which had enablc^d him to tri- 
umph in this maimer over paiivand'death. .' , 

Alexander, being retufned in^o his tent, after this dreadful cere- 
mony, invited several of his friends and general officera to supper ; 
and ux compliance with Calanus'surequest, and todohim hopour, he 
proposed a crown, as a reward fi)r him who should quaff mosi. He 
who. conquered on this occasion, was PrOmachus, who swallowed 
four measures of wine,^ tW is, eighteen qr twenty pints. After 
receiving the prize, wMch, was a «rowRy j«orth a" ti^nt,f he sur- 
vived his victory but threeilays. .t)f these ^esta, forty-one died or 
thbir iu^^perxmc^ : a scene worthy of^dn^g that wmch Calanus 
had a Utile before exhibited J ' 

From ?asargada,J Alexander came to Pereepolis ; and, survey- 
ing the regains of the conflagration, was eseasperated against him/- 
self forhis folly in setting it on nre.^ Wwm hence he advanced 
towards Susa. ' Nearchus, In complMuac^with his orders, had begun 
to sail upihe Euphrates wilK iiis fleet; but bein§ iaformed ,niat 
Alexander was going to Susa, he came^wn again to the mouth of * 
the Pasitigris, and.saile^ up this river tp abrjidge, where: Alexander , 
was to pidss it. Then tlie naval and land armies joined. The king 
offeied to the^pods sacrifices, by w»y of iJianks for his happy re- 
turn ; tod ffreat rejoicings were made in fhe camp. Nearchus re- 
ceived the honours. due to him, for the care he. had taken of the 
fleet ; and for haying conducted it so far safe through numberless r 
dangers. . 

. Alexander found in Susa all the captives of quHlity he had left 
there. , He married Statira, Darius's eldest daughter^ and gave the 
youngest to his dear-Hephaestion. And in order that by making 
these majriages more common^his Qwn might not be censured: he 
persuaded the greatest noblemen in his cOurt, and his princfptfrflr 
vourites, to imitate him. Accordingly they chose firom aniong the 
sioblest families Jof Persia, about fourscore young maidens, whoiil • 
they married. His ^esig^ wa^, by .these alliances, to cement 86 

fDiodomi. t AtlKNinndeiowiw. | iatlui.4eIikUe.p.3S7,tS8. ' 
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strongly tke union of the two nations, that they should thencefor- 
ward form hut one, under his empire. The nuptials were solem- 
nized after the Persian manner. He likewise gave a feast to aL 
the rest of the Macedonians, who had married hefore in that coun- 
try. It is related that there were 9000 guests at this feast, and 
that he gave each of them a golden cup for the libations. 

Not satisfied with this bountv,he would also pay his soldiers' 
debts. But finding that severd would not declare the sum they 
owed, for fear of its being an artifice, merely to discover those 
among them who were too lavish of their money, he appomted in 
his camp, offices, where all debts were paid, without asking the 
name either of the debtor or creditor. His liberality was very 
great on this occasion, and gave prodigious satisfaction ; we are 
told that it amounted -to near 10,000 talents ;* but his indulgence, in 
permitting every person to conceal his name, was a still more 
agreeable circumstance. He reproached the soldiers for their 
seeming to suspect the truth of his promise, and said to- them; 
^ That a king ought never toxforfeit his word with his subjects ;t 
nor his subjects suspect that he. could be guilty of so shameful a 
prevarication :" a truly rpyal maxini, as it forms the security of a 
people, and tjie most solid glory of k princes which, at the same - 
time, may be renounced for ever, by the violation of a single pro- 
mise ; which in ^f&drs of .government is the most fatal of all errors. 

And now there arriyed at Susa 30,000 Persian young men, most 
of the same age, and called Emgoni, that is, successors; as cominff 
to relieve the old soldiers in ^eir duty and long fati^es. Such 
only had been made choice of, as were the strongest and best shaped 
in all Persia ; aiid had been sent to the governors of such 6ities as 
were either lately founded or conquered by Alexander. These had 
instructed them in military discipline, and in all things relating to 
the science of ^ar.. They were aH very neatly dressed, and armed . 
after tfie Macedonian manner. They came and .encamped before 
the city, where» drawing up in battle array, they were reviewed;, 
and performed their exercises befere the kmg, who. was extremely 
well ijdeased and very bountifld to them afterwards,' at which the 
Macedonians took^ great umbrage. And, indeed, Alexander, ob- 
serving that the latter Were harassed and tired out witlvthe lengtl^ 
of the war, and often vented murmurs and complaints in the assem- 
blies, was, for that reason, de&irous of tfaining up these new forces, 
purposely to check the licentiousness of the veterans. It is dan- 
gerous to disgust a whole nation, and to show too marked a prefer- 
ence, to foreigners. 

In the Biean time Harpidus,! whom Alexander, during hiH expe- 
dition into Indiaj had appointed governor of Babylon, quitted his 

• About §fteen handred thouMBd penndtf. ' ^Oh-j^ wm?^ tCn^tSfrif 
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service. Platterinff himself with the hopes that this prince wonld 
never re<:um from the wars in that comitry, he had given a loose to 
all kinds of Hcentiousness, and consumed in his inSimous revels part 
of the wealth with which he had heen intruste4. As soon as he 
was informed that Alexai^der, in his return from India, punished 
very severely such of his heutenants as had abused their power, he 
meditated how he might best secure himself; and tor this purpose 
amassed 5000 talents, that is, about 750,000/. ; assembled 6000 sol- 
diers, withdrew into Attica^and landed at Ath^is. Immediately 
all such orators as made a trade of their eloquence,** ran to him in 
crowds, all ready to be corrupted by bribes, as they were before by 
hopes of them,. Harpa^us did not fail to distribute a small part of 
his "wealth among these orators, to win them over to Ms interest, 
but he offered Phocion 700 -talen^,! and even put his person and 
property under his protection, well knowing the prodigious infln^ 
ence he had over the people; ' \ 

The fame of his probity, and particularly of his disinterestedness, 
had gained him this influence. Philip's deputies had offened him 
great sums of money in that prince'^ n,ame, entreating him t6 ac- 
cept them, if not for himself, «t least for his children, who were so 
poor that it wonld be impossible for them to support the glory of 
iris name ;.*' If they resemble me,^'| repUed Phocion, " Vie little 
spot T>f ground, on the produce of which I have, hitherto Uved, and 
,which has raised me.toi;he glory you mention, will be sufficient to 
maintain them ; if it will not, I do not intend to leave themwe^lth, 
merely to foment and heighten their luxury. V Alexander J, having 
likewise sent him 100 tatents,|[ Phociop asked those who brought 
themi " With what design Alexander had s^ntisp great a sum to 
him alone of all the Athenians ?"—" It is," replied they, "because 
Alexafader looks upon you as the only just and virtuous .man,"— 
" Let him, then," says, Phocion, *^ suffer me Still to ecgoy that cha- 
ractej,.and be really what 1 am takfen fbr." *' . 

The reader wiU'siippofee, that he did not give a more favourable 
reception to the persons ^ent by Harj)alus. And indeed he spoke 
to them in very harsh tertr^s, declaring that be should immediktel/ 
take such measures as would be very disagreeable to the person on 
whose errand they came, in case he did not leave off bribiiig thf 
city ; so that Harpalus lost all hopes fron^ that quarter. 

Demosthenes did not at first'show more favour to Harpalus* He 
advised th^ Athenians to drive him out from the city, and not to 
involve it m a war upon a very unjust occasion, and at the stoe 
time without the least necessity. ^ ' 

Some days afler, Harpalus, as an inventory was taldnff of his 
goods, havmg observed that Demosthenes took a particul^^eiusure 

♦ Plat, in Pboc. p. 7»1. f Seven bnndrad tfaoimnd ciowne; " t Si mei 

•ImileB erunt^ idem hie, ioquit, afeilo^, iUos alet, qqi me ad banc digpitateqi perduidit : 
9in dissimiles sunt futuil. nolo meis iropensia illorum ali augeriqiie luxuriam. Cbr„ 
J^9p. in ^koc. e. 1. $ Flut in Pb«c. p. 740. ]| A lutndred thousand ciowos. 
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In viewing one of the king's cups, and that he admired the fashion 
and the heauty of the workmanship, desired him to take it in his 
hand, and tell him the weight of the gold. Demosthenes, taking 
the cup, was surprised at its heaviness, and accordingly asked how 
much it weighed? Harpalus answered with a smile, "Twenty 
talents,* I befieve ;" and that very evening sent him that sum, with 
the cup ; for so ^eat was Harpalus's penetration, that he could 
discover by the air, and certain glances, the foible of a man struck 
with the charms of ^old. Demosthenes could not resist its power ; 
but, overcome by this present, and being no longer master of him- 
self,! he joined on a sudden Harpalus's party ; and the very next 
morning, having wrapped his neck well in wool and bandages, he 
went to the assembly. The people then ordered him to nse and 
make a speech, but he refused, making signs that he had lost his 
voice ; upon which some wags cried aloud, that their orator had 
been seized in the night, not with a squmancy^l ^^^ ^^ argyrancy ; 
thereby intimating, that Harpalus's money had suppressed his voice. 

The people being told next day of the gift which had been sent 
to Demosthenes, were highly exasperated, and refused to hear his 
justification. Harpalus was thereupon expelled the city ; amd in, 
order to discover the persons who had taken bribes, the magistrdtea 
commanded a strict search to be made in all houses, that of Caricles 
excepted, who having married but a Uttle before, was exempt from 
this inquiry, out of respect to his bride. The politeness shown on 
this occasion does honour to Athens, and is not always exercised 
elsewhere. 

Demosthenes, to prove his innocence, proposed a decree, by which 
the senate of the Areopagus was empowered to take cognizance 
of this matter. He was the first they tried, and fined, upon being 
convicted, fifty talents,5 for the payment of which he was thrown 
into prison ; however, he found means to escape, and left his country. 
Demosthenes did not behave with resolution and magnanimity ^n 
his banishment, residing generally at ^gina or Troezene ; and.' 
every time he cast his eyes on Attica, his fkce would be covered 
with tears ; and he suffered such words to drop from him as were 
unworthy a brave man; words, which by no means correspond 
with his resolute and generous behaviour during his administration. 
Cicero was reproached with the same weakness in his exile, which 
shows that great men are not such at all times, nor in all circum- 
stances. 

It were to be wished,|| for the honour of eloquence, that what 

* Twenty tbonsand crowns. . f The expreflslon in tbe Greek is fun of beauty uut 
flplrit. Plutarcli compares the gold wbicb had l)een accepted by Demosthenes, to a 
gartiscMi (of the enemy) which a governor had received into liis city, and thereby dir 
possened himself of the command of it, Xlhuyiii M -nic ^a^oJ^onidt Z^nt^ vapoI^ 
i'ryfjLhct ^ovgav. ^ it is impassible to translate the agreeable play of those Greeic 

words, ,Qj^ ^x 9VfayxM» l^^atfo?, Swc* dar* <^«{^»^;t*^ uiM^M »^wr«g 
^hfMyttyof, $ Fifty tbounnd crowns. U rwuan. 1. U. ^ 148. 
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P&osanias relates in justification of Demosthenes, were true; and 
it is very probable it was so. According to this author, Harpalus, 
after flying from Athens, was seized by Philoxenus the Macedo< 
nian ; and being racked to extort from him the names of such 
Athenians as had been bribed by him, he did not once mention 
Demosthenes, whose name, had he been guilty, he would not have 
suppressed before Philoxenus, as that orator was his enemy. 

Upon the first report of Harpalus's flying to Athens, Alexander, 
fully determined to go in person to punish Harpalus and the Athe- 
nians, had commanded a fleet to be equipped. But aflef news was 
brought that the people in their assembly had ordered him to depart 
their city, he laid aside all thoughts of returning into Europe. 

Alexander, having still a curiosity to see the ocean, came dowx 
from Susa, uponHhe river Eulseus; and after having coasted the 
Persian gulf to the mouth of the Tigris, he went up that river 
towards the army which was encamped on the banks of it, near 
the city of Opis, under the command of Hephaestion. 

Upon his arrival there, he published a declaration in the camp, 
by which all the Macedonians, who, by reason of their a^e, wounds, 
or any other infirmity, were unable to support any longer the 
fatigues of the service, were permitted to return into Greece; 
declaring that his design was to discharge them, to be bountiful to 
them, and send them back to their native country in a safe and 
_ honourable manner. His intention,' in making this declaration, 
was to oblige, and at the same time give them the strongest proof 
of his affection for them. However, the very contrary happened ; 
for being^already disgusted upon some other accounts, especially by 
the visible preference which Alexander gave to foreigners, they 
imagined, tnat his resolution was to make Asia the seat of his 
empire, and to disengage himself from the Macedonians; and that 
the only motive of h£ mscharging them, was, that they might make 
room for the new troops he had levied in the conquered countries. 
This alone was i^ufficient to exasperate them to fury. Without 
observing the least order or discipline, or regarding the remon- 
strances of their officers, they went to the king with an air of 
insolence which they had never assumed till then, and with seditious 
cries demanded to be all discharg^ed; saying farther^ that since he 
despised the soldiers who had gained hun all his victories, he and 
nis father Ammon might carry on the war against whomsoever 
and in what manner they pleased; but as for themselves, they were 
fully determined not to serve him any longer. 

The king, no way surprised, and without once hesitating, leaps 
from his trmunal; causes the principal mutineers, whom he mmself 
pointed out to his guards, to be immediately seized, and orders 
thirteen to be punished. This bold and vigorous action, which 
thunderstruck the Macedonians, suppressed their insolence in an 
instant; quite amazed and confounded, and scarce daring to look 
tt one anoUier, they stood with downcast eyes, and were so 
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dispirited, and trembled so prodigiously, that they were unable to 
speak or even to think. Seeing them in this condition, he re- 
ascended his tribunal, where, after repeating to them, with a severe 
coimtenance, and a menacing tone of voice, the numerous favours 
which Philip his father had bestowed upon them, and all the marks 
of kindness and friendship by which he himself had distinguished 
them, be concluded with these words: *< You all desire a discharge; 
I grant it to you. Go now, and publish to the whole world, tnat 
you have left your prince to the mercy of the nations he had con- 
quered, who were more affectionate to him than you.'' After 
speaking this, he returns suddenly into his tent ; cashiers his old 
guard ; appoints another in its place, all composed of Persian so^ 
diers ; and shuts himself up for some days, without seeing any per- 
son all the time. 

Had the Macedonians been sentenced to die, they could not have 
been more shocked than when news was brought them, that the 
kin^ had confided the care of his person to the Persians. They 
coiud suppress their grief no longer, so that nothing was heard but 
cries, fiproans, and lamentations. Soon after, they all run together 
to the Klnfir's tent, throw down their arms, confessing their guilt ; 
acknowle^rinfir their fault with tears and sighs ; declare that the 
loss of life willnot be so grievous as the loss of honour ; and protest 
that they will not leave the place tiU the king has pardoned them. 
Alexander could no longer resist the tender proofe they ^ave of 
their sorrow and repentance ; so that when he himself, at his com» 
ing out of his tent, saw them in this dejected condition, he could 
not refrain from tears ; and, after some gentle reproaches, which 
were softened by an air of humanity and kindness, he declared, so 
loud as to be heard by them all, that he restored them to his friend- 
fihip. This was restoring them to life, as was manifest from their 
shouts. 

He afterwards discharged such Macedonians as were no longer 
able to carry arms, and sent them back to their native country i/nth 
rich presents. He commanded, that at the exhibiting of the public 
ffames, the^ should be allowed the chief places in the theatre, ai^ 
uiere sit with crowns on their heads ; and gave orders that the chil- 
dren of those who had lost their lives in his service, should receive^ 
during their minority, the same pay which had been given their 
fathers. Such support and honours granted to veterans, must ne- 
cessarily ennoble, in a very conspicuous manner, the military pro- 
fession. It is not possible for a government to enrich every soldier 
individually; but it may animate and console him by marks of dis- 
tinction, which inspire a stron^r ardour for war, more constancy 
in the service, and nobler sentiments and motives. 

Alexander appointed Craterus commander of these soldiers, to 
whom he gave the government of Macedonia, Thessaly, and Thraice, 
which Antipater had enjoyed ; and the latter was commanded to 
bring the recruits instead of Craterus. The king had long since 
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been quite tiied with the complaints of his mother and Antipater, 
who could not agree. She charged Antipater with aspiring at 
sovereign power, and the latter complained of her violent and un- 
tractabfe disposition ; and had often declared in his letters, that she 
did not behave in a manner suitable to her dignity. It was with 
some reluctance Antipater resigned his government. 

A. M. 3680. From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana in 

Ant J. c. 324. Media, where, after having despatched the most 

urgent affairs of the kingdom, he again solemnized games and festi- 
val : there had come to him from Greece, 3000 dancers, makers of 
machinery, and otber persons skilled io diversions of this kind. It 
happened very unluckily, during the celebration of these festivals, 
that HephflBstion died of a disease which he brought upon himself. 
Alexander abandoning himself to immoderate drmkinff , his whole 
court followed his example, and sometimes spent whme days alid 
nights in these excesses. In one of them Hephcestion lost Ids life. 
He was the most intimate friend the king had, the confidant of all 
his secrets, and, to say all in a word, a second self. Craterus alone 
seemed to dispute this honour with him. An expression, which one 
day escaped that prince, shows the difference he made between these 
two courtiers. " Craterus," says he, "loves the king, but Hephaee^ 
tion loves Alexander." This expression signifies, if I mistake not, 
that Hephsestion was attached, in a tender and affectionate manner, 
to the person of Alexander; but that Craterus loved him as a king, 
that is, was concerned for his reputation, and sometimes was less 
d}sequious to his will, than zealous for his glory and interest. An 
excellent character, but very uncommon. 

HephflBstion was as much beloved by all the courtiers as by Alex- 
ander himself. Modest, even-tempered, beneficent ; free from pride, 
avarice, and jealousy; he never abused his credit with the king, nor 
preferred himself to those officers, whose merit made them neces- 
sary to his sovereign. He was universally regretted ; but his death 
threw Alexander mto excessive sorrow, to which he abandoned 
himself in such a manner, as was unworthy so great a king. He 
seemed to receive no consolation, but in the extraordinary funeral 
honours to be paid to his friend on his arrival at Babylon, whither he 
commanded Perdiccas to carry hia corpse. 

In order to remove, by business and employment, the melancholy 
ideas which the death of his favourite perpetually awakened in his 
mind, Alexander marched his army against the Cosseei, a warlike 
nation, inhabiting the mountains of Media, whom not one of the 
Persian monarchs had ever been able to conquer. However, the 
king reduced them in forty days, afterwards passed the Tigris, and 
marched towards Babylon. 
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SECT. xvm. 

Alexa)ader enters Bfetbgrlon, ia eptte of the ainister prediction! of the Magi Imd other 
sootbaayers. Hv; there forms the plans of several voyages and conquests. He seta 
about repairing the breaches made in the embankments of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and rebuilding the temple of Belns. He abandons himself to inmioderate drinking, 

. which briogs bira to his end. The imiversal grief spread over the wh<^ emi^ 
upon that account Sysigambis is not able to survive him. Preparations are nrade 
to convey Alexander's corpse to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Libya. 

Alexander being arrived within a league and a half of Babylon,* 
the Chaldeans, who pretended to know futurity by the stara, deput- 
ed to him some of their old men, to warn him that he would be in 
danger of his life, in case he entered that city, and were very m^fent 
with him to pass by it. The Babylonish astrologers were hefi in 
such great reputation, that this advice made & strange impresraon 
on his mind, and filled him with confusion and dread. Upon this, 
after sending several of the grandees of his court to Babylon, he 
himself went aaiother way ; and having marched about ten leagues, 
he stopped for some time in the place where he had encamped his 
army. The Greek philosophers, being told the foundation of his 
feu" and scruples, wiuted upon him ; when setting m the clearest 
light the principles of Anaxagoras, whose tenets they followed, 
tl^y demonstrated to him, in tiie iftrongest manner, the vanity 6f 
astrology ; and made him have so great a eontempt fbr divination 
in general, and for that of the Chaldeans in particulat, that he 
immediately marched towards Babylon with bis whole army. He 
knew that there were arrived in that city,t ambassadors from all 
parts of the wotM, whd waited for his coming ; the whole earth 
echmng so much with the terror of his name, that, the sever^ 
nations ^ame, with inexpressible ardour, to pay homage to Alexali- 
der, as to-Wm who was to be theirsovereign. ' This view, which 
agreeably soothed the strongest of all his passions. Contributed very 
much to stifle every other reflection, and to make him careless of 
aU advice that might be ffiven him ; so that he set forward with all 
possible diligence towards that great city^ tliere to hold, as it were, 
the states-general of the world.. After making a most magnificent 
entry, he gave audience to all the ambassadors, with the grandeur 
and dignity suitable to a great monarch, and, at the same tune, with 
the affability and politeness of a prince, who is desirous of winning 
the affection of all. He loaded those 6f Epidaurus with great pre- 
sents for the deity who presided over their city, as weB as over 
health, but reproached him at the same time. « JBsculapius," says 
he, " has showed me but very little indulgence, in not preserving 
the life of a fHend, who was as dear to me as myself." bi nrivate 
he discovered a great friendship for such of the deputies of Greece, 
as came to congratiilate him on his victories and his ha^y return ; 

* Arrian. lib. viL p. 294—909. O. Curt. lib. z. c. 4-7. Pint in AK». p. 7l»-7d7 
t Died. lib. zvU. p. ^—583. Juttia. tib. zii. c. 13-10. 
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and he restored to them all the stataes, and other curiosities, which 
Xerxes had carried out of Greece, that were found in Susa, Bahy- 
lon, Pasargada, and other places. We are told that among these 
were the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, and that they were 
brought back to Athens. 

The ambassadors from Corinth having offered him, in the name of 
their city, the freedom of it, he laughed at an offer which seemed 
altogether unworthy of one who had attained so exalted a pitch of 
grandeur and power. However, when Alexander was told that 
Corinth had ffranted this privilege to Hercules only, he accepted it 
with joy ; and piqued himself upon treading in his steps, and resem- 
bling him in all things. But, cries Seneca,* in what did this frantic 
young man, with whom successful temerity passed for virtue, resem- 
ble Hercules ? The latter, free from all self-interested views, tra- 
velledthrough the world, merely to benefit the several nations whqm 
he visited, and to purge the earth of such robbers as infested it. 
whereas Alexemder, vmo is justly entitled the plunderer of nations, 
made his glory to consist in carrying desolation into all places, and 
in rendering himself the terror of mankind. 

At the same time he wrote a letter, which was to b«e read pubr 
licly in the assembly of the Olympic games, whereby the several 
cities of Greece were conunanded to permit all exiles to return into 
their native country, those excepted who had committed sacrilege, 
or;any other crime deserving death; and ordered Antipater to 
employ an armeid force agtunst such cities as should refuse to obey. 
This letter was read in the assembly. But the Athenians and 
iBtolians did not think themselves obli^d to put these orders in 
execution, which seemed to interfere with their liberty .^ 

Alexander, after iiaving despatched these affairs, finding himself 
now at leisure, began to think of Hephseation^s burial. This^ he 
solemnized with a magnificence, the Uke of which had never been 
seen. A« he himself undertook the imanagement of this funeral, 
he commarided all the neighbouring cities to contribute their utmost 
in exalting the pcrnip of it. He likewise ordered all the nations, of 
Asia to extinguish what the Persians call the aacred firt^ tiU the 
ceremony of the interment should be. ended, which was considered 
as an ill omen, it being never practised in Persia, except at the death 
of. its monarchs. a1 the officers and courtiers, to please Alexanr 
der, caused images to be caived of that favourite, of gold,^ivory, 
and other pi:ecious materials. 

At the same time the king, having procured a^reat number of 
architects and skilful workmen, first caused near six furlongs of the 
wall of Bal^lon to be beaten down ; and, having got together a 

* duid Uli simile liabebat Tesamis adolescens, cui pro virtute erat felix temeriiai ? 
Hercules nihil sibi vicit. prbem terrarum transivit, non concupiscencio, sed vindicando 
— ^lalorum boetis, bonorom vindex, terrftruin mariaque pacator. At hie A pueriti^ 
latro genUumque vastator — ^-flummum bomuD duxit, terrori esse cimctig mortalibiMk 
«^s«c 4e BtmxS, Ub. 1. cap. 13. 
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great number of bricks, and levelled the spot designed fi>r the 
funeral pile, he had a most magnificent monmneiSal structure 
erected over it. 

This edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each whereof was 
raised a uniform building, the roof of which was covered with great 
planks of palm-tree wood. The whole formed a perfect square, 
the circumference of which was adorned with extraordinary mag- 
nificence. Each side was a furlong, or 100 fathoms, in length. At 
the foot of it, and in the first row, were set 244 prows of ships 
gilded, on the buttresses* or supporters whereof, the statues of two 
archers, four cubits high, with one knee on the ground, were fixed ; 
and two other statues, in an upright posture, completely armed, 
bigger than the life, being five cubits in height. The spaces between 
the prows were spread and adorned with purple cloth. Over these 
prows was a colonnade of large flambeaux, the shafts of which 
were fifteen cubits high, embelushed with crowns of gold at the 
part where they are held* The flame of those flambeaux ending 
at top, terminated towards eagles, which, with their heads turned 
downward, and extended wings, served as capitals. Dragons fixed 
near or upon the base, turned their heads upwards towards the 
eagles. Over this colonnade,^tood a third, in the base of which 
was represented, in rehevo, a party of hunting animals cZ every 
kind. On the superior order, that is, the fourth, the combat of the 
Centaurs was represented in gold. Finally, on the fifth, golden 
figures, representing Uons and bulls, were placed alternately. The 
whole edifice terminated with military trophies, after the Macedo- 
nian and Barbarian fashion, as so many symbols of the victory of 
the former and defeat of the latter. On the entablatures and roof 
were represented Syrens, the hollow bodies of which were fijled 
(but so as not tg be discerned) with musicians, who sang, mournful 
airs and dirges in honour of the deceased. This edifice was upwards 
of 130 cubits high, that is, above 195 feet. 

The beauty of the design of this structure, the singularity and 
magnificenee of the decorations, and the several ornaments 'of it, 
surpassed the most wonderful productions of fancy, and were all in 
an-exquisite taste. Alexander had appointed to superintend the 
building of this edifice, Stasicrates, a great architect, and admira- 
bly weU skilled in mechanics, in all whose inventions and designs 
there appeared, not only prodigious magnificence, but a surprismg 
boldness, and such grandeur as was scarce conceivable. 

It was this artist, t who, in, a conversation some time before with 
Alexander, had told him, that of all the mountains he knew, none 
would so well admit of being cut into the shape of a man, as mount 
Athos in Thrace : that, if he therefore pleased to give orders, he 
would make this mountain the most durable of all statues, md that 

* la Oreeky 'E«'4rr/<(fc^ or ttars. These are two pieces of dmber wliich projeoi te 
the right and left of the prow. t Plut. de fortiin. Alex. serm. i. p. 33S. 
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wliich would He most open to the view of the umyerae. In its left 
hand it Should hold a city, consisting of 10,000 inhabitants; and 
from its right should pour a great river, whose waters would dis- 
charge themselves into the sea. One would have thought that this 
project would have pleased Alexander, who sought for the great 
ana marvellous in aU things ; nevertheless, he rejected it, and wisely 
answered, that it was enough that there already was one prince, 
whose folly mount Athos would eternize. This was meant of 
Xerxes, who having endeavoured to cut through the isthmus of that 
mountain, wrote a letter to it in the most proud and senseless terms.* 
"With regard to myself," says Alexander, "mount Caucasus, the 
river Tanais,f the Caspian sea, all which I passed in triumph, shall 
be my monument." 

The expense of the splendid monument which this prince erected 
in honour of Hephestioh, with that of the ftineral, amounted to up- 
wards of 12,000 talents, that is, more than 1,800,000/. But what 
man was ever so ridiculously and extravagantly p^fuse! All this 
gold, all this silver, was no other than the blood of nations, and the 
substance of provinces, which were thus sacrificed to a vain osten- 
tation. 

To crown the affection which Alexander had for his deceased 
friend, something was still wanting to the honours he paid him, 
which might raise him above human nature ; and this was what he 
proposed, and for that purpose had sent to the temple of Ammon a 
trusty person, nbmed Philip^to inquire the will of the god. It doubt- 
less was the echo of that 6f Alexander ; and tiie answer was, that 
sacrifices might be offered to Hephcestion, as a demi-god. These 
were not spared in any manner; Alexander himself first setth)g the 
example, when he made a great feast, to which upwards of 10,000 
persons were invited. 'At the same time he wrote to Oleomenes, 
governor of E^ypt, commanding him to build a ten^)le to Hephss- 
tion in Alexandria, and another m the isle of Pharos. In this letter 
(which is still extant,) to excite his diligence, and to hasten the 
work, he grants the governor, who was despised universally for 
his injustice and rapme, a general pardon for all his crimes, 
past, present, and future ? provided that, at his return, the temple 
and city should be completed. And now nothing was seen but 
new altars, new temples, and new festivals; no oaths were ad- 
ministered but in the name of the new deity ; to question his divi- 
nity Wasii capital crime. An old officer (a friend of HephsBstion) 
having bewailed him as dead, in passing before his tomb, had like 
to have been put to death for it j nor would he have been pardoned, 
had not Alexander been a88ured,that the ofliicer wept, merely from 
some remains of tenderness, and not as doubting Hephtestion's 

*Proud AtboB, who liflest thy head to heaven, be not to bold as tooppow to my work- 
men auch rocka and atones aa they camHrt cut ; otherwise I will cut toee quite to pieces, 
and tbitowthee into the aea. ifif(«rcft,de irft cobib. p. 96S. fTha laxaites ki 
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divinity. I cannot say whether Alexander prevailed so far, as to make 
any one give credit to Hephiestion's divinity; hut he himself ap- 
peared, or at least endeavoured to appear, firmly persuaded of it; 
and gloried, not only that he had a god for his rather, hut that he 
himself could make gods. How ridiculous is all this ! 

During almost a year that Alexander continued in Bahylon, be 
revolved a great number of projects in his mind^; such as to go round 
Africa by sea ; to make a complete discovery of all the nations 
lyinff round the Caspian sea, and inhabitnig its coasts ; to conquer 
Arabia ; to make war against Carthage, and to subdue the rest of 
Europe. The very thoughts of sitting still fatigued him, and the 
great vivacity of his imagination and ambition would never suflfer 
him to be at rest; nay, could he have conquered the whole world,* 
he wouM have sought a new one, to satiate the avidity of his 
de&ires. 

The embellishing of Babylon also employed his thoughts very 
much. Finding it surpassed in extent, in conveniency, and in what- 
ever can be wished, either for the necessities or pleasures of life, 
all the other cities of the East, he resolved to make it the seat of 
his empire ; and for that purpose, was desirous of adding to it all the 
conveniences and ornaments possible. 

This city, as well as the country round about it, had suffered pro- 
digiously by the breaking of the bank or dike of the Euphrates, at 
the head of the canal caBed Pallacopa. The river running out of 
its usual channel by this breach, overflowed the whole country ; and 
forcing its way perpetually, the breach grew at last so wide, that it 
wovdd have cost almost as much to repair the bank, as the raisinff 
of it had done at first. So little water was left in the channel of 
the Euphrates about Babylon, that there was scarce depth enough 
for small boats, which consequently was of ^eat prejudice to the 
city. 

Alexander undertook to remedy this, for which purpose he em- 
barked upon the Euphrates, in order to take a view of the place. 
It was on this occasion that he reproached, in a ludicrous insulting 
tone of voice, the Magi and Chaldeans, who accompanied him, for 
the vanity of their predictions; since, notwithstanding the ill omens 
they had endeavoured to terrify him with (as if he had been a cre- 
dulous woman) he howeveTr had entered Babylon, and was returned 
from it very safe. Attentive to nothing but the subject of his voy- 
age, he went and viewed the breach, and gave the proper orders for 
repairing and restoring it to its former condition. 

This design of Alexander merited the greatest applause. Such 
works are truly worthy great princes, and give immortal honour to 
their name, since they are not the efiect of a ridiculous vanity, but 
solely calculated for the public good. By the execution of this pro- 
ject, he would have recovered a whole province which lay under 

* Unva PelUso juveni non sufficit orbia. Juv* 
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water; and have made the river more navigable, and conseijueotly 
lof greater service to the Babylonians, by turning it all agam into 
its channel as before. 

This work, after having been carried on the len^h of thirty fur- 
longs (a league and a half,) was stopped by difficulties owing to the 
nature of the soil; and the death of this prince, which happened 
soon after, put an end to this project, and several others he had 
formed. A supreme cause, unknown to men, prevented its execu- 
tion. The real obstacle to the success of it, was the curse which 
God h^d pronounced against this city; an anathema which no hu- 
man power could divert or retard.* " I will cut off from Babylon 
the name and remnant," had the Lord of hosts sworn above 300 
years before: ''I will also make it a possession for the bittern, and 
pools of water : and I will sweep it with the besom of destructionf — 
It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from genera- 
tion to generation : neither shall the shepherds make their fold there." 
Heaven and earth would sooner have passed away, than Alexander's 
design have been put in execution. No river was now to flow by Ba- 
bylon; the places round it were to be overflowed and changed into un- 
inhabitable fens ; it was to be rendered inaccessible, by the prodigious 
quantities of mud and dirt; and the city, as well as the country 
about it, were to be covered with stagnated waters, which would 
make all access to it impracticable.| Thus it now hes; and all 
things were to conspire to reduce it to this dejected state, in order 
that the prophecy might be completely fulfilled; } " For the Lord of 
hosts hath purposed, and who shall disannul it? And his hand is 
stretched out, and who shall turn it back? '* Nothing shows more 
evidently the strength and weight of this invincible curse, than the 
efforts of the-most powerful pnnce that ever reigned; a prince, the 
most obstinate that ever was, with regard to the carrying on his 
projects; a prince, of whose enterprises none had ever miscarried; 
and who failed in this only, though it did not seem so difficult as 
the rest. 

Another design which Alexander meditated, and had most at 
heart, was the repairing the temple of Belus. Xerxes had demolish- 
ed it on his return from Greece, and it had lain in ruins ever since. 
Alexander was resolved, not only to rebuild it, but even to raise a 
much more magnificent temple. Accordingly, he caused all the 
rubbish to be removed ; and finding that the Magi, to whose care he 
had left this, went on but slowly, he made his soldiers work. Not- 
withstanding 10,000 of them were daily employed at it, for two 
mouths successively, the work was not finished at the death of this 
prince, so prodigious were its ruins. When it came to the turn of 
the Jewish soldiers who were in his army,|l to work as the rest had 
done, they could not be prevailed upon to give their assistance ; but 

*lM.xlV.83,33. tCliap.xm.90. t See what Is nid on Uiki labject in the 

lilstoryof Cyrus. $ ba. x)v. 87. || Joeeplmt contra Appion. lib. 1. cap. 8. 
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excused themselves with saying, that as idolatry was forhidden hy 
the tenets of their religion, they therefore were not allowed to aa^ 
sist in building of a temple designed for idolatrous worship; and 
accordingly not one lent a hand on this occasion. They were pun* 
ished for disobedience, but all to no purpose; so that, at last, Alex- 
ander admiring their constancy, discharged, and sent them home* 
This deUcate resolution of the Jews is a lesson to many Christians, 
as it teaches them that they are not allowed to join or assist in the 
commission of an action that is contrary to the law of God. 

One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of Providence on this 
occasion. God had broken to pieces, by the hand of his servant 
Cyrus,^ the idol Belus, the god who rivalled the Lord of leirael : 
he afterwards caused Xerxes to demolish his temple. These first 
blows which the Lord struck at Babylcm were so many omens of 
its total ruin ; and it was as impossible for Alexander to complete 
the rebuilding of this temple, as for Julian, some centuries after, 
to restore that of Jerusalem. 

Although Alexander employed himself in the works above men- 
tioned, during his stay in Babylon, he spent the greatest part of lus 
time in sUch pleasures as that city afforded ; and one would con* 
elude, that the chief aim, both of his occupations and diversions, 
was to stupify hunself, and to drive from his mind the melancholy 
and afflicting ideas of an impending death, with which he was 
threatened by all the predictions of the Magi and other soothsayers: 
for though in certain moments, he seemed not to regard the various 
notices which had been given him, he was however seriously 
affected with them inwardly; and these gloomy reflections were 
for ever returning to his mjnd. They terrified him at last to such a 
degree, that whenever the most insignificant thing happened (if 
ever so little extraordinary and unusual) his imagination swelled it 
immediately to a prodigy, and interpreted it into an unhappy omen. 
The palace was now filled with sacrificers, with persons whose 
office was to perform expiations and purifications, and vtrith others 
who pretended to see into futurity and prophesy things to come. 
It was certainly a spectacle worthy a philosophic eye, to see a 
prince, at whose nod the world trembled, abandoned to the strong* 
est terrors ; so true it is, says Plutarch, that if the contempt of 
the gods, and the increduhty which prompts us neither to fear nor 
beheve any thing, be a great misfortune, superstition, which enslaves 
the soul to the most abject fears, the most ridiculous follies, is a 
misfortune no less to be dreaded, and no less fatal in its conse* 
quences* It is plain diat Grod, by a just judgment, took a pleasure 
in demdmg, before the eyea of all nations, and in every a^e, and 
in sinking lower than the condition of the vulgar, the man who had 
affected to set himself above human nature, and etfoal himself to 
the Deily. This prince had sought, in all his actions, that vain- 

* Ckxl gi?ei bim tbk name in InialL 
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glory of conquest which men most admire ; and to which they affix, 
more than to any thing else, the idea of grandeur : and God delivers 
him up to a ridiculous superstition, which men of good sense and 
understanding despise most, and than which nothing can be more 
weak or grovelling. 

Alexander was therefore for ever solemnizing new festivals, and 
perpetusdly at new banquets, in which he quaffed with his usual 
mtemperance. After having spent a whole night in carousing, a 
second entertainment was proposed to him. He met accordingly, 
and there were twenty guests at table. He drank to the health of 
every person in company, and then pledged them severally. After 
this, calling for Hercules's cup, which held six bottles, it was filled, 
when he poured it all down, drinking to a Macedonian of the com- 
pany, Proteas by name, and afterwards pledged him again, in the 
same enormous bumper. He had no sooner swallowed it, than he 
fell upon the floor. " Here, then," cries Seneca* (describine the 
fatal effects of drunkenness,) " is this hero, invincible by afl the 
toils of prodigious marches, by the dangers of sieges and combats, 
by the most violent extremes of heat and cold ; here he lies, con- 
quered by his intemperance, and struck to the earth by the fatal cup 
of Hercules." 

In this condition he was seized with a violent fever, and carried 
half dead to his palace. The fever continued, though with some 
considerable intervals, in which he gave the necessary orders for 
the Bailing of the fleet, and the marching of his land forces, being 
persuaded he should soon recover. But at last, finding himseli 
past all hopes, and his voice beginning to fail, he drew his ring 
from his finger, and gave it to Perdiccas, with orders to convey his 
corpse to the temple of Ammon. 

Notwithstanding his ffreat weakness,! he however struggled 
with death, and raising himself upon his elbow, presented his sol- 
diers fto whom he could not refuse this last testimony of friendship) 
hisdymg hand to kiss. After this, his principal courtiers asking to 
whom he left the empire ; he answered, " To the most worthy ;" 
adding, " that he foresaw the decision of this would ffive occasion 
to strange funeral games after his decease." And Perdiccas, in- 
quiring farther at what time they should pay him divine honours ; 
he replied," When you are happy." These were his last words,and 
soon aft^r he expired* He was thirty-two years and eight months 
old, of which he had reigned twelve. He died in the middle of 
the spring, the first year of the cxivth Olympiad. 

A. M. 3683. No one, says Plutarch and Arrian, suspected 

Ant J. c. 321. then that Alexander had been poisoned; and yet 

* Alexandram tot itinera, tot prelio, tot btemes, per qnas, victft temporum Iboc^- 
ramqiie difficuitate, translerat, lot flumina ex Ignoto cadeniia, tot maria tutum dfanl- 
■enint ; intemperantia bilieiuii et ille Herculaneua ac fatalis scyphus condid. Sauo, 
Kpitt. 83. t Quanquam violentift morbl dilabebatttr, in cubitum tamea erectua, 

^extram omnibufl, qui earn contingeto veUmt, ponexit. Uuia autem, Ulan taculail , 
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it 18 at this timd that each repots generally prevail. But the state 
of his body proved that he did not die by that means ; for all his 
chief officers disagreeing amonff themselves, the corpse, thoug:h it 
lay quite neglected for several days in Babylon, which stands in a 
hot climate, did not show the least symptoms of putrefaction. The 
true poison which brought him to his end was wine, which has 
Idlled manv thousands berades Alexander. It was nevertheless 
believed afterwards, that this prince had been poisoned by the 
treachery of Antipater's sons ; diat Cassander, the eldest of them, 
brou^t the poison from Greece ;* that lolas, his younger brother, 
threw the fatal draught into Alexander's cop, of which he Was the 
bearer ; and tliat he cunningly chose the tmie of tbe great feast 
mentioned before, in order that the p]t>digious quantity of wine he 
then drank, might conceal the true cause of his death. The state 
of Antipatec's afiairs, at that time^ gave some grounds for this 
suspicion. He was persuaded that he had been recalled with no 
other view than to ruin him, because of his mal-administration 
during his vice-royalty ; and it was not altogether improbable, that 
he commanded his own son to coiomit a crime,, which would save 
his own life, b^ taking away that of his sovereign. . An undoubted 
circumstance is, that he could never wash out this stain; and that 
as long as he lived, the Macedonians detested him as a traitor ¥rbo 
^ad poisoned their kiiig. Aristotle was also suspected, but with 
no great foundation. 

Whether Alexander lost his life by poison or by excessive drink- 
ing, it is surprising to see the prediction of the Magi an^ sooth- 
sayers, with regard to his dying in Babylon, so exactly fulfilled. 
It is certain and indisputable, that God had re6ei:ved to himself 
alcme the knowledge of futurity ; and if the soothsayers and oracles 
have sometimes foretold' things which really came to pass, they 
coiild do it in no other way than by their -impious correspondence 
with devils, who by their penetration and natural sagacity, find out 
several methods whereby they dive to a certain deffree into futurity, 
with r6gard to approaching events; and are enabled to make pre- 
dictions, which, though, they appear above the reaeh of human 
understanding, are not yet above that of malicious spirits of dark- 
ness. The Knowledge those evil spirits have of ail the circum- 
stances which precede and lead to an event^f ^he part they 
frequently bear in it, by inspiring such of the wicked as are ^ven up 
to ti^m, with the thoughts and desire of ddng certain actions, ana 

wm ciirreret, qiuB Jam fato oppreaaa, maximi exereltfti complezni, bomaidtato fu&oi 
cpiritu vividiore, sufficU ? Vol. Max. L v. c. 1. 

^ It is jHreteoded that this poison was an extremely cold water, which distils drop bf 
drop, from a rock in Arcadia, called Nonacris. Verv Httle of it fills ; and it is so acri- 
montouB, that it corrodes whatever vessel receives n, those excepted ^^ch are made 
of a miUe*s hoof. We are told that it was brought for this horrid purpose from Greece 
to Bahykm, in a vessel of the latter sort. f Demones pervenls (solent) nalefiieta 

auadeve, de 4|uorum raoribus certi.sunt qudd sint eis taUa suadentibus conaeaeuri^ 
fluadent autem miris invisibitibaa modii. S, AugutL 4» DivintiL Dmmtm. p. SOa 
VOL. V. 8 
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committmg certain cnmes ; an inspiration to whidi they are sine 
those wicked persons will consent ; by these things, devils are ena- . 
bled to foresee and foretell certain particulars. Tnejj indeed, often 
mistake in their conjectures, but Grod also sometimes permits them to 
succeed in them,* in order to punish the impiety of those, who, in con- 
tradiction to his commands, inquire their fate of such lyinff spirits. 

The moment that Alexander's death was known, the whde palace 
echoed with crieis and ^oans. The vanquished bewailed him with 
as many tears as the victors. The grief for his death occasioning 
the remembrance of his many good qualities, all his faults were fox- 
gotten. The Persians declared him to have been the most just. 
Hob kindest sovereign that ever reigned over them ; the Macedo- 
nians, the best, the most vahant prince in the universe; and all 
exclaimed against the ffods for having enviously bereaved mankind 
of him in the flower of his age, and the height of his fortuned The 
Macedonians imagined they saw Alexander, with a firm and incre- 
pid air, still lead mem on to battle, besiege cities, climb walk, and 
reward such as had distinguished themselves. They then r^n>acb- 
ed themseltes for having refused him divine honours ; and confessed 
they had been \^lgratenll and imfnous, for bereaving him of a name 
he so justly merited.. - ' 

After payinj^ him this homage of veneration and tears, they turned 
their whole thoughts and reflections on themselves, and the sad 
condition to whicm thejrwere reduced by Alexahder's death.- They 
considered that they were on the farther side (with respect to Mace- 
donia) of the £uphrates,^wlthout a leader to head them; andsui;- 
rounaed with encodes, who abhorred their new yoke. As the king 
died without nominating his successor, a dreadful futurity, present- 
ed itaelf to their imagination ; and exhibited nothin^g but divisbns, 
civil wars, and a ftttalneceBsity of still shedding tbeir blood, and of 
opening their former wounds, not to conquer Asia, but only to^ve 
a king to it ; and to raise to the throne perhaps some mean officer 
or wicked wretch. 

This great mourning was not confined merely to Babylon, but 
thread over all the province ; and the uews of itnsoon reached Da- 
nus^s mother. One of her granddaughters was with her, still 
inconsolable for the loss of Hepbiestlon her husband, and the sight 
ci the pubUc calamity recalled all her private woes. But Sysi- 
gambis bewailed the several misfortunes pf her family; and Uus 
new affliction awaked the remembrance of all its former sufferings. 
One would have thought that Darius was but iust dead, and that this 
unfortunate mother solemnized the funeral of two sons at the same 
time. She wept the Uving no less than the dead: '< Who now," 
woidd she say, ** will take care of my daughters ? where shall we 
find another Alexander?" She would fancy she saw them again 

* Facile eit et non iiieoiigniii]D,moiniiipoteii8 et Jiutua ad eomm pflBnam qtribna tela 
"ieontai^oeculto apparatu miniaieilarttiii mionim etiani Bpiritibui taUbiwaliqiiMI 
lattoaliiBiptrtiat. S, Aug, de DHj. Qu^ft. a4 Simplie. 1. ii. QimmC. 3. 
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reduced to a state of captivity, and that they had lost their kin^fdom 
'a second time ; but wi^h this difference, that now Alexander was 
gone they had no refuffe left. At last she sunk und^r her griet 
This princess^ who had borne with patience the death of her father, 
her husband, of fourscore of her brothers, who were murdered in 
one day by Ochus, and to say all in one word, that of Darius her 
son, and the rain of her family ; though she had, I say, submitted 
patiently to all these losses, she however had not strength sufficient 
to support herself after the death of Alexander. She would not 
take any sustenance, and starved herself to death, to avoid sur- 
viving this last calamity. 

After Alexander's death, great contentions cu'ose among the 
JM acedonians, about appointing him a successor ; of which I shall 
give an account in its proper place. After seven days spent in 
confusion and ^putes^ it was agreed that AridtBi^, bastard brother 
to Alex§Lnder, should be declared kin^, and that in case Rozana, 
who wa^ eight months gone. with child, should be delivered of a 
son, he should share the throne .in conjunction w^th Aridieus, and 
^that Perdiccas shoiild have, the ca^ of both;, for Aridseus was an 
idiot, and wanted a guardian as much as a child. 

The Egyptians and Chaldeans haviiijg embalmed the king's corpae 
after their manner, Aridieus was appointed to convey it to the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon. Two whole, years v^ie employed in pre- 
2>a^ng for this magnificent. fUneral,* which made Olympias bewul 
the fate of her son, who having had the ambition t^ rajik himself 
among the gods, was so long deprived of burial ; a privilege gene- 
rally allowed, to the meanest of mortals. 

SECT. XXX. 

Thejudgment which we are to form of Alexander. . 

The reader would not be satisfied, if, after having given a detail 
of Alexander's actions, I shotQd not here take notice of the judg- 
mept whidh we are to form of th^m; especially as authors have 
entirely" differed in their opinions with regard to the merits of this 
prince. Some have applauded him with a kind of ecstasy as the 
model of a perfect hero, which opinion seems to be the most pre- 
valent r others, on the contrary, have represented him in such 
. colours as ^.t least sully, if not quite ecUpj^, the splendour of his 
victories- ' • 

This diversity of sentiment denotes that of Alexander's quaJities ; 
and it must be confessied, that good and evil, virtues and vices, were 
never more equally blended in any prince.f But this is not aU ; for 
Alexander appears very different, according to the times or circum- 
stances in which we consider him,-as livy^as very justly observed. 

^ iBKan. 1. xiii. c. 30. f Luxurift, indoadU; comitate, arrofaBtti; inalia bo^ 

ttlique artibuB mixtiu. TaeiL 
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In the inqwiy he makes concerning th^ fate of A|ezftnder*8 anra^ 
•^posing he had turned them towards Italj, he discovers in him a 
kind of double Alexander ;* the one wise, temperate^ judjeious^ 
brave, intrepid, but at the «ame time prudent and circumspect : the 
other immersed in all the wantonness of a haughty piosperity ; vain, 
proud, arrogant, fiery ; softened by voluptuousness, abandoned to in- 
temperance and excesses ; in a word, resembling Darius rather than 
Alexander ; and having made the Macedonians degenerate into all 
the vices of the Persians, by the new turn of mind, and the new 
manners he assumed afler his conquests* 

I shall have an eye to this plan in the account } am now to give 
of Alexander's character, and shall consider it under two aspects, 
and in a manner two eras ; first, from his youth till the battle of 
Ibsus, and the siege of Tyre, which followed soon after; and, 
secondly, from that victory to his death. The. fonner "will exhibit 
to us great qualities with few defetjts (aecording-Jto the idea the^ hea- 
thens had of these :) the second will represent to us enormous vices ; 
and, notwithstanding the splendour of so many victories, very little 
true or solid merit, even with regard to warUke actions, Ji few bat- 
tles excepted, in which he sustained his reputation. 

We are fir^ to acknowledge asd admire, in Alexander, aimppy 
disposition, cultivated and improved by an. excellent edueation*. 
He had a ^reat, noble, and ^nerous som.. He delighted in bene- 
§eence ahd libetality ;f quahties he had acquired in his infant fenid* 
A young lad, whose business it was to gather up and throw the badls ' 
when he played at tenms, tp whom he had given nothing, tausht 
hi|n a good lesson on tha,t suljec^. As he always threw the ball to 
the other players, the kin^, with an angry air, cried to him, " And- 
am I then to have no ball ?" * **. No, Sir," replied the ladj " you do not 
ask me for it." This witty and ready answer ga.ve great satisfac- 
tion to the prince, who felf a laughmg, and wterwards was very 
liberal to him. After this, there was nO occasik)n to excite him to 
acts of generosity ; for he would be quite angry wi^ such as refus- 
ed them at his hands. Finding Phocion continue inflexible on this 
head, he told him by letter, ^ that he would no loilger be his fri«id> 
in case he refused to accept of his favours." 

Alexander, from his early yearsi ar if he had been sensible of the 
mighty things to which, he was bom, endeavoured to shi^e on all 
occasions, and am>ear superior to all others. No one was ever fired 
with so strong aloye for glory? and it is well known, that ambition^ 
which is considered by Christians as a great vice,>was looked upon 

* £t toquinmr de Alexandro nondum metao aecundis rebus, quanun nemo totolenttr 
tior ftrit Qid si ex habitu nove fortune, novique, ut ita dlcam, ingenil, quod fllbl 
victor induerat, spectetur, Dado niagis similis quAm Arexandro in Italiam TehisBet, el 
•Kenltum Macedonia oMitoni, degenerantemque jam in PeiMrum mores addnilstet. 
Lh» L iz n. 18. t Plut in Alex. p. 687: 
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by tiie heathens as a great virtue, it was that which iriadQ Alexan- 
der support with courage all the toils ^and fatigues necessaiy for 
those who would distinguish themselves in the exercises both of 
body and mind. He was accustomed very early to a sober, hard, 
plain way of Ufe, uncorrupted with lujtury or dehcacy of any kind ; a 
way of life h^hly advantageous to yoiine soldiers. 

1 do not know whether any prince in the world had a nobler edu- 
cation than Alexander. He wpLB very conversant in eloquence, 
poetry, polite learning, the whole circle of arts, and the most ab- 
stracted and most sublime sciences. How happy was he in meet- 
ing with so great a prieceptor ! None but ka Aristotle was fit for an 
Alexander. I am overfoyed to find the disciple pay so illustrious 
a testimony of respect to his master, by dedanng he was diore in- 
debted to Kim in one sense than to his father. A man who thinks 
and speaks in this manner^ must be fully sensible of the great ad- 
vantages of a good education. 

The e^c^s of this Were soon seen. Can we ac^nire too much the 
great solidity and judgment which this young prince discovered 
in his conversation With tne Persian ambassadors? his early wis- 
dom, whilst, in his youth, he acted as regent during his father's ab- 
sence, and pacified the feuds Which had broken out in Macedonia? 
his oourage .and bravery At the battle of ChjBeronea,in which he 
so ffloriouslv distinguidied himself? , , 

t It is painful to me to see him wanting in respect to his father at 
a public banquet, and even employing severe, insulting expressions 
on that occasion. It is true, indeed, that the afiront whith Phili|^ 
p!;it upon Olympias his mother, in chvorcing heir, transported him in 
a manner out of himself; t)ut 'still no pretence, lio injustice or vio- 
lence, can either justify or excuse such usagQ to a fatherand a king. 

He afterwards di^overed pnore moderation,* when, on oecasionof 
the, insolisnt and seditious discourses held by his, soldiers in^an in- 
sucrectiion, he said, *< That' nothing was more royal, than for a man 
to bear with calmness himself iU spoken of, at the. time he is doing 
good." It has been observed,! that the great prince of Cond(6 did 
not think any-thing more worthy of admiration in this conqueror, 
th&n the noble haughtiness with which he ^>oke to the rel^llious 
soldiers, who refused to follow him: f Go," says he, .'< ungrateful, 
base wretches, and proclsum in your coimtry, that you have aban- 
doned your kin^ among nations who win obey him better th^ 
you." ".Alcxan(fer," says that prince, " abandoned by his own tproops 
. an^ong Barbarians, who were not yet comjdetdly ccmquered, believes 
himself so yrojthy of commanding ove^ others, that he did not think 
men CQuld refuse to obey him. lyhether he were in Europe or in 
Asia, ^ong Greeks or Persians, it^was the same to him. lie fim- 
ciedy that wherever he found men,lie found subiects." Alexander's 
patience and moderation, which I took notice of at first, are no less 
w&thy of admiration. 

^'Plot inAIe9E.p.fi8B. ^BuEmmouL 

§2 
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The, first jreaft of his reign are perhaps the most glorious of his 
life-^ That at twenty years of age, he should be awe to a{^)ea8e 
the intestine feuds Which raged in the kingdom; that he either 
crushed or subjected foreign enemies, and those of the most formi- 
dable kind ; thatiie disarmed Greece, most of the nations whereof 
had united against him ; and that in less than two years, he should 
have enabled himself to execute securely those plans his fadier had 
00 wisely projected i aU this supposes^a presence, of mind, a strength 
of soul, a courage, an intrepidity, and, what is more than aH, a con- 
summate prudence; qualities which form the character of the true 
hero. ' ' . ' 

This character he supported in a wonderful -manner, during the 
whole course of his expedition against Darius till the time mention- 
ed by us. Plutarch* very justly admired the bare plan of it, as the 
most heroic act that ever was. He ^ortaed it *he very instant h^ 
ascended the throne, looking 4ipon this design, in some measure, as 
H part of what he inherited;from l^sfather* , When scarce twenty 
years old, surroimded with dangers both within and without the 
kingdom, finding his^tneasury draiiied and. encumbered ^ith debts, 
to the amount of 200 talents,! which his father had cont];acted; 
with an army greatty inferior in number to that of the Persians-; in 
this condition, Alex^atider already turns his eyes towards Babylon 
and Susa, and proposes no less a conquest than that of so vast an 
empire. , ' - . 

Was this the efiect of the pride and rashiiess,of yoiith? askg Plu- 
tarch* Certainly jiot ; replies that author. No man ev^r formed 
a warlike enterprise with so great preparations, and such mighty 
succours, by which I understaiud (continues Plutarch) magnanimity, 
prudence, temperance, and courage; preparations and aids, with 
which he was- supplied by philosophy, whifch he had thproughly.stu- 
died ; to that we may c^rm, that he was as much indebted for hid 
conquest to the lessons of Aristotle his master ,/as to thelnstructions 
of Phihp his father. . . * 

We may add, that according to til the maxiins of war, Alexan- 
der's enterprise must naturally be successful. Such an anny as hif, 
though riot a very great one, consisting of Macedonians and Greeks, 
that is, of the best troops at .that time in the world, trained upto 
war during a long course of years, inured io toils «|id dangers, 
fi>nned by a happy experience to all the exercises of sieges' andbat- 
tles, animated by the remembrance of their past victories, by the 
hopes of an immense booty, and still more by theif hereditary and* 
irreeondlable hatred to the Persianis; such trdops, I say, headed 
by Alexaiider, were almost sure of conquering an army, composed 
indeed of Infinite numbers of men, but of few soldiers. 

The swiftness of the execution was answerable to the Wisdom of 
the jHTOJect. Aft^r having gained the affections of all his generals 

• Plat. 4e FottUB. Akz. Orat. I. p. 9SRr. t Atobt 30,0007. 
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and officers, i)y an unpai^eled liberality *r apd (^ all his soldiers by 
an air of goodness, af^bflity^lmd even faimliarity^ which, so far iibm 
debasing the majesty of a prince, adds to the respect which is paid 
hhn su^ a zeal and tenderness as is proof against aU things : aile^ 
this, I say, the next thing to be done, was to astonish ^ enemies 
by bold enterprises,' to terriiy them by examples of severity ; and, 
lastly, to win them by acts of humanity and clemency. He^stic- 
ceedfed wonder!ull]r in these. The passage'of the (jranicus, followed 
by a famous victory ; the tWQ celebrated sieges ^f MOetus and I^- 
licamassus, showed to* Asia a young, conqueror, to Whdm no part of 
roililary knowledge- was unknown. The rasing of the latter city to 
the very foundations^spread a universal terror ; but the allowing die 
enjoyment of their uberties and ancient laws to all those who sub- 
mitted cheeifully, made the woHd believe that the conqueror had 
no otlief view than to make nations happy, and to procure them^an 
eaisy^and las^irijg- peace. - *' . 

. His impatience to bathe hi^iself, when covered with sweat-, in 
the river Cydnus, might be looked upon as a ^dy, juvenile action, 
unworthy of his dighity; but we must not judge of it from the 
manners of the present age. The ancients, all whose exercises had 
'n. reference to thosie of war, accjistoQaed ^mselves early^d' bath- 
ing and swimming. It ^is well- known, that in Rome, the sons of 
the nobility, afler having' heated Ihemselves in the military' exer- 
cises of the Campus Martins, in running, wfestling, and hurling the 
javelin, used to plunge into the Tiber, which runs ty that city. By 
these means they enabled thems^ves to pass rivers aud lakes in an 
enemy's countfy ; (or those tire never crossed, but after painful 
marches, ancl aller having been long expoi^d to the sun-beams, 
whic^, with the weight of the soldier's arms, must necessarily make 
th^m sweat.-' Hence we may apologize, for Alexander's bathing 
himself, which had Hke to have been fatal to hhn ; especially as he 
miffht not know that the waters of ^his "river Were so excessively 
cold. ' ' '\ ' 

The two'battles of Issus and Arbela, with the si^ge of Tyre, one 
of the most famous of antijuuity, completed the pro6f that Alexan- 
der possessed all the qualities which fonn the great soldier; as skill 
in making choice of a field, of battle; such* a present of mmd m 
the heat of action, as^is ijecessary forlhe giving out proper orders; 
a courage and bravery, wnich the- most evident dangers served only 
to animate; an-iihpetuoUs activity, tempered and guid^ by such a 
? prudent restraint, a» will not su&r the hero to be earned away by 
an indiscreet ardour ; lastly, such a resolution and constancy, as is 
neither disconcerted hy unforeseen obstacles, nor discouraged by 
^fficultiesvthough seemingly insurmountable, and which knowd^no 
other limits or endbut victory. 

' Historians have observed a great ditTerence between Alexander 

and his father,* in their manner of making war. Stratagem, and 

* ViDcendi ratio utriquetUuerMu Hie mpeiU, Ule artibtti beOa trwialwt. D^piis 
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even knavenr, \^ere the prevailm^arts of Philip, who ^wajrs acted 
secretly, ana m the dark; but his son pursued his schemes with 
more candour and without disguise. The one endeavoured to de- 
ceive his enemies by cunning, th^' other to subdue theiQ by force. 
The former diseovered more art, the latter more xpagnanimity. 
Philip did not look upon any n^ethods,^ which conduce to conquest, 
as lenominious; but Alexander, could never prevail upon hipiself to 
em)3oy treachery .\ He, indeed^ endeavoured to draw over the ablest 
of •eh Darius's generals ; but then he employed honourable means. 
When he marched near Memnon's lands, he commanded his sol- 
diers, under the severest ^nalties, not to' make the least havoc in 
them. His design, by this conduct, was either to gain him Qver to 
his side, or to make the, Persians suspect his fidelity. Mcmnon also . 
prided himself in behaving with ^nerosity towwds Alexander;! 
and hearing a soldier speak ill of tliat prince ; « I did not ti^ke thee 
into mv pay," says .that genera], striking him with his jayelin, t( tp 
speak mjuripusly of that priuce^ but to ^ht against him." ^ 

Thetarcumstance which, raises Alexander above most conquer- 
ors, and, as it were, aWe' hi^elf, is the use he made of victory 
aflter the battle of Issus. ^This is the most beautiful incident of hi 
hfe ; is the. point of view in which it is his interest to be coi)^idered, 
atid in which it is impossible for him Hot to appear truly great.' By 
the victory of Issus, he* ha^ possessed liimseif: not indeed pf Darius's 
person, but of |iis empire, ^ot only Sysigambis, that king'« mother, 
was his captive^ J>ut akp his wife andr daughters, princesses, whose 
hei^uty was not to be par&Ueled in all Asia. — ^^Alexander was in the 
bloQm of life,{ a conqueror, free, and. not yet enga^d in the ban6^ 
of marriage, as itn aulhor observes of the first Scipio AfricmQus, on 
alike occasibn: nevertheless, hi^ camp was to those princesses a 
f acred asylum^ or'^/ather atemple, in which their chastity was se?> 
cured, as under the guard of virtufritself, and so hifehly revered, th^ 
Bariusj in his expiring moments, hearing the kind treatment they, 
had met with, could not fi>rWar lifting up his dymg hands towards 
heaven; tad wishing success to so wisO'tLnd genetou^ a ^onqueror, 
who governed his passions. 60 absolutely-' ' . s 

In the enumeration of Alexander's good qualities, f must not 
omit one rarely found among the great, Jind which nevertheless does 
honour to human nature, and makes life happy : this is, lus bein^ 
informed by a soul capable of friendship, tender, unreserved, active, 
constant, void of pride and arrogance, in so exalted a fortune, which 
generally considers it alone, makes its .grandeur^ consist in hum- .. 
bling all around it, and is better pleased wi^ servile wretchei^, than 
with frank sincere friends. , 

Alexander endeared himself to his ofiicers and SQldiers; treated 

■ y 

iUe giMdere iKMUfaus, bic palam fusis. PnidentiAr Ule consiUo, Mc animo nagnificen- 
tkir— IwuHa apud TbuippuiQ turfds ratio vincendi. Justin, lib, ix. cap. 8. 

^Pauaaii. I. vii. p, 415: t Plut. in Apopb. p. 174.. |£t Juvento, ete^Bfebs, 

M victor. VcU, Max. 1. iv. cap. 3. 
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them with tbe greatest familiarity; admitted them to his taUe, his 
exercises, lyid conversations ; was truly concerned for them wh^n 
involved in any calamity, grieved for them when sick^ rejoiced at 
tteir recovery, and was interested in whatever befell thpm. We 
fcaye examples of this in HephieiBtKm, in Ptolemy, in Craterus, and 
many others. A prince of real merit loses none of his dignity by • 
such a familiarity and condescension ; but, on*^the contrary, is more 
beloved and respected upon ,that Very account. Every- man of a 
tall stature, does not scrtiple to put himself 'upon a level with the 
fest^^pf mankind, well knowing that he sluJl t)vertop them all. It is 
the^mterest of truly: diminutive persons alotie not to vie in statiue 
with th6 taU, nor to appear in a crowd. * - 

Alexander .wai dear to others, because they were sensible he 
was beforehand with.them in affection. This'circumstance made 
the soldiers strtmgly desirous t6 please liim, aiM fired them with in- 
trepidity; iience they were 'always ready to execute hXihJB orders, 
though attended with 'the greatefet difficulties and dangers;. this 
made them submit patiently to the severest hardships, luod tl^rew 
thenr into the deepest afflicjtiohj whenever they hap^ned to give 
him any room for discontent. ^ \ ' * 

In the picture which has hitherto been ^ven of Alexander, what 
was wanting to complete his glory ? '"Military virtue has been ex- 
hibited in its utmost sj^leiidour; goodness, clemency, moderation, 
and Visdom, have crdwned it; and added such a lustre; as ^eatly 
ei^ances Its value. Let us suppose, that Alexander, at this junc- 
ture, to secure his glory and his victories^ stops-short in his career; 
that hehiniself checks bis ambition, ibid raises Darius to the throne 
with the same hand that had disposs^sed him of it; makes Asia - 
Minor, inhabited chiefly by Grreeks, free and independent of Persia; 
that" he declares himself protector of all the .cities and states of 
Greece, in no other ^view than to secure them their liberties, and 
the enjoynient of their respective laws and customs; that hie after- 
wards retunis to Macedon, arid 'there, contented with the^ lawful 
bounds of his empire, makes all his ^ory and-^-deli^ht consist in 
rendering his peoiwe happy, in procuring for theln ,aburidance>>f all 
tlun^s,inseeingthe4aw8 put in execution, and making justice fbur- 
ish;. m causing-virtue to* be h'ad in honour, and- endearing hinls^fto 
his subjects: in fine; that now become, by the terror m hi& anns, 
and much more so by the fame of his virtues, the admiration of the 
whole world, he sees himselfj in some measure, the arbiter of all 
.nations; and exercises, over the minds^f men,^uch an. empire, 
as is infinitely more lasting ^nd honourable than that whieh^ is 
found^^ on fear only; supposing all this to have happened, would 
•ver any prince haye been as great, as-glorious, as Teveried as Alex- - 
ander.^ 

^To adopt such a resolution,^ greatness of sotil, and a most re^ 
fined taste for true glor^, are required, Buch as is seldom met with 
ia history. Men generally do not consider that tiie glory which 
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attends the most tuning conquests,* isgreat^ k^rior to the repti* 
tation of a prince, who has despisedand trampled upon ambition, and 
known how to give bounds to universal vpo.wer. But Alexander 
was far from possessmg these happy qualities. His uninterrupted 
Mcity, that never -experienced adverse fortune, intoxic^ed ai^ 
- changed him to such a degree, that he no longer appeared the same 
man; and I do not rememfer, that ev^r the poison of prosperity had 
a more sudden or more forcible effect than upon him. 
N * ■ • - ' , ■ ■ - -; . 

SECOND PART. ^ . ' 

- Prom the siege of Tyre,- which wa^ soon after the battle of Isrfue, 
in which Alexander displayed all the; courage 9Jid "abilities of a 
great warrior, we see the virtues and noble qwdities of this prince, 
degenerate on a sudden, loid make way for the grossest vices, and 
most brutal passions.- If we sometime^, through the excesses to 
which he al^andons himself, perceive some bright fays of hi^amty , 
gentleness, and TOoderation, these are the effects of a happy natural 
disposition, Svhich, though not quit^ extingui^ed bj vice, is how- 
ever governed by it. ^ v ' il x " r. 

Was ever enterprise more .wild and extravagitnt, than tkatot 
• crossing the sandy deserts of Libya; of exposing hiSrarmy to^the 
danger <5f perishing with thirst and fatigue: of interrupting iiie 
course of his \ictQries, ajid givhig his enemy time to raise a new 
army, merely for the sake of marphilig sp far,in order to -get him- 
self named the son of Jupiter Ammon; and, purchsise, at so de^ a 
rate, a title which could only render him contemptible? 

How mean was it in Alexander ,t to omit always in his lettersjiif. 
ter Darius's defeat, the Greek word, which signifies Ae^WAJ except 
in thpbe he wrote to Phocioft and Antipater ! As if this title, because 
em^oyed by other nj^en, could have^egraded a king, who is pb%ed 
by Ms o&ce to procure, at least to^ wish, all his subjects the. enjoy- 
ment of thp felicity unphed by that word; 

Of all vices, none is so groveHiBg;*none so unworthy, not only of 
a prince but of a man of honour, as drunkenness ; its bare name is 
intolerable, find strikes us with horror. • How infamous a jJleasure 
is it, to spend whole days and nights in cafousii^^to continue these 
excesses for weeks together; to pride one's self in exceeding other 
men in intemperance, and to endanger one's Ufe in no other view 
tium to gain such a vic|;ory ! • Noit to mention the infamous enbr- 
liiities that attend these debauches, how shocking ia it to hear the 
frantip discourses of a son, who, intoxicated with the fumes of wine, 
ilidustriously'«trifre¥ to defamp iiis ftither, to sully his ^^ory, and, 
^ost^to dl shame, scruples not to prefer himself to him r *^runk- 
cinness iJs oply the occasion, npt'ihe cause, of these, excesses. , It 

* Scii uU ve^ princfpis, ubi venipiterna sit gloria—ArcuB, et statuas; ariu etiaiii'teiii< 
^aqne demolitur et-obscurat obUvio ; comr&, contemptor ambiUenls, et infiDitv po^i- 
tte domitor ac fnenator animitt ipta TeCustate florescit -PUn^ in Pan. 7V<^'ai%. 
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b^tra,y6 the s^ntimeidd of the heart, hut does ik)t place them there. . 
, Alexander, puffed up hy his victoriek, gveedy and insatiahle of praise^ 
intoxicated with the mightyidea he entertained of his own merit, 
jealous off or despising all mankind, is able in his sober, moments 
to conceal his sentiments ; ^utno sooner is he intoxicated, than he 
shows himself to be what he really is.. - 

What shall we say of his barbarously murdering an old friend ; 
who^though indiscreet and rash, was yet his friend ^ Of the death. , 
of the most honest man in all his court, whose 'only crime was his 
refusing to pay him divine homage ? Of the execution of- two of 
his principal oiOScers, who were (ion^emned, thou^ nothing could 
be proved against them, and oh ther slightest suspicions ? . * 

I pass over a gie^t maAy other vices, which Alexander^ accdrd- 
ing* to most hi^orians, gave into, and which ar6 hot to l)e justified t 
to speak of him, theref(J^e, oidy as a warrior and a* conqueror ; qua- ' 
lities with respect to which he is ^nenilly considered, anci which 
have gained him th^ esteem of aS «ges, and nations ; all we now 
have to do, is, to examine \^hether'this esteepi be •so weU grounded 
as is generally supposedC . c 

liiave already observed, that, to the battl^^f Issi:t^andthe siege 
of Tyre iijclusively, it cannot b*e denied, but that- Alexander was a^- 
great warrior, and. an illustrious general.- . But yet I doubt very 
milch, whether, during these Brst years of ms exploits, he ought to 
be set above, his father Philip ; whose aptidns, tli(^ugh not so daz- 
zling, are bowever-as much oppdaoded hy good judges, and those of 
the military profession. Philip, at his accession to the throne, 
found all thmgs unsettled. He himself ^as obliged to lay the^tbun- 
dafioBs of- his own fortune, and was not supported by the least 
foreign asdistance. ' He &lone raijsed him^lf to the power and gran* 
d^iir to which he afterwards attained. He Was obliged to train up, 
not only his soldiers, but his officers; to instruct them in all the 
military* exercises; to iAure them to the fatigues of war; and to 
his care and abilities alone, 'Macedonia owed the rise of the cele- 
brated phalanx, that is, of the best troops the world had then evejc 
seen, aiid to which Ale^xander owed all his conquests, -How many 
obstacles stood in Piiilip's way, before he could possess himse|f of 
the power which Atheiid, Sparta, andThebes^ had successively 
exercised over Greece ! ' The Greeks, who were the bravest people 
in the universe, would not acknowle%e him for their chief, till he 
acquired that title by wading throud|i seas of blood, and by gaining 
numberless conquests over thedi. Thus we pee, that the way was 
prepared for Alexander's executing his great design ; the plan^ 
hereof, and most excellent instructions relatiye to it, had been 
ImA down for him by Us father.' Now, will jt not appear a much 
easier task, to -subdue Asia with tjriecian armies, than to subject 
the Greeks who had so often triumphed over Asia ? 

But without carrying farther the parallel of Alexander witli Phi* 
11^, whkli v^ who ao not eonsider neroea according tb tiie number 
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of proTinpes they liaVe. conquered^ kit by the intriQAC value <^ 
their actions, mu^ give in favour of the latter : what judgment are 
we td form of Alexander> after his triumph over Danus ; and is it 
possible to propose^ him, during the latter pari of his life, as a mod^l 
worthy the imitation of those wl\p nspire to the character of great 
soldiers and illustrious conquerors? 

In this inquiry, I shall begih with that -which is unanimously 
agreed, by all the writers on this subject, to be the foundation of 
the solid gbry of a hero ; I mean the justice o^ the war in which 
he engages, without which he is not ^'conqueror and a hero, but a 
usurper and a robber. Alexander,'in making Asia the seat of wur, 
and turning his arms against Darius, had a plausible.pretence for it^ 
because the Persians hsudt been ,itf all ages^ and were at that time, 
professed enemies to' the jGrreeks, over whomiie bad been appointn 
ed generalissimo, and whose injuries he therefore might think him- 
sel^ustly entitled to reVenge. But then, What right had Alexander 
over the great number of nations, Who<did not know ev^Wtlie nume 
of Grreece, and had never done himthe least injury ? . The Scythian 
ambassador Qpote very judic^01]^gly, when he addressed him in these 
words : "What have we.-to do with thee ? We^iever once set our 
fget irt thy country. Are not those who live in wopds ^dlowed to 
be ignorant of thee,, and the place fromwhejice thou comest? 
Thou boastest, that theonly design "of thy marching is to extirpate 
robbers ; thou thyself art the greatest robber in the world.'* This 
is Alexander's e^act -character j^ in which there is nothii^"to_be 
rejected. ' . • . ... 

A piiMe spqke to him .to the same -effect, and in stronger temis. 
Afexand«* asked* him what right he had to infest the seas ? " Th^ 
samq Hiat tho^ hast," replied the pirate, with u generous liberty, 
" to infest the universe ; but because! do this in a small ship, I .am 
called a robber ;' and because thou actest the' same part with agreat 
fleet, thoi(^ art entitl.ed a c6ilqueror." This was a witty and just 
ansMFer, says St. Au6tin,f who haspre&erved this small fragment of 
C^oero. ~ • - 

If therefore it ought to be kid down as ii, maxim, a©d no reason- 
able i?ian- can doubt of its being so, that eveiy war, undertaken 
merely from views of amjsition, is -unjust ; and. that 1the' prince^ wha 
begins it-is g)iil^ of all the sad conse'quences, and all the bloodshed 
on that occasion : whut idea ought we to form of Alexander's last 
conquests? Was everambition more e^ravagant, or i^ither more 
furious, than that of this prince ? Co^aaing from a little spot of 
ground ;| and forgetting the narrow littiits of his paternal d(»iains, 
'/.' ^ . » . , 

* Elegante^ et Tereciter^Alexandro illi Macno £0inpfeh«n8U8 pirata respoHdit Nvm 
cAm idem rex hominenrinlerrogftsoet, quid ei idderetur ut^nars baberet infeatum ; iltei 
Uberft c(nitumaci& : Quod tib), j^uit, ut orboa terranim. SqeI quia id ego exigub navi- 
cio freio, latro vocor : *qaia tu macn& cladse, iniperator. Refert S'oniut Marc* ex deer, 
3rd* rap. t St. Aust. de Civ. Dei, I. iv. c iw 

% Agebat inwicem JUexaMram ftiror aUeaa^tovaBtaiidi, et ad ignota mStt«batr--Jaa 
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ultec he^has far extended his conquests^ has subdued, Qot only the 
PeiBians, but also the Bactrians aiid Indians ; has added kingdom 
tO'^iAgdom: after all this, I say, he stiU finds himself pent up ; and. 
determined to force, if possible, the barriers of nature, he endeav- 
ours, to discover a new world, and does not scruple to sacrifice 
UMllions of men to his ambition or curiosity. It is related that 
Alexander,"" up6n Anaxarchus the philosopher's telUng him that 
there ^ere an infinite number of worlds, wept to think that it would 
be impossible for him to copquer them all, since he had not yet con- 
quered one. k it wrong in Senecaf to compare these pretended 
heroes, who have' gained renown no otherwise than by the ruin of 
nations, to a conflagration and a flood, which lay waste and destroy 
all things ; . or to wfld beasts, who live merely by lalqod and slaugh- 
ter? 

Alexander 4 passionately fond ^f glory, of which he neither knew 
the nature nor just bounds, prided himself upon treading in the 
steps of Hercules, and even in carrying his victorious armsiarther 
than he. What resemblance was there, says the same Seneca, 
bet\^een thj^t wise cgnqueror and this frantic youth^ who mistook 
his successftil rashness ^r merit and virtue ? Hercules, in his e:q)e- 
ditions, jB9.de no conquests for himself. He overran the universe 
as the subduer of monsters, the jenemy of the wicked", the avenger 
of the good, and the restorer of peace by land and sea. Alexan- 
der, on the contrary, an unjust robber. froin his youth, a cruel ra- 
vager of provinces, an infamous murderer of his friends, makes his 
happiness and glory consist in rendering himself formidable to all 
mortals,- forgetting that not only the fiercest animals, but even the 
vilest, make themselves feared by their venom. 

But leaving this first consideration, which represents conquerprs 
to us as so many scourges, sent by the wrath of Heaven into the 
world to punish the sins of it, let us, proceed to examine the later 
conquests of Alexander abstractedly in themselves, in order to see 
what judgment we are to form of them. 

in unun^ regnuih multa regna conjecit; (or congessit) jam Graeci Pepoeque eundem 
t'iment : jam etiain i Dario liBers' nationes jugum accipiuht. Hie t^men, ultra Oceanum 
Solemque, indignatur ab Herculis Liberique vestigiis viaoriam flectere, ipsi naturs vim 
par^t— ^t, ut ila dicam, mundi claustra perrumpit. . Tanta est caecitas mentium, et 
tania initiorum suorum oblivio. Ille modd ignobilis angutf. non sine controver8i& Domi- 
Dul^, detecto fine tenrarum, per suum rediturus orbem, tristis est Senec. Epiit. 94 &. 119. 

* Alexandropectusinsatiablle laudis, qui Anaxarcho^innumerabiles Mundos ease 
rcfdrenti ; Heu me, Inquit, miserum, qudd ne uno qaidem adhuc potitus sum ! Augusta 
honiini possessio gloris fuit, qus Deonnn omnium doinicilio suffedt. Fal. JIfaa:. Ub. 
viU.cap. 14. . 

t Exitioiseotium clari, non mtnores fiiere pestes mortalium, qu^ inundatio— qudio 
conflagratio. Seriec. J^aL QiuMt lib. iii. in Prtefat. • 

X Homo gloria deditus, eujua.nec naturam nee modiun noverat, HercuHs vestigia 
.Aequens, ac ne ibi quidem resiatens, ubi ilia defecerant. dpid illi (Herculi) simile 
nabebat vesanus adolescens, cui pro virtute e^at felix temeritas 1 ' Hercules mhil fdbi 
vicit : orbem tferrarum translvtt, non concupiscendo, sed' vindicando. Quid vinceret 
mafcNTum hoatia, bonorum vindex, terrarum mariaque pacatorl At bic k pueritift 
latro, gentiumque vaAator, tam hostium pemicies qu&m amicorum, qui sumnmm bo- 
Bum duceret tenori esse cunctis mortalibus ; obUtua, non ferodssima tantum aed 
tlmviasima quoque «»»»«"»i>«« timeii ob virus malum. Senec* 4c Bfnef. I> i c. 13. 
VOL. V. T 
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It must be confessed, that tfae acdons of tha |tfince diffy«M a 
, spjendour that dazdes and astonishes the imagmation, which is ever 
fond of the great and marvellous. His enthusiastic courage, raises 
and transpOTts all who read his history, as it trani^rted himselil 
But ought we to give the name of bravery and valour to a boldness 
that is equally bfind, rash, and impetuous ; a boldness void of all 
rule, that will fiever listen to the voice of reason, and has no other 
ffuide than a senseless ardour for fklse glory, and a wild desire of 
distinguishing itself, at a^y price ? This character suits only a mili- 
tary robber, who has no attendants; whose own life is alone exposed; 
and who, for that reason, may be employed in some desperate action : 
but the case is far otherwise with regard to a kii^, for be owes his 
life to all his army and his whole kingdom. If we except some very 
rare occasions, on which a prince is obliged to venture his person, 
and share the danger with his troops in order to preserve them ; he 
ought to call to mind> that there is a great difference between a gene- 
ral and a private soldier. True valour is not desirous of displayii^ it- 
self, is no ways anxious about its own reputation, but is solely intent 
on preserving the army. It steers equally betweeji a timid prudence, 
that foresees and dreads all difficulties, and a brutal ardour which 
industriously pursues and confronts dangers of every kind. In a 
word, to form an accoinphshed general, prudence must soften and 
direct the' too fiery temper of valour ; as valour in return must ani- 
mate and wartn the coldness and slowness of prudence. 

Do any of these characteristics suit Alexander ? When "we pehise 
his history, and follow him to siege^ and battles, we are perpetually 
alarmed fot his safety, and that of his army ; and conclude every mo- 
ment that they are upon the point of being destroyed. Here we see a 
rapid flood, which is going to draw in and swallow up this conqueror : 
there we behold a craggv rock, which be climbs, and perceives 
round him soldiers, either transfixed by the enemy's darts, or thrown 
headlong by huge stones Irom pecipices. We tremble when we 
perceive in a battle the axe j list reader to cleftve his head; and 
much more when we behold him alone in a fortress, whither his 
rashness had drawn him, exposed to all the javelins of the enem^. 
Alexander was ever persuaded, that miracles would be wrought in 
his favour, than which nothing could be more unreasonable, as Plu- 
tsrch observes; for miracles do not always happen; and the gods 
at last are weary t)f guiding and preserving rash mortals, who abuse 
the assistance they afford Siem. 

. Plutarch, in a treatise* whese he makes the eulogium of Alexan- 
der ,f and exhibits him as an acciompUshed hero, gives a Imig detail 
of the several wounds he recdved in every part of his bo^ ; and 
piret^ads that the only design of fortune, in thus piercing him with 
wounds, was to make his <;oiirage more conspicuous. A renowned 
warrior, whose.eulogium Plntarch has drawn in another part of his 

*Phit de fortun. Ales. Orat. IL p. 341. t Tbia treatise, if written hf Plalanh, 

■eenif a Javenlle ^erfonaaiice, and baa very mnch'the airof <teclainntlon. 
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wntii^, did not judge in this manner* Qoaii6 ^p&ttoDa apfdandiDg 
him fi>r a womid be had.i^beived in battle,'" the general hunself de- 
clared, that it was a fault which could only be excused in a youne 
man, and justly deserved censure. It has been observed in Iianm- 
bal's praise, and I myself have taken notice of it elsewhere, that he 
never was wounded in all his battles.f I cannot say whether Cnsar 
ever was. 

The last observation, which relates in general to Ale^ai^r's ez- 

peditioBS in Asia, must necessarilv lessen very much the .merit of 

his victories, and the sj^endOur of )aB reputation ; and this is the 

^nius and character of the nations againstwhom he fought* Livy* 

in a digrression, wfiere he inquires wlmt would have beea the &te 

of Alexander's arms, in case he had turned them towards Italy; a^d 

where he shows that Rome would ceftainly have checked his coi>- 

quests, insists strongly on the rejection in questicHi. He opposes 

to this {H*ince,>in the article of courage, a ffreat number of 

Uhistnous R(Hnah8, who would have resided him on all occa- 

^ons; and in the article of prudence, that auffust senate, whidi 

Cineas, to give a more noble idea of it to Pjrr^us his sovereign, 

said; was composed of so-many kings. <'Had he marched," ifoyB 

Livy4 *' against the Remaps, he would soon have found, that he 

was no longer combatting against Darius, who, encumbered with 

gold and purple, the vain equipage of his grandeur, and draggmg after 

bbn a multitude of women uid eunuchs, came as a prey nSfaer tlbAn 

as an enemy; and whcxn Alexander conquered without shading 

much blood, and without wanting any other merit, than that of diUf- 

iag to despise what was really contemptible. He would have ibund 

Italy very different from India, through which he marched in a riot- 

<yas manner, his army quite stupified with wine ; particularlv wh^ 

he should have seen tli^ forests of Apulia, the mountains of Luca- 

'jiia,and the still recent footsteps of the defeat of Alexander his 

uncle, king of Epirus, who there lost his life." The historian adds, 

that he speaks of Alexander, not yet depraved and corrupted by 

prosperity, whose subtle poison worked as strongly upon him, as 

upon any man that ever hved; and he concludes, that being; thus 

^transformed, he would have appeared very different in Italy, froaft 

what he had seemed hitherto. 

These reflections of Livy show, that Alexander partly owed his 
victories to the weakness of his enemies'; and that, had he met with 
nations as courageous, and as well inured to aU the hardships of 
-war as the Roman8,^and colnmanded by as able, experienced gene- 
rals as those of Rome ; his victories would not have been eii&t $o 

* Tiraotbeiu, Plot in Pelop. p. 978. f Mention is madtf but of one single woaM. 

t Non jam cum Dario rem eme diriie^ qomn muliemm ac ■padommi agmen traliea- 
tem, inter purpuram atqne auniro, oneratum fortune gue apparatibuB, pnedam verids 
quun hoatem, nihil aliud qu4m beiie ausus vana contemnere, incraentus dericit LoagA 
aHuB Italie, quAm India,, per quam temulento agmine comissabundoa incesait vini 
tUi taaMtus esset, saltus Apuliie ac montes Lucanoe cemenU, et vestigia recentia oomm 
tic« cladia, ubi avunculua ejui nuper, Epirl rel, Alexander abaumptua erat JLn, h 
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rapid, or so uninterrupted. Nevertheless these are the points from 
which we are to judge of the merits of a eonquerpr. Hannihal and 
Scipio are considered. as two of the greatest generals that ever lived, 
and for this reason : because both of them not only understood per- 
fectly the military science, but their experienee, their abiUties, their 
resolution and courage, were put to the trial, and set in the strong- 
est light. ' Now, should we give to either of them an unequal an- 
tagonist, one whose reputation is not answerable to theirs, we shall 
no longer have the same idea of them ; and their victories, though 
supposed ahke, appear no longer with the same lustre, nor deserve 
the same applause. ^ 

Mankind are but too apt to be dazzled by shining actions and a 
poinpous exterior, and blindly abandon themselves to prejudices of 
every kind. It cannot be ^nied that Alexander possessed very 
g^at qualities ; but if we throw into the other scale his errors anil 
vioes, the presumptuous' idea he entertained of his' own merit,* the 
high coiltempt he had for other meti, not excepting his own father; 
.his ardent thirst of praise and flattery '; his ridiculous notion of mak-* 
me himself believed to be the son of Jupiter ; of ascribing divinity 
to nimself; of requiring a free victorious people to pay him a servile 
homage, and prostrate themselves ignominiously before him ; his 
abandoning himself so shamefully to wine ; his violent anger, which 
rises to brutal ferocity ; the unjust and barbarous execution of Ms 
bravest and most &ithful officers, and the murder of hi& most wor- 
thy friends m the midst of feasts and carousals ; can any one, says 
Livy, believe, that all 'these imperfections do not greatly sully the 
reputation of a conqueror ? But Alexander's frantic ambition, which 
knows neither law nor limits ; the rash intrepidity with which he 
, braves dangers, without the least reason or necessity ; the weak- 
aeai and ignorance of the nations (totally unskilled in war) against 
whom he fought ;. do not these enervate the reasons for which he is 
thought to have merited the smuame of Great, and the title of Hero ? 
I leave the decision of the question to the prudence and equity of 
my reader. . * 

As to myself, I am surprised to find that all orators who applaud 
a prince, never fail to compare him to Alebtander. They fancy that 
when he is once equalled to this king^ it is impos^ble for panegyric 
to soar higher ; they cannot image to-themselves aiiy tlung more 
august; and think they have omitted the stroke which finishes 
the glory of a h^ro, should they not exalt him by this coia|>an<'> 
son. In my opinion, this denotes a false taste, a wrong turiliof 
thinking ; and, if I might be allowed to say it, a want of judg- 
ment, which must naturally shock a reasonable mind. For, as 
Alexander was invested with supreme power, he ought to have 

* Referre in taiito rege piget superbam mutationem vestis, et desideratas liuml jaceA- 
tliiRi adulationes, etiam victis Macedonibus graves, neduiA victoribus ; et fceda suppticia 
et inter vinum et e^las cedes amiconim, et vanitatem ementiends stlrpis, Quid a viol 
amor in dies fieret acrior 1 quid si trux ac pnefervida ira 1 (nee qaicquam dubium inter 
•uiptoroB refero) nuUane iuec danfma imperatoriia virtutibiia ducimus ? Liv. L Ix. n. 18. 
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folfiUed the several duties of the sovereignty. We do not find that 
he possessed the first, the most essential, and most excellent virtues 
of a great prince, which are, to be the father, the guardian, and 
shepherd of his people ; to govern them by good laws ; to make 
their trade, both by sea and land, flourish j toencourage and protect 
arts and sciences, to establish peace and plenty, and not Buffer Ids 
subjects to be in any manner aggrieved or injured ; to maintain an 
agreeable harmony between all orders of the state, and make them 
conspire, in diie proportion, to the public welfare : to employ him- 
self in doing justiqe to all his subjects, to hear their disputes, and 
reconcile them ; to consider himself as the father of his people, as 
obliged to provide for all their necessities, and to procure them the 
several enjoyments of life. Now Alexander, who almost a moment 
after he ascended the throne, left MMedonia, and never returned 
back into it, did not endeavour at any of these things, which how- 
ever are the chief and most substantial duties of a great prince. 

He seems possessed of such quahties only as ar^ of the second 
rpik, I mean those of war, and these are aU extravagant; are car- 
ried to the rashest and^most odious excess, and to the extremes of 
folly and fury; whilst his kingdom is left a prey to the rapine and 
exactions of Antipater ; and all the conquered provinces abandoned 
to the insatiable avarice of the governors, who carried their oppres- 
sions so far, that Alexander was forced to put them to death. Nor 
do his soldiers appear to be better regulated; for these, having plun- 
dered the wealth of the East, after the prince had* given them the 
highest marks of his beneficence, grewiso licentious, so disorderly, 
so debauched and abandoned to vices of every kind, that he was 
forced to pay their debts, by a largess of -1,500,000/. What strange 
men were thepe! how depraved their school! how peraicioils the 
fruit of their victories ! Is it doin^ honour to a prince, is it adonuilg 
his paneg3npic, to compare him with such a model? 

The Romans, indeed, seemed to have held Alexander's memory 
in great veneration ; but I very much question, whether in the vir- 
tuous ages of the commonwealth^ he would have been considered 
as po great a man. Cessar seeing his statue, in a tefnple in Spain,* 
during his government of that country after his pretorship, could 
not forbear groaning and sighing, when he compared the few glori-* 
ous actions achieved by himself, with the mighty exploits of this 
conqueror. It was said that Pompey, in one of his triumphsj ap- 
peam dressed in that king's surtout. Augustus pardoned the 
Alexandrians, for the sake oftheir founder. Caligula, m a ceremony 
in which he assumed the character of a mighty conqueror, wore 
Alexander's coat of mail. But no one earned his veneration for 
this monarch so far as Caracalla. He used the same kind of anns 
ftnd goblets as that prince: he had a Macedonian phalviz in his 

*Dioii. Lzxxv^. p.53.> Aim.d«BeU.MiUiild.p.SS3. Diod. L tt. p. 454. Ut 
LUz.p.fiS3. Id.l.lszTil.p.973. 
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» 
army; he persecuted the Peripatetics, and would have burnt all the 
books of Aristotle their founder, because he was suspected to have 
conspired with those -who poisoned Alexander. 

I believe that I may justly assert^ that, if an impartial person- of 
ffood sense reads Plutarcji's lives of illustrious men with attention, 
3iey will lekve such a tacit and strong imprfession in his mind, as 
' will make him consider Alexander one of the least valuable among 
them. 'But ho^ strong would the contrast be found, had we the 
lives of Epaminondas, of Hannibad, and Scipio, the loss of which 
can never be too much resetted ! » How little would Alexander apr 
peaf, set off with all his titles, and surrounded by all his conquests, 
even if considered in a miUtary hffht, when compared to those heroes, 
who were truly great, and worthy their, exalted reputation ! 

SECT. XX. — 

Reflections on the PerslanB, Greeks, and Macedonians, by Mobs. BAssuet, Bisliop of 
i Meaux. ^ 

The readfer will not be displeased with my inserting here part of 
the admirable reflections of the Bishop of Meaux,* on the charac- 
ter and government of the Persians, Greeks, and Macedonians, with 
.whose history we have been engaged. 

The Greek nations, several of whom had at first lived und6r a 
mon^irchical form of government, having studied the arts of civil 
pblity, imagined they were able to govern themselves, and most of 
their cities formed themselves into commonwealths. But the wise 
legislators, who arose ifi every country, as a Thales, a Pythagoras, 
4 rittacus, a Lycurgus, a Solon, and many others mentioned in his- 
tory, prevented liberty from degenerating into licentiousness. Laws 
Anwn up with great simplicity, and few in number, awed the peo- 
ple, held them in their <luty, and made them all conspire to the gene- 
ralffood of the country. - . 

The idea of liberty which such a condiict inspired was wonder* 
fUl. For the liberty which* the Greeks figured to themselves was 
subject to the law, that is, to reason itself, adknowledged as such by 
thQi whole nation. They would not let men rise to power among 
them. Magistrates, who were feared during their office, became 
afterwards private men, and had no authority but what their expe- 
rience gave them. The law was considered as their sovereign ; it 
was she who appointed magistrates, prescribed the hmits of their 
pow^r, and punished their mal-admimstration. The advantage of 
this goyemmdnt was, that the cili^hsbore so much the greater love 
to their country, as all shared in the government of it ; and ad every 
individual was capable of attaining its highest dignities. 

The stvantage whicli accrued to Greece from j)hilosophy, with 
legajd to the preservation of its form of government, is incredibte. 

DlMourMOiiUiiivenilHistoiy. Pan. ilL chap. i. 
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The greater freedom these nations enjoyed, the ffreater necessity 
there was to settle the laws relating to manners, and those of society, 
agreeably to reason and good i§ense. ^Tom Pythagoras, Tbales, 
AnaKagoras, Socrates, Archytas'^ Plato, Xenop}ion, Aristotle, and a 
multitude more, the Greeks received their noble precepts. 
, But why should we mention philosophers only? The writings of 
even the poets, which were in every body's hands, amused them 
very much, but instructed them still more. The most renowned of 
conquerors considered Homer, as' a master, who taught him to 
govern wisely. - This great poet instructed people, no less happily, 
m obedience, and the duties of a good citizen. 

tVhen the Greeks, thus educated, saw the v delicacy of the Asia- 
tics: their dress and, beauty, emulating that of women, they held 
them in the utmost contempt. But then* form of government, that 
had flo other rule than their prince's will, whi^h took place of all 
laws, not excepting the most sacred, inspired them with horror ; 
and the Barbariaii^ were the most hateful of objects to Greece. 

The G*reeks had Imbibed this hatred in the most'early times,* and 
it was become almost natural to them. A circumstance which 
mp.de them delight so much in Homer's poems, was his celebrating^ 
the advantages and victories of Greece over Asia. On the side of 
Asia was Venus, that is to say, the pleasures, the idle loves, and 
effeminacy : on that of Greece was Juno, or in other words, gravity 
with conjugal affection. Mercury with eloquence, and Jupiter with 
wise policy.* With the Asiatics was Mars, an impe'tuous and brutal 
deity, that is to say, war carried on with fury : with the Greeks, 
Pallas, or, in other words, the science of war an4 valour, conduct- 
ed by reason* The Grecians, from this time, had ever imagined, 
that understanding and true bravery were naturd as well as pecu- 
liar to them. They could not bear the thoughts of Asia's design 
to conquer them ; and in bowing to this yoke, they would have 
thouglit they had subjected virtue to pleasure, the mind to the body, 
and true cpurage to brutal strength, which consisted merely in 
numbers. . 

The Greeks were strongly inspired with these sentiments, wheil 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, and Xerxes,' invaded them T^ith armies 
so prodigiously niimerous as exceeds all beUef. The Persians fiSUnd 
often, to their cost, tte great advantage which discipline has over 
multitudes and confusion ; and how greatly superior cqurage (when 
coiiJucted by skUl) is to a blind impetuosity. 

Persia, after haviog^ been so often conquered by the Greeks, had 
nothing to do but to sow divisipns among them; and the height to 
wfiich conquest had raised the latter, facilitated the design. As 
fe^itj held them in the bands of union, victory and security mstolved 
them*' Having been always used to fight an4 conquer, they no 
sooner believed that they had no longer any thing to feac from the 

^iBocntetlaPtoegyr. tF^t.deLci.LiiL 
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power of the Persiaiis, than they turned their arms afrainst each 
other. 

Among the several republics of which Greece was composed, 
Athens and Lacedaemon were undoubtedly the chief These two 
great commonwealths, whose manners and conduct were directly 
<^posite, perplexed and incommoded one another, in the common 
design they had of subjecting all Greece ; so that they were eter- 
nally at variance, and this more from the contrariety of interests, 
thafi an opposition of tempers and dispositioiv^* 

The Grecian cities would not subject themselves to either : for, 
besides that every one of them desired to live free and independent, 
they were not pleased with the government of either of those two 
coihmonwealths. We have shown, in the course of this history, 
that the Peloponnesian, and other wars, were *either owing to, or 
supported by,- the reciprocal jealousy of Lacedsemon and Athens. 
But at the same time that this jealousy disturbed, it supported 
Greece in some measure ; and kept it from being dependant on 
either of those republics. • 

The Persians soon perceived this state and' condition of Greece; 
after which, the whole secret of their politics was. to keep up these 
Jealousies, and foment these divisions. Lacediempn, being the 
nfost ambitious, ^as the first that made them engage in the Grecian 
quarrels. The Persians took part in them, with a view of subject- 
ing the whole nation ; and industrious to msjf.e the Greeks weaken 
one another, they only waited for the favourable instant to crush 
them altogether. Already the cities of Greece considered,* in their 
wars, only the king of Persia ; whom they called the great king, 
or the kingi by way of eminence, as if they already thought them- 
selves his subjects. However, when Greece was upon the brink 
of slavery, and ready to fall into the hands of the Barbarians, it 
was impossible for the genius, the spirit of the country, not to rouse 
and take the alarm. Agesilaus, kins of Lacedsempnia, made the 
Persians tremble in Asia Minor, and showod that they might be^ 
humbled. Their weakness was still more evident- by the glorious 
retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, who had followed the Younger Cyrus. 

It was then that all Greece saw more plainly than ever, that it 
possessed aj^ invincible body of soldiery, which w^s able to subdue 
all nations ; and that nothing but its. feuds. and divisions could sub- 
ject it to an enemy, who was too weak to resist it when united. 

Philip of Macedon, a prince whose abOities were equal to bus 
valour, took so great advantage of the divisions which'reigned be- 
tween the various cities and commonwealths, that though his tog- 
dom was but small, yet, as it was united^ and his power absolute,, he 
at last, partly by artifice and partly by stren^h, rose to greater 
power than any of the Grecian states, and obliged them aU to march 
Qftaer hiastanduds ^against the common enemy. Thiswais thef* 

• Plat de Leg. ]. tii. boerat In PaMi 
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state of Greece when Philip lost his life, and Alexander his son suc- 
ceeded to his kingdom, and to the designs he had projected. 

The Macedonians, afliis accession, were not only well disciplined 
and inured to toils, hi^t triumphant : and hecome, hy so many suc- 
cesses, almost as much superior to the other Greeks in valour ajMl 
discipline, as the rest of the Greeks were superior to the Persianfi, 
and to such natioBs as resembled theifi. . 

Darius, who reigned over Persia in Alexander's time, was a just, 
brave, and generous prince ; was beldved by his subjects, and want- 
ed neither good sense nor vigour for the execution of his designs. 
But, if we compare the two monarchs ; if we oppose the genius of 
Darius, to the penetrating siiblime one of Alexander ; the valour 
of the former, to the mighty invincible courage, which obstacles 
imim^ted, of the latter ; with that boXmdless desire which Alexan- 
der possessed, of augmenting his glory, and his entire bfeUef that 
all things ought to bend before him, as being formed by Providence 
superior to the rest of mortals ; a belief with which he inspired not 
only his generals', but the -meanest of his soldiers, who thereby rose 
above difficulties, and even above themselves ; the reader will easily 
judffe which of the monarchs was to be victorious. 

If to these considerations we add the advantages which the 
Greeks and Macedonians had over their* enemies, it must be con- 
fessed, that it was impossible for the Persian empire to subsist any 
longer, when invaded by so great a hero, and" by such invincible 
anSes. And thus we discover, at one and the same time, the cir- 
cumstance wh^ch ruined the empire of the Persians, and raised that 
of Alexander. ... 

To smooth his way to victory, the 'Persians happened to lose the 
only general who was able to make head against the Greeks, and 
this was Memnon of Rhodes. So lon^ as Alexander fought against 
this illustrious warrior, he might glory m. having vanquished an ene- 
my worthy of himself. . But in the very infancy of a diversion, 
which began already to distract Greece, Memnon died, after which 
Alexander obliged all things to give way before-him* 

This prince made his entrance into Babylon with a splendour and 
magnificence which had never been seen before ; and, after haying 
revenged Greece, after subduing, with incredible swiftness, all the 
nations subject to Persia ; to secure his new empire on eyery side, 
or rather to satiate his ambition^ and render his name more femous 
than that of Bacchus, he marched into India, and there extended 
hi^ conquests farther than that celebrated conqueror had done. 
But the monarch, whose impetuous career neither deserts, riverss, 
nor mountains, could stop, was obliged to yield to the murmufiB of 
his soldiers, who called aJoud for ease and repose. 

Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and respected, not as a 
conqueror, but as a god. Nevertheless, the formidable empire he 
had acquired, subsisted no longer than his Hfe, which was but short. 
At thirty-three years of age, m the midst of the- grandest designs 
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tiiat ever man fonsed, and flushed with the surest hopes of euccew, 
he died before he had leisure to settle his afffldrs on a solid founda- 
ti<Hn leaving behind him a brother, who v$b£ an idiot, and children 
Ve^ young, all incapable of su^^rtms the weight of such a power. 

But the circumitance which proved most fatal to his family and 
empire, was his having tau^t the generals who survived hmi, to 
breathe nothing but a^ibition and war. He forfsaw the prod^ous 
lengths they would go after his death. To curb their ambitious 
views, and for fear of mistaking in his conjectures, be did not dare 
to name his successor, or the guardian ef his children. He ooiy 
foretold that his iriends would solemnize his obsequies with bloody 
1>attles ; and he expired in the flower of his age, full of the sad 
images of the confusion which would follow his deicLth. 

And indeed, Macedonia, the Idngdom he inherited, which bis 
ancestors had governed during so many ages, was invaded on all 
sides, as a succession that was become vacant; and after being 
long exposed a prey to the strongest, was at last possessed by 
another family. Thus this great conqueror, Uie most renowned the 
world ever saw, was the last kidg o( his fiemuly. Had he lived 
peaceably in Macedon, the greatness of his empire would not have 
proved a temptation to his ^nerals ; and he would have left to his 
children the kingdom he inherited f¥om his uicestors. But rising 
to too exalted a height of power, he proved the destruction of his 
< posterity ; and such was the glorious fruit of aUliis conquests. 
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Troubles whkb followed the death of Alexander. The panitioti of the prorhices vnom 
the generals. Arideu^ elected king. Perdiccas apiwinted his guardian, and regoi 
of the empire. 

In relating the death of Alexander the Great, I mentioned tht 
many troubles and commotions that 'arose in the army on the fhrst 
news of that event. All the troops in general, soldiers as well to 
officers, had their thoughts entirely taken up at first with the loss 
of a prince whom they loved as a father, and revereniced almost as 
a god, and abandoned themselves without reserve to grief and tears. 
A mournful silence reigned at fiist throughout the camp ; but this 
was soon succeeded by dismal sighs and cries, which spoke the' 
true language of the heart, and in which that vain ostentation of 
sorrow, which is too pflen paid to custom and decorum on such 
occasions,"" had no share. - * 

When the first impressions of grief had given place tb reflectbn, 
the^ began to consider, with the utmost cpnstemation, the state in 
which the death of Alexander had left them. They found them- 
selves at an infinite distance from, their native country, and amidst 
a people lately subdued, so little accustomed to their new yoke, 
that they were hardly acquainted, with their present masters, and 
had not aa yet had sufficient titne to forget t^eir ancient lawa^ and 
that fprm of government under which tkey had idways lived. 
What measures could be taken to keep k country of such vast 

* PaHimrileDliaetgeinitai; nihil cooipodtnm in oflieBtatfoneiik--«ltfibBMBrebaii[t 
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extent in subjection? how could it be possible to suppress those 
seditions and revolts which would naturally break out on all sides 
in that decisive moment ? what expedients could be formed to re- 
stram those troops within the limits of their duty, who had so lonff 
been habituated to complaints and murmurs, and were commanded 
by chiefe, whose several views and pretensions. were so different? 

The only remedy for these various calamities seemed to consist 
in a speedy nomination of a successor to Alexander ; and the troops, 
as well as the oflScers, and the whole Macedonian state, seemed at 
first to be very desirous of Jthis expediient : and, indeed, their com^ 
mon interest and security, with the preservation of their new con- 
quests, amidst the barbarous nations that surrounded them, made 
it necessary for them to consider this election as their first and 
most important care, and to turn their thoughts to the choice of a 
person qualified to fill so arduous a station, and sustain the weight 
of it in such a manner as to be capable of maintaining general 
order and tranquillity. But it had already been written,* " That 
the kingdom of Alexander should be divided and rent asunder after 
his death," and that it should not be transmitted in the usual man- 
ner to his posterity. No efforts of human wisdom couldestablish 
a sole successor to that prince. In vain did they deliberate, con- 
sult, and decide ;t nothing could be executed contrary to the pre- 
ordained event, or, at least, nothing short of it could possibly subsist. 
A superior and invisible Power had already disposed of the king- 
dom, and divided it by an ilaevitable decree, as will be evident in 
the sequel. The circumstances of this partition bad been de- 
nounced near three centuS-iefe before this time ; the portions of it 
had already. been assigned to different possessors, and nothing could 
frustrate that division, which was' only to be deferred for a few 
years. TlH the arrival of that period, men indeed might raise 
commotions, and concert a variety of movements;, bujt all their 
effort* would only tend to the accomplishment of what had been 
ordained by the sovereign Master of kingdoms, and of what had 
been foretold by his prophet. 

Alexander had a son by Barsma, and had conferred the name of 
Hercules upon him. ]Roxana, another of his wives, was advanced 
in Iwr pregnancy when that prince died. He had likewise a natural 
brotiier, called AridsBUs ; but he would not upon' his death-bed dis- 
pose of his dominions in favour of any heir; for which reason this 
vast empire, which no longer had a master to sway it, became a 
source of competition and wars, as Alexander had plainly, foreseen, 
when he declared that his. friends w6uld celebrate his fimeral with 
bloody battles. 

The division was augmented by the equality among the generals 
of the arjfiy, none of whom was so superior, to his colfeagues» 
either by birth or merit, as to induce them to offer him biO 

, *Daii.sL4. t Nonerit-^iioiiitabi^iKmfiet. Iro^. 
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©mpiM^ ond-submit to his authority. The cavalry were desirous that 
Ari^tw should succeed Ale^^ander. His undefstaoding had he^ii'v 
impaired ever since he^hiML been afflicted ii) his infancy with a 
violent indisposition, occasioned, as was pretended, by some par- 
ticular drink w^ch had been g[iven him < by (^ympias, and which 
had disordered his senses. TMs ambitious princesa'beinff apprc^* " 
h^nsive that the engaging qualities she discovered in Aridens,' 
would be so uaany obstacles to the greatness of her son AlexandeF* 
thought it expedient to have recourse to the crimiilal pr^alitiaa 
already mentioned. The inftntry had declared agaiiist tfcis prince,/ 
und were headed by Ptojemyfand dtHet clne& of great repiftation^ 
vho be^an each to think of their own particular estabhshment* 
For a sudden revolution had taken dlace in the' mii)^ of these oSI*^ ^ 
cers, and caused them to oontemn the rank of private persons, and 
aQ dependency and sT^borditiation, With^a vieV of ^irW to Birve*^ 
reign-pow.^r,>vhich had never^mpleyed their th<^ghts till then, and^ 
to whifih t^ey never thought themselves qualified to pretend before 
this conjuncture bir. affairs. : * ^ .. ' ' " 

These disputes,* which engaged-'th^ minds of all parties, delayed 
the int^rme^ of Alexander for the space of seven days ; ^d, if 
We ipay credit some {luthors, the. body qontinued imcorrupt^d all 
that tfoie. ^It w^ afterwards delivered to the .Egyptiana and 
Chaldeans, who fembabned it after- their ms^nnev ; and AHdeeus,JL 
diffe^ertt' person fromiiitn I have already mentioned, wi^ Icliarged 
with the care of conveying it to Alexandria. " f ; 

After a variety of troubles and agitations liad intervenedyth^ . 
principal officers assetiibled' at a Conference; where it was unaj^- 
mously concluded, that Aridsins should be king, or rathef ,;thit he 
shquld be Invi^sted witl^ the shadow of royalty. The infiiiaky of 
mihd, which>oush,t to have excluded him from the throne, was the 
very fnptive of wieir. advancing -him ttf it, aiid united aH snffrajres in 
' his favour. 'It favoured the hopes and pretensions of all th^ duefe, 
and^ covered their desi^fiisi 'ft.^Vas also '^agreed in this assembly,' 
that if Rbxaiia, who was then in the sixth or eighth month of 
her pregn^cy^ should^ haVe* a.son, £e should 1ae associated with. 
Aridteus *iq th^ thione. Perdiccas, to wbpm Alexander on ^is death- 
bed had left his ring, had th^^rsoh of the prince consigned to hie 
care' ?is" a guardiai^, and was constituted regent of the'.fcingdom. 

The Same assembly. Whatever respect'they mdgHt.bear to the me- 
mpfy ofAlexandei'j.thou^t 'fit to annul some of-his regulation&t, 
which Vould have been destructive, to the state, and have exhausted 
his treasury.' He had ffiVen orders for six temples to be erected in 
iMirticular citie?^whic^ he had nainied, and had fixed the expensed of 
^^ch of these structjures at 500 tdents, which amount to SOOjQOO 
^rownsw He Imd likewwe ordered k pyramid to be raised ovef the 
tpmb of his father Pfaiiip;Wl)ichwas to be dniflhed with agranc^nr 

'^aCurULx. Jiii«k.LiilL ]Mod.l»tTitt. . 
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a|id magrnificence eqfialio that in Egypt, esteemed oneof the'seren 
wonders of die world. He had likewise planned other expenses of 
the like kindf which were prudently revoked' hy the issemhly.. 

Wi\hin ^ short, time after Uiese proceeding,* Roxana was deli- 
vered of a. son, who was named Alexander, aaa~ acknowledgred king, 
•jointly with Aridteiis^ Bat neither of these princes posses^d any 
Ihing indre than the name of. royalty, as all authorit}^ was entirely 
lodged in jthe great lords and generals, who had dividedthe provinces 
anjoug.themaelves.-^ ^, . 

. In 'Europe; Thrate and the adjacent regions were consigned to 
Lysimachus ; and Macedonia, Bpirus,,fLnd .Greece, were idlotted to 
Antipater and Cratferus. ^ . • V 

■ In Africa; Egypt and the other conquests* of Alexander in Libya 
and'Cyrenaiea, ^ere i^sign^d to Ptolemy the ^eon of.LagU6,.with 
that .part of Arabia which borders on Egypt. The Qionth of Thoth 
M(i the autumn is, the epocha from whence the yepis*of the empire 
of the Lagides in Egypt begin ^ be computed ; though Ptolemy did 
not assume'the tiUe of king, in conjunction ^it^th-the other successors 
of Alexander, till ahoi^t 17 years ailer this eten£. . 

In the Lesser Asia; Lycia,Painphylia, and .the greater Phrygia, 
wete giv€to to Antigpnus ^ Caria, to Cassander ; Lydia, to Me- 
nandert the lesser ?hrygia, to 3Iieonatu»; Armenia, to Neoptole- 
mus ; Gappadocili and Paphlaj^onia, to Eumenefi. .These two pro-" 
vinces iiad never been compfetely subjected by the Macedoliians,. 
and Ariarathes,king cf Cappadocia, continued td govern them asfor- 
mejly^ AleScander, having advanced with So mu^ rapidity to his 
olhef conquests, as lefl him no inclination to a^use himself with 
the entire reduction of that province, contented;hinjself with a slight 
submission. - l -.' ' . - 

Syria and Phoenicia fell toLaomedon ; one of the. twblMedias 
to Atrdpates, and the other to Perdv^cas.- Persia waa assigned to 
Peucestes { Babylonia to Archon ; Mesopotamia, to Arcesilaa; Par^ 
thia and H3rrcania,to Phratapfaern^s; -Bactiiana and Sogdiana to 
Philip; the other regions were -divided* among ^«iejSs whose 
names are now but litue known. •■•••*. • ♦" , 

Seleucus Uie son of Antiochus, was placed at tlie^ieAd of the ca- 
valry of the allies, which was a post.of greit impotttfnee ; and Cas- 
sander, the son of Antipater, cqmmanded the companies of guards. 

The Upper Asia, which eSrtends ah^osi to India, and even India 
also, were left in the possession pf ^lose who hadbeen appeiiited go- 
vernors of Jthose countries by Alexander. , . .. : 

The same disposition generallvjprevailed in aU the provinces I 
havetdready mentioned; and it is in this sense diat most interpre- 
ters explain that passage in the 'Ma^cabeei,f which declares, that 
Alexander, having assembled the creatmen^ of his court who had 
be^i brought up with him, divided ms kjupgdoin kmong the^i' in hig 

■ -* Diod.;! zvlU. p. 967, S88. Juptia, 1. xiii. c. 4. O. l>m.A, X. c U. 1 1 B|icctf> 
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lifeHEimek And ibdeed it waa very pDobabl^, thai this i^dnce, wh^lie 
saw bis death.appi^cbmg, ilnd had Boindinatioii to nominate a sole 
Bucfoessor himsetf, was contented with confinnin^ each oT his ofSL- 
oers in the g^venunent he had fermerly a^i^ed then^^ which is 
su^cient to aathori2e the declaration of the Maccabees, << That he 
divided his kingdom amongst them whilst he was living." 

This partition was only the work of -man, and its duration wad.htrt' 

short. That being, who rei^ alone, and is. the only King of li^es, 

had decreed a difierent distribution. ^ He ha4 assigned to each hie 

, portion, and marked out its boundaries and extent, and hisjdispesi- 

tion al6J[^e was to subsist. .^ ■ * 

The partition conohided upon in the assembly was the souioc^of' 
vanclus divisions and' wars, as wrUi be etid^nt in the' series of. this 
history, each ef these governors claiming the exercise of. an, ind0- . 
pendent and sovereiygn power in bis pf»rticular providee. Tliey howr 
ever paid that veherafion to the memory 6f Alexander,* as •not -to 
assume thet^e o^ king, till all the race of that monarchy wi^o Jmd 
been pla9ed upon the throne, wjsre extinct. 

Among the eovernors of fheJptt>vince8 I Have mentionedjtsjitM 
cUstingiushed themselves more than others' by their reputation, merits 
and cabals; and formed different^ pailies, to which the othpi^ .ad- 
hered, agreeably- to their particular views, either'df interest or am-' 
bitiOn. For it is not to be imagined that .the resolution^, whii^h 
aie foitned m conjunctnres of thisnature, are much influenced by#> 
^votWMi to the public good. * ' ., 

" 'Eum^es must,t however, be excepted; -for he tipdoubtedlj("^^a8 
the inost vi^uous man amoo^ all the j^ovembrs, and had ho supe- 
rior in teue bravery. He was always firm in th&interest of the two, 
kings, from, a principle of true probity. He was a native of Cfardia, 
a city of Tiurace,^and his birtb wag^ but obscure. Phibp, who had 
observed excellent qualities .in him in his youtli, kept hnn near hiis 
own person in the qudbty of 'secretary, and reposed great confidence 
in him^ He ^as eqiia% esteemed by Alexander, who treated hiQi 
with jBxtraprdinarymarks-of his fiito\ir. JBfeTsida, the first lidy for 
whoin^this prince had entertained a passion-in Aaa, and, by iz^om 
he^h^ada son named Hercules, had a sister of tb^ Same name with' 
her own, and the kinF.gave her in-mamage t<rEumeries.| We 
shall see by the event uiat ttiis prddent favourite condaoted himself 
in such a manned as jusdy entitled him to the favour of those two 
prinoes, even aifter their. deatl^ and all' Ink sentiments^ and actions 
will make it ^evident ^at a inan may be a plebeian by birth» an^ yejt- 
viBry noble by disposition. ' -% 

JL bftve already intimated,} that Syislranbis, ^ho had patienQjr 
supported the death of her father, husband, and son, could not sur^g^ 
the loss- of AIexander.|| The death of this princess was soon'fbllow^cf 

* Justin. L XV. c. 2.' ' t Plutr in Eumen. p. 583. Cora. Nep. in EiuntOr el h • 

1 Arrian aailpft bim aaoibflt wife, I. vii. ^ 278. $ Q. Curt. L z.c.^ Plot. 
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bjr that of the two gmi^'daiM^ht&a^Qpaim,^ 
an^ Drybetis, the relict of I^phi^stion. Roxana, who was appre- 
hensive lest Statira should be' pregoaift* by Alexander as w^U as 
herself, and that the birth 6f a prince would frustrate the measiures 
which had been taken to secure (he succ^^n to the son she foped 
to Tfiavej prevailed^upon the two sisters to visit her, and ^secretly de- 
istroyed tbem in concert with Perdiccas,ler only confidant in that 
impious pro^jeeding. . ^ - 

It is now time to enter upon a detail of those actions that were per- 
formed by the successors of ^exander. I shall therefore begin with 
the defection of the: Greeks in.tJpper Asia^and with the^war which 
Antipater had to sustain. sgainst Greece; l^cause thvse transactions 
are most^ detached> and in a manner distinct, fipm the otheY evente. 

— 'sect. n.. > . 

ThorrevoItoftii^GreeKi in Upper Aria.. The (inpr^flBioni op^ asUMied by the nettvof 
. ^^Ander^s death at Athens.. > The expedition of Antipater into Greece. ' He is firsl 
defeated, tod afterwards victorious. Makes himself master of Atheds, an^ leaves a 
fVriaos tbere. The flight and deatli of Demdstbenea. ^ ' . 

A. M. 3^. ,^he Greeks,* whom Alexander ha4 established. 

Ant 3, c. 333. jn-the form of colpnie8,.in the provinces of Uppdr 
Apia^ continued with reluctapce in those settlements, because they 

^d not experience that delight and •satisfaction with which they had 

Ottered themsel^es^^d had long cherished anaiil^t mmimio! 

-retummg to thi^ own country. They^hi^d not however dared- to 
discover. theif uneasiness whilst Alexander yff^B living, but the mo- 
ment they rec^^ed intelligence of his death, they openly declared 
their; intentioiis. They armed 2OiO0Q ibot, all warlike, and ei^- 
rienced soldiers, with 3000 horsey and having plieiced Philo at theu* 
head,' they prepared ifbr their departure, without taking counsel, or 
receiving orders from any but theoj^selves, tis if they h^d been sub- 
ject 1^ no. authority, and no longer ac;knowledffied any superiqrl 

Perdiccas, who foresaw tlie consequence^^of such an enterprise, 
at a time when every thing waam motion^apd when the troops, as 
Well as their offie^rs^breathed nothing,bat independencei sent PilihoB 
to oppose ti^em* » .* ^ ' .\ . 

^ The merit of tWs officer was acknowledged by jdl ; and he'^will- 
ingly^chatged himself with thi^ commission, in. expectation of gain 
ing^6ver thoseXireeks, and of pro cu ring himself some considerable 

'establishment i^ Upper Asia by their means. Perdiccas, being 

. acquainted- with his design, gave a very surprising ordet to the 
Macedonians whom he sent with that general, which Vvas to exter- 

.'I^inate the revolters entirely. Pithon, on his arrival, brpi^ghtover, 
•By money, 3000 Greeks, who turned their backs in the battle, asnt 
•were the occasion of his obtaining a complete victory. The vaa- 

» • ♦Diod.Lxviii.p. 591,5»a. - ' . 
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quished troops sunendered, but made the pigesenradon of their lives 
afid Hberties tHe coifdition of t^heir 'submittinfi^ to the conqueror. 
Phis was exactly agreeable to Filhon's desi^, but he was np longer 
mastejr or its executicm.' The Macedonians thinking it incunbent 
on Ihem to accomplish the orders of Perdiccas, iii^iimanly daugh- 
lered all thie Greeks, without the least regard to, the terms they had 
- gratited them. Pithon being thus defeated in his views, returned 
with the Macedonians to Perdiccas. 

This expedition was soon succeeded by the Grecian war.* The 
news of ^exander's death Veing broiight to Athens, had excited 
great rumours, and occasiotiedd joy that was almost universal. 
The people,.who had long sustained with reluctance the yoke which 
the Macedonians had imposed on Greece, /nade liberty the subject 
of all their discourse : they breathed notlnijg but war, and aban- 
doned^ themselves to .all tli,e extravagant emotions of a senseless and 
excessive joy; Phocion, who was a person of wisdom and modera- 
tion-, and doubted the truth' of the'lhteUigence they had feceiyed, 
endeavoured to tslm the turbulency of tneir minds, and to chock 
these impetudns sallies', jfvhich rendered them incapable of counsel 
and sedate reflectipn. As the 'generalitt of the orators, notwith- 
standing all his relrnonstrances', excJairaea that the news was true, 
and that Alexahcjer was certainly dead,' Phocion rose up, and ex- 
pressed himself in this msywier; ." If he be really dead to-day, he 
will likewise be so' to-mo*Tow and the. next day, 90 that .we shall 
have time* enougt to deliberate in a calm n[ianner, and with a great- 
er security." r , • -, ' ' ' 

, Lepsthenes; who was the «:first. that published this adcount at 
Athene, wascontinuially'hsa'angu-ing tlie people with -excessive aif- 
,ro^ance and vanity. Phocion, who was tried with his speeches, 
said to him, "Young m^, your discourse rei^embles the cypreiss, 
which is tall and spreading, biij beai^ no fruit." He ^ve great 
offence, by oppoOing the inclinations of the people in so sjO^nuoUi^ a 
manner^ apd Hypendes rising up^ asked him this question ; "When 
would you advise' tile Athenians to* make- war?" ** As soon," replij^ 
. Phpcipn, «-as I see the ^oung meff firmly resolved to observe a strict 
disci^ine; the rich "disposed to conttifiute, according to theif abili- 
ties, to the expense of a war ;%nd whe'ii the orators no.*lbng^r rob the 
public.?: V '' * , ' '• / ' ' ' I , ' ' 

All the rerik)n6tranc6s of Phocipn were ineffectual f 9 WW wti 
resolve J upon-, and a deputation agreed to be seat to all the stMM 
of Greece, to. engage tiieir accession to the league. This is the 
war in which aH the Greeks, except the Thebans, united to main- 
tain the liberty of their countryrunder the conduct of Leosthenes, 
^Lgaiihst Anti^ter ; ajQd it was called the Lamian war, from the 
name of a city whtere the latter was defeated in the first battle. 

DeihdBthened,t who was then in exile at Megara,but who amidst 

* Plot la Flioc P( TSO, TSB. t Plut. in D«nK»8tb. p. 858. Jintin. 1. xiii. t . S. 
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bis misfortfines always retained an ardent zeal ferine interest df 
jbis country -and the defence of the common liberty, joined hiinself 
with the Athenian aihbassadbrs sent into Peloponnesus, and having 
seconded their remonstrances in a -wonderful manner by the force 
of his eloquence, he engaged Sicyon, Argos, Corihtii, and'the other 
citiee of Peloponnesus, to accede to the league. - ~ 

The Athemans, struck with athniration at a zeal so noble and** 
generous, inmiediat^ly passed a decree to recall him fi;om banish- 
ment. A g-alley with three ranks of oars was despatched to hin? 
At iBgina ; and, when he entered the port of Pineus, all the ma- - 
gistrates and priests advanced out of the city,' and all the citizens 
crowded to meet that illu&tribus exile, and .received him wiHi the^ 
utmost xlemonstrations of 'affection and Joy, blended at the same 
time with an air of soin-ow and repentance, ^r the injury theyiiad 
done him. Demosthenes was sensiUy i^ected withthe extraordi- 
nary honours that were rendered him; and whilst he returned as it, 
were in triumph to his country^ amidst jthe acclamatiohs of the peo- 
ple, iie lifted up his hands towards heaven to tharifc the gods for sa 
^lustrious a protection^ and. congratulated^ himself on tl^hcdding a 
day more glorious to hun, than thai had proved . to'*Alcibiad6s, on 
which he returned from his exile. For, his feflow-Qitiifens refceived 
him ifront the pure eflfect of desire and good- will ; whereas the re- 
ception of Alcibiades was hot entirely voluntary, some cdmpulsion 
Veing put upon th^ir incliha;tibn's. 

The generality of those who were far advanced in years»* were 
extremely appreieflsive of the event of a wtfr, whicbiad been un- 
dertaken with too much precipitation^ and without examining into 
th^ieonsequendes with all the attention and sedat^nesstbat ati eur 
tetprise.{>f so much importance required. . They were sensible also, 
that there was no necessity, for (^daring themselves so openly 
against the Macedonians, whpse v$teran troops' were very fbrmida- 
bte ; and the example of Thebes, which was destroyed by the fitune 
temerity of conduct, added to their consterniition. ' But the, orator^, 
who derived their advantages, from the distraction of the public 
affairs, and to ^homyaccordixig to the obseryatiorf of Philip, war 
was peafce,, and peace war, woujd not allow the. people titneto de- 
liberate maturely cm the Affairs propo^fd tp tKeif consideration, but 
drew them into then* sentiment^ ^bv*a fallacious eloquence, which 
presented them with nothmg but.ice^es of future conquest and 
triumphs. ^. • ' V ' 

Demosthenes and.Phocion, who wanted neither zeal. nor- pra- 
if^jicBy were of different.sentiments'on this,«€casion, which was no 
exti^rdinary circumstance with respect to them. It is not my 

Srovince to determine which of them had reason on his «de: "but, 
I such a perplexing conjecture as this, there is^othing -surgrismg 
ia a <^0ntrariety (^ opinions, though the result of gbOd intentions 

•Dlod.l.xviiLp.5M~-5». > • 
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on both sides. Phocion's scheme was, pe^a]^, the most prudent^ 
and that of £)emostheAes the most* glorious. 

Be that as it may, a considerable army was raisied, and a very 
numerous fleet fitted out. . All the citizens who were under theiige 
of forty j and capable of bearing arms, were drawn out. Of the ten 
tribes that composed the repubhc, three were left for the defence 
of Attica, the rest marched out with the other alUes under the 
command of Lepsthenes. . 

Aptipater was far from being indolent during these ti^nsactions 
in Greece, of which he had been apprized, and he had sent to Leo- 
natus in Phrygia, and to Crateruain CiUcia*, to urge them to come 
to his assistance ; but before the arrival of the expected succours, 
be marched at the head of oftly 13,000 Macedonians and 600 horse ; 
the Irequent recruits which he had sent Alexander, having left him 
no^iore troops in all the country. . . . ' 

It is surprising that-Antipater should attempt to give battle to 
the united forces of all Greece with such a handful of men; but he 
undoubtedly imagined, that the Greeks were no longer actuated by 
their ancient zead and ardour for liberty, and that they ceased to , 
consider it as'Such. an inestimable advantage, us ought to inspire 
them with- a reMutionta. venture their lives and fortunes for its 
preservation.. He flattered himself that they had begun to fami- * 
liarize themselves with subjections and indeed tins was the dis- 
position of the Greek? at that time ; in whom appeared no loi^r 
the descendants of, those who had so gallantly sustained. all- the 
efforts of the East, ajid fought against a millTon of men for the. 
preservation, of their freedomi 

Antipater advanced towards Thessaly, and was followed by his 
fleet, which'cruised blpng the sea-coasts. >It consisted of 110 tri- 
remeSf or galleys of three benches of. oars. The Tliessalians de- 
clared at first in his faVour; but having afterwards changed their 
sentiments, they joined the Athenians^) tjctd supplied them vntlK a 
strong body of horse.'- ^ 

As the army of the Athenians and their allies was- much mor^ 
numerous than that of the Macedonians, Antinat^r could not sup- 
port the charge, imd was defeated m the^first batde. As he durst 
not hazard a second, and was in ilo conditio&to make a safe retreat , 
into Macedonia; he'shut hitnself up in Lamia,a spiaUcity in Thes- 
saly; in ord^r, to wait for succours- that were to be tr^uismitted -to 
him from Asid, and he fortified himself in that place, winch was 
soon besieged by the Athenians. 

The assault was carried on with great bravery against the town, 
and the resistance was equally vigorous. Leosthenes, after several 
^tempts, despairing to carry it by force, changed the siege into a 
blockade, in order to conquer the place by famine. He surroimded 
it witb a,.wall of circumvallation, and a very deep ditch, and by 
these means cut off all supplies of provision. The city soon be- 
r sensible of the growing scarcity, and the besieged began to 
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be seriotoly- disposed to simender; when Leosthenee, in a sally 
they made upon/ him, recwved a Considerable wound, which renderr 
ed it h^essftry for. him to be carried to his tent./ Upon which the 
6bHmiahd of the army was consigned to Antiphilus, who was equally 
esteebaed by the troops for his valour aifid ability. . 

A. M. 3692; Lconatus,* ia the mean time, was marchinff to 

Ant. J. c. 322. the assistance 'of the , Macedonians besieged in 
Lamia; and was commissioned, as well as Antigonus, by an agree- 
ment made between the generals, to establish Eumenes in Cappa- 
docia by force of arms ; but they took other measures, iii consequence 
of ^me private views. I^natus, who reposed an entire i^n£dence 
ill Eumenes, declared to him at partinff, that the engagement to 
assist Antipater was a merej)retext, and that his ^eaJ intention was 
to advance into ftreece^in order to make Jiiniself master of MAee- 
* donia* He, at the same time, showed him lettei^ from Cleopatra, 
the sister of Alexander, who invited him to com4 tokPella, and- pro- 
mised to espouse him. Leonatus being arrived within a little dis- 
tance of Lamia, marched directly against the enemy, with 20,000 
foot and 2500 horse. Prosperity had introdticed disorder jbfltb the 
Grecian army; severfd parties of. soldiers dreW off, and retired into 
their own countrj" on various pretexts, which greatly diminished 
thfe number of the troops, wIk) were now reduced tGL,22,000 fijrot. 
The cavalry amounted to 35<l0, 2000 of whom werfe Thessalians; 
and as they constituted the main strength of f he army, bo all hopes 
of Success were founded in them ; and accordingly, when the battle 
was fought, this body ofJiorse had the greatest ^are in the victory 
that was obtained. They were commanded by Menon. Leonatus, 
coveredwith wounds', lost his lifein the field of battle, and was 
conveyed into the camp by his troops. " The Macedoitian phalanx, 
greatly dreaded the shock bf the cavalry, and hadf therefore retreat- 
ed to eijainejices, whither tlie Thessalians could jiot. pursue them. 
The 'Gl«eeks having carried off their dead; erected a trophy, and 
retired. . . » -* " * . . \ , • 

^ Tht3 whole conversation -at Athens turned upon the glorious- ex- 
ploits of Leosthenep,t. wJio survived his honours but a short time. 
A universal joy spread through the city ^ fe^ivals were celebrated, 
and sacriiSces offered withbut intermission, to t^tify thgilr gratitude 
to the gods for i^ltheadvaBtagesthey had obtained." The enemies 
6f Phocion,*thiriing tcJ'mortity him in the mo^ sensible, nianni^r, 
and reduce him to: an incapacity of justifying his constant Opposi-: 
tion 16 that war, asked ^liiii, if he. would not nave rejoiced to have 
performed so many gloriotts actions? *« Undoubtedly I would," 
replied PhOcion'; " but I would not -at th^ same' tifneAavO' neglect- 
ed to offer the advice I gave«"| He did npt think that a judgment 
ought to be formed of any "particular counsel from mere success, 



* Plut !■ EuneK. p, 584. ' ' f Plat in Phoc p. 79S: t Nob imomrHqmi 
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but ifath«r from the nalur^ and solidity of the cotfUael i^lf ; and 
he (£d not retrsLct bis sentiments, because those of an oppositenna- 
ture had been successful, which only proved the latter more fortu- 
nate, biit not more judicious. And as these agreeable advices came 

, thick upon each other, Phocion, who was apprehensive of the sequel, 
cried out, " When shall we< cease to cpnquer ?" > 

Antipater was obhged to surrender by capitulation, but history 
M^ not transmitted to us the conditions of the treaty. The event 
only makesit evident, that Leosthenes compelled' him to surrender 
at discretion, and he himself died a few days aft^ of the wounds 
he had received at the siege. Anti^iater havi^^quitted Lamia the 
day after the battle, for he seems. to have been favourably treated, 
Jomed the remains of the army of Leonatus, and took uikm him 
the command of those troops. ^ He Was extremely cautious of 
hazarding a second battle, ^d kept with his troops, lik^ a judiqious 
i^id experienced, general, <on eminences. inaccessible to the enen^^ 
cavalry.- Antiphilus, the general of the iGreeks, remained with nis 
troops in Thessaly, and ccmtented himself with observing the mo- 
tions ^of Antipafer. , , 

. ^Olitus^who connnanded the Macedonian fl^t, 5btained, much 
about the same time, two'victories near the islands of Echinades, 
over E6tion th^ admiral^of the -Athenian navy. 

Cratetus,^ who had long been exj^ected, arrived at last in Thes- 
saly, and halted at theiiver Peneus. \He resigned the command 
to Aniipat€X, and wts cdfifented to serve upder hina. , Th© treopsr 
he had brought thither amounted, in conjcmction with those of Leo- 
natus, to above 40^000 foot, 3000 irchers or slingers, and 5000 hone. 
The army of the aU^s was much inferior in number, and consisted 
of.no more than 2^jD00 foot anil 3300 hoiW. MiUtary discipline 
had been mufch neglected among them, after the victories they had 
obtained. A cpi^iderable battle w&s fought near Granon, in which 
the Greeks were defeated ; they, however, lost but few troops, and 

*jeyen that disadvantage was occasioned by the licentious conduct of 
tbe soldiers, and the small authonty of the chiefs, who were inca- 
pable of enforcing obedience to their commatidi^. 

Antiphilus and Menbn, the two generals of the Grecian army, 
assembled a council the next day, to deliberate, whether they 
ehould wait'th^ return of those troops who had retired into their 
Qwn country, or propose terms of accommodation to the enemy. 
The colmcil declared in favour of the- latter; upon which deputies 
Itvejre immediately despatched to the enemy's camp in the name of 
all the alUes. Antipater reined, that he would enter into a separata 
treaty with each oFthe cities, persuading himself that he shpuld 

.^ihtate the accomplishment of his' desigus by this proceeding; 
and- he was not deceived in his Opinion. His' answer broke off tie 

' negotiation ; and thrmomient he p^esiented himself before the ciU^ 
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of the aJlies,-tiiey disbanded their troops, and snrrei^ered up their 
liberties in the most pusillanimous manner, each city being solely 
attentive to its separate advantage. . . -^ 

This circumstance is a sufficient confirmation oTwbat I hate 
formerly observed with relation to the present disposition of the 
people of Gijeece. They were no longer animated with th& noble 
zeal of those aiicient assertory of liberty, who devoted their whole 
Attention to the good of the public and the gloiy of the. nation ; who' 
<;onsidered the danger of their neighbours and allies as their ^own, 
and marched with the utmost expedition to their assistance upon 
the first signal of their distress. Whereas now, when a formidable 
enemy appeared at the gates of Athens, all the republics of Greec^ 
had neither activity nor vigour r JPeloporinesus continued without 
motion, and Sparta was as little heard of as if she had never eki^t- 
ed : unhappy effects of the mutual jealousy which those people bad 
conceived against each other ,^ and of their disregard to Ihe common 
liberty, in consequence oif a fatal lethargy into which they Were 
sunk amidst the greatest dangers ! These are symptoms" which 
pr6gnosticate>nd prepare the way for approaching decMeand ndn. 

Antipater improved thip desertion to his pvni ^dvMiti^^/and 
marched immediately to Athens, which saw herself aban£ined by 
all her allies, and conse(]|uenUy in no condition to defend herseu 
Against a powerful and Victorious enemy. Before lie entered the 
city, Demosthenes, -and all those of his party, who maybe con- 
sidered 9ff the last true Greeks, and the defenders' of expiimg 
liberty , retired from that place ; and the people, in ^rder to tr^insfer 
from tl^emselves to tliose great men the reproach resulting from 
their declaration of war ao-ainst-^Antipater, and likewise to bbtkin 
his good graces, condemned them to die by a ^cree which'Demad^ 
prepared. The reader has not f6rgot,.that these aratlie same peo- 
ple who had lately recalled Demosthenes by a decree so p^nch for 
nis honour, and had received h^ in ttiumpb. . ' . ^ 

The same Demades procured a second decree for sending am-' 
bassadors to Antipater, who Was then at Thebes, and that they 
should be invested with full powers to negotiate_a treaty of peade 
. witiv him. Phocibh liims^lf was at their head ; and the-conqiierop 
declared, that he expected the Athenians shoifld entirely- submit 
the ternk to hi^ regulation, in the manner as he himself had acted, 
^heh he was besieged fii the- city of Lamia, and hadconforflied to 
the capitulation imposed upoA him by Leosthenes their general. 

Phoeion returned to acquaint thh Athenians with this answer, 
and they were compelled to acquiesce in the ^conditidns, however - 
•rigid they might' api)ear. He then cam^ baclr to Thebes with the 
rest of the ambassadors, with whom Xenocrates had been asd^ 
ciated, hi hopes that the appearance ^one of-so celebrated a phi- 
losopher would ini^ii^ Antipater With re^peqt,and induce him to 

. ♦Plttt,lBPhocp.758,754. 
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pay homage to his yurtae."' BiNt ^surely they must hdve been little 
acquainted with the heart of man, and particularly with the violent 
and inhuman disposition of Antipater, to be capable of flattering 
themselves, that an enemy, with whom they had been enga^^d in 
an open i^ar, wbuld renounce * his advaiitagei through any i^uce- 
ment of respect for the virtue of a single man, or in consequ^nco 
of an harangue uttered by a philosopher who had declared against 
him. AntiMter would not even condescend to cast his eyes upon' 
him; and when he was preparing to enter upon the conference, for 
he was commissioned to be the shaker on this occasion, he inter- 
rupted him in a very abrupt manner; and perceiving that he' con- 
tinued his discourse, conMnanded him to be ^ent. But he did not 
treat Phocion in tjie same manner ; for after he had attended^ his. 
discourse, he'repUed, " That he was^disposed to^ontract a friends 
ship imd alliance with the Athenians on the fc^owing conditions : 
They should deliver, up Demosthenes and Hyperides to him ; the 
government should be restored^ its ancient plan, by which all em- 
ployments in the state were to be conferred upon the rich ; that 
they should receive a garrison in the port of Munychia; that they 
should defray all the expenses of the war, and also pay a jarge sum, 
the amount of which should be settled." . Thus according to Dio- 
dorus, none but those whose yearly- income^ exceeded 200Q drachmae, 
were to be admitted into any share of the government for the 
future, or to have any right to vote. Antipater intended to make 
himself absolute master of Athens by this r^gblat^on, being very 
sensible that the r;ch men, who enjc^ed pubUc employments, and 
had large revenues,would become his dependents much more effec- 
tually than a poor and despicable' populace, who had ^nothing to 
bse, and who would be only guidQ.crby their own caprice. 
' Altthe-ahibassadors^but Xenocrates were well contented with 
these conditions, which they thougbt were very moderate, consider- 
ing their present^situation ; but that philosopher judged otherwise. 
»'They are very moderate for-slaves^" said he, "but extremely 
severe for fr^e men." ' " . ^ ; 

.The Athenians therefore Were compelled to receive/into Muny- 
chia a'Macedonianffarrison,. commanded by Menyllus, a mah 6f 
probjty, and one of Pnocion's particular friends. The trdops took 
possession of the place during the festival of the Great Mysteries, 
and the very day<«i whip!iit\^as usual to carry. the god lacchus in 
procesi|ion from the city to ^leusis. This was a melancholy con- 
juncture for the Athemans,and affected them witMhe most sensi- 
ble affliction. .^ Alas!" said they^ when they coroparjed the past 
tiines with those they then saw; "the gods, amidst our greatest 
adversities, would formerly .manifest themselves in our favour dur- 
ing this sacred ceremonial, by mystic visi6n^ and audible voices^ tq 
the great astonishment qf our eneriiieS, who were terriii^ by them. 
But now, when we are even celebrating the same solemnities, they 
cast an unpitying eye oathe greatest^^lamities that can happened 
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Greece r. they behdd the most sacred of all days in the year, jand 
that which. is most agreeable to^ as, polluted and. distin^ished-by 
the m6st dreadftil of calamities, which 'will even transmit itanahie 
to this sacred se^Lson through all succeeding generations.*^ . 

The .garrison, commanded by.Menyllus, did not offer the least 
imury to any of the inhabitants ; but there were more than 12,060 
of. them excluded from employments in the state; by x)ne of the 
stimulations in th^ treaty, in consequence of their poverty. Some 
of thes9 unfortunate persons continued in Athens, and lingered out 
a wretched life,.amid8t tl^e contempt ai^d' insults they had jdstly 
4rawn upop themselves ; for the geneJ^Uty of them were seditious 
and* mercenary in tlfeir dispositions, had neither virtue nor justice, 
but' flattered tiiemselves with a false idea of liberty, which they 
were inculpable of usitag aright, and had no kho7¥ledge of either its 
bounds, duties, or end. The other poor citizens departed from the 
city, in orde? to avo^ that opprobnous condition, and retired into 
Tbrace, where Aiitipater afsigned them a cify and lands for their 
habitation. , '-.'/' 

Demetrius Phalereus* was obliged to have recourse to flight, yid 
retirwl to Nicanor; in whom Cassandef, the sori'of Antipater, re- 
posed much confidence, and made him govemol* of Munychia dler 
the deatb of his father, as 'will appear immediately* This Deme- 
trius had boen not only the disciple, but the? intimate friend t)f' the 
celebrated The<x>I>ra8tus ; ai\d, under tlie conduct of so learned a 
master, had penec^ted his natural genius* for eloquence, aj^d ren- 
dered himself expert- in ^ilosophy, politics, and history. . He was" 
in great esteem at Athens ,f ^nd began to enter upoti the adminis- 
tration of affairs,, when Harpalus arrived there, after he .had. de- 
clared against Alexander. He was obliged to quit that city at the; 
time of whichvwe are now speaking, and was-soon after condemned 
there, though absent, under a vain pretext ofirreligion.' 

The wJiole weight of.Antipater's displeasure fell chiefly Ut>oi4 
Deraosthenes,J K^perides, 9x1^ some other Atheniaiis,' who had 
been their adherents j aftid when he was informed that they tad. 
elude^ his vengeance iby fligfit, he despatched a body of. men With 
orders to seize them, and placed one Arphias at their head, who had 
formerly -played in 'tragedies. Tliis man haying found at iEgina 
the orator Hypetides, Aristonicus of Marathon, and Hiinereus the 
brother of IJemetrius^Phaleteu^, who had all three taken sanctuary 
in the temple of Ajs^x; he dragged them from their asylum, and 
Sent them to A^ntipater, who was then at Clcon®, \where Jie con- 
.demned them to die. Some authors have even declared,*tha( He 
caused the tongue' of Hyperides to be cut but. . • ^ 

The same Archias 'having received .intelligence, that Demosthe- 
Bes^ who had retired into the island of C^auria, was become « 

*^Atiie&.Lxtt.^2i4l. tDiog,|Aen.iaDaMtr. ' t Plub in^MoKMA. p. 
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^uq^plicalit in the temple of Neptutie, he sailed thitherm a small yessel, 
and Janded with ^me Thracian soldiers : after which he spared no 
pains to, persuade 'Demosthenes to accompany, him to Antipater, 
assurinff him, that he should receive no injury. Demosthenes was- 
too wcU acquainted with mankind to rely on his promise ; and was 
seosihle that those venal souls, who have hired themselves into the 
service of iniquity, those infamous-ministers in the execution of or-^ 
dors equally cruel and unjust, have as little regard to sincerity and^ 
' truths their masters. To prevent therefore his falling into the 
handa of a tyrant, who ybnldl have satiated his fury upon him, he 
swallowed ,poison, which hp always -cajried ahout him, and which" 
soon produced its effect. When he found his stren^h declining,' 
he advanced a few steps, hy the aid of some, domestics who sup-, 
poitedliii]^, and fell down dead at the foot of the altar. 

The Athenians, soon after this event, erected a statue of hrass to 
his memory, as a testimonial of their gratitudeand esteem, and made 

^ a decree, that the eldest hranch.of his family shouM be brought up 
in the Prytaneum, at the piibUc expense, fix)m generation to gene- 

'ration; and at the foot of thej^tatuethiey engraved this inscription, 
which >Y^ eotich^ ih.two elegiac verses : "Deinosthenes,^ if thy 

. power had been eqti^I to thy wiSipm, the Maqedonian Macs Would 
never have triuiiphed.over Greece."' What reg&rd is to be enter-, 
tained for the j udgment .of a -people," who are' capable of being hnr- 
Medunto such opposite extremes, and who one aay passed sentence 
ctf'^death ona. cin2en, and loadea hini.with hgnours and aplause 
the next?" . • , - ^ 

\^kbi I have abready said of Demosthenes, on several occasions, 
makes it unnecessary to enlarge upon his x^haracter in this place. 

. He wad not only a great orator, but ah accomplished statennan. 
Hk viewer were nobfe and exalted^ -hia. zeal for the honour and inr 
terestbf his country was superior to every temptation; he firmly 
jretained an irreconcildible aversion to all measuxes ^Arhich'had any 

-resemblance to tyfannW and, his love for libei$y was such as may 
be imagmed in a^ republican, as^ implacable an enemy to all servitude 
and dependency as ever lived. A wonderfiiJ sagacity of mind ena- . 
Wed him to penetrate into future events, and presented j;hem to his 
vfew with as n^uch perspicuity^ tjiough remote, as if they had been 
Actually present. He seemed as mlich iaLc<^uainted with all^ the 
desigiis of ?EiHp, as if he had been ateitted mto a participation pf 
hvs councils; and if the Athenians had followed his advice, that 
prince would not have attained that height of power which pro^red 
destructive to Greece, as Denlosthene^ qa^ frequently foret(^d. 
^ He was perfectly^acquainted^th Uie disp($sitipn of Phihp,* and 
was very far~from praising hiqi; like the ^nerahty of oratorsb,^ Two 
colleagues; with whom he had been associated in an embassy to that 
Ipreat jirince^were continually praising the king of Macedonia at 

"* ^ '^nat1iiItemottli.p.8S3. . ' 

?0L. T. . . X 
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their retmn, and saying, th(k^|ie was a v6ry eloouent and handBOBM 
prince, and a most extraqr^nary drinker. •^.^■What Grange coipa- 
tneodations are these I" repKeddietoosthenes." The 'first is the 
accompSi^unent of a rhe^rician'; the second of a woman; and tbe^ 
third of a i^nge ; but none of them the qualification of a king.**^' 

With relation to eloquence, nothmg can be added to what Quin- 
tilian has observed, in the parallel Ii^ has draWn between j^emoe- 
thenes and Cicero. After having sl^pwn that the great and essential 
qualities of an orator are conimon to' them both, he mark» out the 
particular difference observable betw^n them with respect to 'style 
and elocution, «*The one,"* says he, "is more precise,rthe other 
more luxuriant. The one crowds all his forces into a smaller Com- 
paq when he attacks his adversary, the other choosey » larger field ' 
ror the assault: . The otte always endeavouris in a manner to tiUQs- 
fix him with the. vivacity of bis style, the. other 'frequently over- 
whelms him with the" weight of his discourse, ^othii^g can be* 
retrenched from the one, and nothing, can be added to th.&otjb^. In ' 
jDemosthenes we dkcoyei: more labour and study, in Cicero more 
nature and geniw.*' ' ' ^ ' . ■ ' ) ' - , . 

Ihave elsewhere observed another marl^of difference between 
thei^ two great orators,t which I beg leaye.to insert in this place. 
That vhich charactenzes Demosthenes n^ore. than , any othei^ w- 
4^imistance, and in which he ha9i:)ever been iniitated, is~ such an . ^ 
absolute oblivion of hiihself, jind so scrupulous wK^ constaiit a soli- 
citude to Suppress all ostentation of ^jt.; iti a word, su<3i a ^i^tCial 
care to confine the attention of the auditor to the cause, and not to 
the orator, that he never suffers any one turn of thought or expres-' 
sion to escape hin^, which has no other view than merely to please 
and shine. • This reserve and jiioderation in-so ^ne a getonis as_- 
pemosthenes, and in matters so susceptible of grace jmd elegante,' 
adds perfection to his merit, and renders him'Superior'to all praises. . 

•Cicero was sierisible of aH the estimation d«e to tlfe eloquence of 
J)emoBthenes,^d experienced all, its :krce and beauty. B^t as he 
'was "persuaded, that an' orator, wHen he is'engaged in any points 
that are not strictly essential, (pught to form his stjle.by the taste of 
his audkn'ce : ^d did iiot believe that the genius of his jtimes was 
OfMisfstent with such a rigid exactne^. ; Jie thewfore judged it'ne^nes- 
eary to acconmiOdate Jlim6elf^ in some measure to the, ears and ' 
delicacy of his auditors, iyho required more gr^ce' and^legance.in 
aii-K>ration* For which reason^ though* he never "Jbst 6ight of any 
important point in the cause Jie^pleaded, he yet paid some attention 
tcuwhatm^ht captivate and please the ear. * Heeven thought that 
this was'condticive to promote the interesft of his client ; and he 
'vinia not mistake, as to4)leaBe is oie of the most certainmeansHDif . 

^TnelogiieiidoeAatfqiiiidtveraltas. DeD«i0riUe,hiccapio6k>r. tlleeoBehiditfiatricti^ 
a^ fiic latiMu.pugniat ule acumioe semper, hie ftMuenter et wmdeoe. Ilir^ibU Oetnlil 
potetl, liuic nihil Mjici. Curse plus in illo, in bOc^tuie. ^t^lX x. e^^ 

flnUiediicouneontlieeloqaeiif^'ofiliebsr.- ^ 
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* • > ^ 

persuading.; but^at tbe siime time he labored fi>r bk own r^uta- ., 
,tion, and never forgot himself* - . . - : 

. , Thedeath of Demosthenes and Hyperides, paused the Athenians 
to regret the .reign of Phitip and Alexander, uid HBcalled to their 
remembtanoe the ma^animity> generosity, and clemency, Which 
those two princes retained, even apudst the emotions of their dis- 
pleasure ; and how inclinable they had always been to pardon 
offences, and treat their eneoiies wHh humai^ty. Whereas Anti- 
pater, "under the mask of ^4)rivate man. In a shabby cloak, with all 
' tlra appearance of a {dain and frugal life, and withcsLtt affedting^anyj 
. title> to authority, diseovered luc^f .to be a rigid and imperious 
master. , \ ^ - ^ 

Aiitipifter was, however, prevailed upo^, by the prayers of Fho^ 
cioQ, to Tecall several persons from banjshmeht, notwithstanding aU 
tl^ severity of ^disposition; and ibere. is reason to beheVe,'that 
Demetrius was one of this number. At le$st,'it is certain that b^ 
had a considerable share in the admmistration of the republic from 
that time. As for those whose recall to Athens, Pbpcibn was un- 
able to obtain, he procured for ^em more commodious situations, 
that wefe not so remote as thefir/ormer eeklements; and toQ^ his 
measures ^o effectually, that they ^ere pot banished, according to 
the firsts sentence, beyond the Ceraqnian ^dountains and the^ pro- 
:miontory of Taenariis; nor lived sequestered from the pleasures of 
Gieocevbift obtaineda settlement in Peloponnesus. Who caxl help 
admiring, on the one hand,.the'iUniable and |;eneroi)s dispositipn or 
Phocipn, who employed his credit with Antipater, in order to pro- 
cure for the unfortunate some alleviation of their calamities ; and, 
on the other hand, a kindofhumanity in aprmce, who Was not very 
desirous, of 4i^ii%uislifng himself by that quality, but Was sensible, 
hdwevet,nhat it would be extremety ri^id in him, to addnew morti- 
fications to the inconveniences of bamshment. . ] 

Antipatier, in other respeuts exerciiged his'govemment with' great 
justice and moderation over those who continued in Athens; he be- 
'stowed-the principai^sts and emplp3rment8 (m«uoh persons as he 
imagined w6re the tnofet Virtuous andhone^ men; and^ contented 
tiiBi§elf with rfetajoving'frbm all authority, such as be thought were 
most ukely^tb excite troubles. He was sensible, that this peo'^le 
ceuM neither ^pport'a state of' absolute Servitude, por of entire 
'liberty; for which. rta^n' he thought it jieceSsary to take from the 
.•one, whatever wis too rigid ; and from the other, aH tli^yt was ex- 
cesfflve and licentious. * ' " /^ ' • - x. 

The conqueror after.so glorious a campaign, set out fofMacedo- " 
iua,t6 celebrate the' nuptials oi" bis daughter Pbila with CrateniSj 
and the solemnity was perfprmed with all imagin4bte grandeur. 
Phila Was on^ of the most iiccomplished princesses of her age, xtod 
Jier beauty was the lew* part of her mejit.^ The lustre of her' 
charms was heightenedJ)y the sweetness and modesty that beamed' 
lipen her counteriaftce, aa4 l^an air of compjacehcy, and'a natural^ 
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y disporation to oblige, wMck won. the hearts of all who beheld her* 
These eogagii^ qualities were roAclered still more ailoiable by tbe 
brightoesffjof a sup^ric^ geDitls,:and a prudence uncommon in her 
sex, which made her capable of the greatest alTairs.' It is even said, 
that younff as slie then was, her father ^^ntipater, who was one of 
the most able politicians of his age, n6ver engaged in any affair of 
importance without consulting her. This princess never made use 
of the influence she had over her two husbands (for after the death ^ 
of CratejHis she espoused Demetrius the sonbf Antigonus,) bat to 
prpcure some favour for the officers, tb^r daughters, or sisters.^ 'If 
they were poor, she furnished" them with portiops£>r their tear- 
nage: and if they were so unhappy as to be calumniated, Bhc her- 
self was very active' in their justification. ' So generous a JiberaH^ 
gave her an absolute power among tlie troops. .AH cabals 'were dis- 
solved by her presence, and all reyolts gave way/and were appeased 
l>y her c^agmg conduct. • _. '^., - 

. - \ SECT. Hi. > . ; 

-."-<, ^ , * - c . ' .. * 

Proc^anon at tk^ fatferal of Alexander. fi|s body iB<:oQVeyed to Alexandria fSunn^fti 
.ia put into poeBee^ion of Cappadocis, by Perdlccas. PtoieitiT, Craterus, ^ntipateK, 
, and Antisbnus^. form' a confederacv agaipst each of them. - The death bf-Cratenuu 
The OnfortiuiAte expeditttw of Petoiccas into £gypL . -Hais elam there. . 

A. M. 3683. Much about this time* the fhneral obsequies of 

Ant J. c. 321. Alexander were performed. \ Aridasus having beeii 
deputed by aH the governors and grandees of j;he kingdoni to take 
lippn himself tiie care •of that solemnity, had employed two yeais 
i|i preparing every thing that covfld' possibly render it the piost pom- 
pous and splendid funeral that had ever been seen. • When s^ 
thmgs were ready for the c"feiebration of this mournful but sufiei^ 
ceremoniali orders were given for the -procession to 'begin; Thip 
was preceded by a^eat fvumher of pioneers and other workmen^, 
whose offi<5e was to makfe all the ;w ays practicable through which 
the procession was to pafis.^ .. " :' 

' As soon as these weie levelled, that magnificent ehigiot, the 
invention and design .o/ which, raised as much admiration as ^ the 
^ immense riches.that glittei'ed aU oyer it, set out ftom Babylgji.^ The 
body of the chariot rested upon two axletrees, that were inserted 
into four wheels, made afler tfie Persian manner; the naves and 
sj)okes of which were covered with gold, and the felloes plated over 
with iron. The extremities -of the axletrees were made of gcid, 
representing the muzzles of Jions bitifig a dart. The chariot - had 
four poles, to each of which were harnessed four sets of mules, «4ch 
set consisting of four of these adpaaJs;. so thai tWs' chariot was 

J* Dlod.^. xvilL p. 608-610. v ^ - ' . 

1 1 cdiiJd have wi^^ it had been. in piy poWer yy have explained several paseages of 
this deaeription In a more elegit and inteUigible manne]^ than I have done : but 'that was 
;Aot po^ble forme to effect,,tJlough I had recourse to person&jaif greater -canity tituk 
myself. -' ^ - , . ' " ' ?^ 
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drawn b^. saBtj-four mulecu .The strongfest of those ereatures^ and 
the larg^tjwere chosen on thia occasion. They were~ adonied 
with ctow^s of gold', and collars enriched with precious stones and 
golden befts. ' ' • 

.On this chariot, was erected a {MLvUion of entire gold, twelve feet 
* wide and eiffhte^ji in length, sn^^xnted by coltunns of the Ionic 
order, einbe&hed with the leaves of acanthus. The inside was 
adorned with jewels, disposed in the fortns of ^lells. The circUm- 
ference^asbeautified^With a-lringe of golden neit-work : the threads 
that composed the texture wer6 an inch in thickness, and to tho6e 
w^refastenediarge'bells'^Miu)^sound was heard to a great dis- 
tance. " t ' ' - ' ' ' . ' ' 

The external decorations ^^(msisfed of' fo>ur gl^ups in basso 
relieVo. . * - ' 

The first riSpresented Alexander seated in a miUtary eharidt, with 
a splendid sceptre in his hand, aftd surrounded on one- side with a 
troop of Macedonians in arms; and the other,' with an equal ihun-r' 
ber-of Per^an^arnfed in their o\ni manner. These were precede^ 
by the king's equerries. '^ . * • 

^ In the secpnd were seenelephants com^etely harnessed,. with a 
buid of Indians seated on the Ibre-part of their bodies; and ckx 
th^ir hinder another band of M'acedoniati^, armed ad in thd day of 
' battle'.' ' / ^ • 1 . ", ' ' \ • ' ' , '• 

' • The third exhibited to the view several'squadrons of horse arm^- 
ed in military array. . - - ^ , , 

.Tlje fourth represented sljipa^prepkring for a battle. 

At the entrance into the pavilion were golden Uons, thni seemed 
ito i^ar^ the passage; ' " ' « . .- . 

The four corners were adorned ^itb stalues of massy gold^ repre* 
^ntmff tictories, with trophies of arins in thef r hands. ^ * . 
.* Under the payiKon was placed a throne^ of gold of a square form, 
^ adorned with tba heads of animalsv^ whose necks were encon^pas?- 
od Vi^h i5irclets of gqld^^ foot and a half in breac^ ; to, these wer^ 
hung crowns, that gUttered with the Uveriest coloiirs^'such as w^re 
carried in^procession at the celebratioh oi sacred solemnities. 
* At the foot of .the. throne was "placed the' cofSn of Al^xander^ - 
formed of beaten goM, and half filled with aromatic spices and per- 
fumes, -as we)l to exhale an agreeable odour, as for th^preservfition 
of the corpse. A pall of pu^rple^^biWaded "With' gold, covered' the 
.coffin* ■ . 

"Between this 'lu^d the tiironV, the arms of that monarch weie 
disgo&ed in thO manner, Ke wore thetii when hvihg*^ - / 

The oiitside of , the ^vilibn was likewise covered with porple, 
flowered with gold. The top ended in a very km crown of the 
Mme .metlil, wSich seemed to be a composition^ ofvoli^e;>l^raiichef« 

_.'« . - ^'' " ' '" - ^ ' . 

«^The Otee^ wdM Tm^^^ iait»rtB aUdd of bart, firoiii i^huie' cliiii a beard 
hangs down like tbttt-pf goats. 

■ ' ■ x2 • 
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The beams of "the Inin vih^chr darted on this ^adem, in conjmiGtMm 
with the'rootion of tiie chariot, caused it to emit a kind of ray» lilse 
those of ligbtmncf. - , -, 

It may Easily he imagined,. that in so Ion? a prooessicHi) the mo- 
, tion of a chariot, laden like this, would be Mble to great incoove* 
niences. In order, therefore, that the pavilion, witl;i* all its append- 
ages, might, when the chariot moved in «ny nineven ways, constantly 
continue in the same situation; notwithstandinff the inequality of 
the ground, and the shocks that. would frequency be utiavoidable, a 
cylinder was raised from the Kiiddle of each . axletree, to igupport 
ifie pavilion ; by whiclr expedi^t the 'whole machine was pre^rved 
steady. • , . .' - ' . -- 

The chariot was foilowedrby the royal guards, all m arkis, and- ' 
magnificently arrayed* - - . , c . 

The multitude t>f spectators in this sokojimity is hatdly credible ; 
-but they were drawn together as-Well by then* veneration for the 
memory of Alexander, as by the magnifitenoe of this funeral pomp, 
which liad never been equalled in the world. ^ * * ^ -* * - c 

* There was 41 current predifction, that t^e. place wheife Alexander 
should be interred -\vpuld be Tendered the most happy and fioUri^- , 
m^ part of the whole earth? .. The governors cdntested'with each 
other for the dispoM of a body that ^ras to be attended withsueh 
a glorious 'prero^tive. The affection Perdiqcas entertained for"' 
Jiis country, thade h«a^ d^drpus that the corpse 6hot4d be con^yed 
to MsfB in Maoe^OQi'a,' where the remains of its kings were usually 
deposited.- 'Other places'were likewise*^ proposed, but the preftr- 
ence was .given to Egypt.' Ptolemy, who had sucli extraordinary-- 
and recent obligations to tbe king of Macedonia,' was determined 
to signalize his gratitude on this occasion.' ^ He -accordingly set out^ 
with a numerous guard of his best troopsj in order to meet the pro* 
cession, and advanced as ikr as Syriieu When he bad j^cd the at- 
tendants on the iuneral, he prevented them from interring the <Mri^ 
in the tempje of Jupiter Amiponj as they had prq)08ed. . It was 
therefore deposited first in the city of Memphis, hnd ffpm th^hoe 
was conveyed to Alexandria. Ptoletpy raised a magnificent 'temple 
> to the memory. of this monarch, and rendered him all the. "honours 
-wliicli were usually paid to denii-gods and heroes by Pagan antj- 
■qujty. . . 

: Frienshemius,* ip his supplement to Liyv, relates, after Leo,t Ihe 
African, that the tomb of Alexander the Great, was still to be-^en 
in his tin^fe, and that It was reverenjced by the MlJiomcdans aa the 
monument not only of an illustrious kmg, but of a ^at prophet 

IiVthe partition of the Several jfoyernments of Alexaiider's em- . 
pire,| Cappadecia and Paphlagonia,'\(^ch border 'on the. Pontic 
Sea, were aHotted to Eumen^ and it was e^re^y stipdated by 

^ * lilb. exxjdii^ . ■ t T|ii» avthor Uved'in tbe'^fteenUi mmnry. . t' Pint 1q- 
.Bttmen.p.5W. Diod. 1. xviii. i>. 80. • ^ . r .♦"«?« 

, .' - ^ 
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the tre&ty, flMit Leonatos and Antigoous should mardh with a ^at 
Bod}r'of troops to establldi Eumeaes in the govemment of those 
dominions^ and.dj^p088e8^ king Ariarathes of the sovereignty. Tins 
^neral resoiation of sending' troops and experienced conunanders 
anto the sev.eral provinces of the 'empire, was formed with. great 
^jud^ment; andUie intention of it was, that all 'those conquered 
t^ntories should contipife under the domimon of the Macedonians, 
and that the inhabitants, being no longer governed by. their own 
sovereigns^ should have^io iuture incHnatioa to recover their former 
'fiberty, norlie.ifl'a conditicm to Bet each Other the example of 

' . throwing off the new yoke of dje Greeks. . ^ 

But neither Leonatus por Antigonus were very solicitous to jexe- 

* cute this articja of ther treaty ; and, as they were entirely attentiVJi 
to their own particular interest and aggrandizement, they took other 
measures. Eumenes^ seeing ^imself thus abandoned by those who 
otight to haye. established bimjnhis govemment, set out with all his 

; J^uipag^ which consisted of 300 horse aAd 200 of his domestics well 
armed { ^ith aH his riches, which amounted t6 about 5000 talents of 
gold] and retired to Perdiccas^ who gave him %, favourable jecep-* 

' tion. As he was -much esteemed by that pomm&nder, he was idmit- 

' ted into a participation of all las councils.. Eamene$ was indeed a 
man of~ great firmness and resolution, and the most able of all the 

- daptains of Alexander. ^ - . ? * v . * -. 

W ithiii a short time after this event, he was conducted into Cap- 

, padbcia by a great army which Perdiccas thought fit to command in 
person. Ariarathes had made the necessary p'repafatjioif s for a vigOr- 
oils defence, and had rai^d 50^0 foot $tnd a great body of horse ; 
but he ^as'^defe'ated and taken pridoner by Perdiccas jwho destroyed 
his whole fa ^^> , mid invested Eumenes wi'tb ' i- ;, \ * 'rnment "orh\s 
; dominions. He intended, by this instance of severity, to intimidate 
-the people, and extinguish all seditions ; a mode -of conduct very. 
Judicious, and absolutely necessary in the conjunction of a new go- - 
vernment, when tlie state is in a general ferment, and' all things are 
• usually disposed for commotions- Perdiccas, after this transaction, 

■ advanced with his troops to chastise Isaura and Laranda, cities of 
Pisidia, which had massacred their governors, and revolted from the 
Macedonians. The last of these cities was destroyed in a very sur- 
jJrisingjHanner; for the inhabitants finding themselves in no condi- 
"^tibn to defend it, and despairing of any quarter froaithe conqueror, 
«hut themselves up in their houses, with their wives, children, and 
pa.rents,and all their gold and silver; set fireto their several habita- 
tions, and, after they had fought with the fury of lions, tlirew them- 
selves into the flames. The city was abandoned to plunder ; and 
the soldiers, after they had extmguished the fire, found a very great 
booty,' for the place was filled with riches. 
-PirdiccaSy* afler this expedition, marched into Cilicia, where he 

" *Dfod^i». «»-flDq;. * * • 

. • f 
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jptLBBed the wint^. During (lis. residence in tlAt counti^, he formed 
a resolution to divorce Nicea, the' daughter of Antjpater, ivhom he. 
had espoused at a time when he thought that marriiige subservient 
t6 his interest. But wh^ the regei^oy of the empire had ^iv^h him 
a fiuperier credit, and caused hira to conceive more exalted hop^ 
his thougiits took a different turn, and he was'desirous.of (espousing 
Cleopatra, the sister of Alexibder thtf Great^'• . ^he-had been mar-- 
riea to Alexander kingjof Epirus ; and, haying lost her husbtuid in 
thfi. wars of Italy, i^he-had continued in a state o^ widowhood, -and 
Was then at ^ardis in Lydia. Perdiccas despatched Eumenes tHi- 
ther, to moke proposals ofmarriage to that princess, and endeavour 
lo render him agreeajble; to her. Tliis alliaace with a lady who was ' 
^he sister of Alexander by .the same fatner and mother^ and exceed* 
ingly beloved by the Macedbniand, opened hiip a way to. Ih^ empire 
thrpu^ the fayour of that people, which he inight naturally expect 
^om his. marr^ge with C^eot>atra. '^- 

vv AAtigonus penetrated ihtp his design, and eviclentty. foresaw that 
his own destruction was to be ^he f^untlation of the inten'dcd success. 
' H^, thorefbre, passed intoXxreece with the greate^ Expedition, in. 
order to find Antipater and Crat^fiiSj who were^then ebgi^ed ma 
Wai^'with the ^tohans,and disclosed to them' the -w bole plan th&t 
PefdicCas had .formed, Upon'^ this intelligence' they immediately 
«came to aji accommodation with the' ^tolians; and adv^rhced to^ 
wards the Hellespont, 46 observe the motions pf ttje new enemy j and 
in order to ^trepgthen their own party, they engaged Ptofemy, go- 
vernor of Egypt, in their interest. > \ ; * . , 

Craferus, one of the greatest of Alexander's captains, had the 
'larffestshjLi^ of the affect\bii and es^eiem of the Macedonians. Alei?- 
ander, a Uttle beforcT his dea^, had ordere4 him, to conduct intO: 
Macedonia the 10,000- veteran troops he%itended to send thither, 
bh account of tjiieir age, Wounds, or other infirmities^ which rend^jfed 
th^m incapable of the service. The Uixxg had HkeWisQ conferred upoil 
him at the same time the government of Macedonia in the room of 
Antipater, whom he recalled to Babylon. Greece, Macedonia, and' 
Epirus, having been consigned to Crateriis and Antipater after ^ 
the death of Alexander, they governed them .in concert, and Cra- 
terus always conducted himself like a good and faithful associate;* 
especially in the operations of this war ; in which they \vere un- * 
avoidably engaged by the discovery of the designs Pe^-diecas was 
forming. 

Perdiccas sent Eumenes back to his provinces, not only to regu- 
late the state of affairs in that country, but more particularly to.keep 
a watchful eye on the motions of Neoptolemus, his next neightourj " 
who was governor of Armenia; and whose conduct was suspected 
by Perdiccas, not without «jfficient reason, as wiU be evident in the 
sequel. - . .. . , . . , > 

^ This N6optolemti8 was a man rdjuarkable for his stupid pride/" 
♦PlattoEum(pn./.3g5. \ ' 
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an4 the msuppd^toble irro^nce he had contfacted/froiq the Vaiii 
hopes with wMoh he fed his knagination. EuibeQeaehcb&ayoured 
to j^tiuQ him in (lis duty by reason and gentle measures ; and w&eii 
he'saw that the troopd of the Macedoniaji phalanx^ Who.werQ com- 

, mande^ by Neoptolemus, were grown veij insolent and audacious,- 
he made it his care^ to assemble a body of horse strdfig enough to 
oppose their dedgns, and keep them' witjiin the bounds of re?pect 

^ and obedience; W ith- this yieyv, he granted &U sorts of immunities 
and exemptions from imposts, to those of the inhabitants who were 
in a condition' to appear on horseback. He -likewise purchased a 
^reat nyunber 5f horses, and bestowed them on those of his court 
^ ii| whoqjL he confided the most; am} inflamed their courage by the 
boii^urs and rewards lie conTerred-upon them. ' He disciplined aqd . 
habituated them.to labour ani fatigue by reviews, exercises^ 'and 
continual movements. Evedfy body was surprised to see him asseii)- 
We, in so ^ort. a time^a.body of .6900 fiorse, capable of good service 
in ttie field. . ^ .^ ., ^t \ - 

A. Bt 3683, Feifdiccas, having caused all his troops to file off the 
- Ant J^c. 3?i. next spring towwds Cappadocia, held a cduncil with 
his friends K>n the operations of the.intendfed War. The shbject of 
their deliberatibns was, whether they should march' first into Mace- 
donia against Antipater cmd Craterus, or intp Egypt against Ptole-> 
my. The majority of voices declared iii fkvour of the last ; and it 
was concluded, at the same tim^, that Eumenes, with part of the 
airmy, should guard the Asiatic provmces Agaiiifet Antipaler and 
Oraterus ; and, in, order to engage him more effectually* tq espouse 
the common'cause, Pefdiccas a^ed the provihCe»K)f Caria, Lycia, 
and Phrygia, to his government! He likewise declared him gene- 
ralissimo-of ail the troops in CappadOcia an^'Arnienia, and orqered 
all ^e governors ^ obey him. Perdic^as after this advanced to*- 
wards E^ypt through Damascus and Palestine.. H6 also took ther 
two- minor kings wit^ him in this expedition, in order ^o £ovei' hife- 
desigtts with the royal authority. 

. Jjimenes spared no pains to have a ffood amjy on foot,* in order 
.to oppose Antipater and CraterUs, iHio had-already pa^ed. the Hel- 
lespont, and w^ riiai*chiiig against him. They left liqthing unat- - 
tempted to disengage him ftonr the party he hetd :espoased, and 

» promised him' the addition of new provinces tqtlwse he already 
, possessed > but he was too steady to be shaken by those offers,f in ^ 

.. breach of his engagetioents toPerdifccas, They succeeded better, 
witli Afctttas and Neorftolemus; for they engaged the former, 
though the brother of Perdiccas, to* observe a neutraCty, and the 

. "Other declared -in their favour./ Euinenes^attacked and defeated 

. the latter at a narrow pa^, ai^d even took all his baggafffe. This ; 
victcJrywas owing to his cavalry, whom he had fermed witnsolnuch 

♦ Pint, in Emnen. p. 585-^587/ Biod. 1. xviii. p. 610-613. iQ,Wm (Perdiecan^ 

. «l8i infirmuiQ vtdebat, qudd unus omnibus resisteve cogebatur, amicunr non deseryiti 
* .Beq!iieialuti9q(|&madei(iiitpupidior. (^ JVS^ tV-^nai. c. iiL V ^ 
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"care. . Neoptolemus escaped with* 300 hq^» and' joined Anti^^ater 
and Craterus; but the rest of his trQops went oyer to.Euineiies. 
* Antipater entered G^cia with Itn intention^ to advance into Egypt 
in order id assist Ptolemy,' if his affairs should l-equire his aid ; and 
r, he detached Otaterus and Neoptolemus with the rest of l^s armj 
against Eumenes, who was then in Cap{Jadocia/ A^eat >a^e wa«/ 
fought therj^ thje success of which is entirely to be ascribed to the 
wise and vigilant precaution Of ]Sumenes, Which Phitari^h yais^ 
considers "is the masterpiece of. a gi^at commander. The reputa- 
' tion*of jCrat^rus was very |^at, And the ^^enerahty of the Macedo-, 
nians ^efe desirous of hkvmg him for their leader fJter the deaths 
Alexander, remembering' that Ifis afieetioh for. them, and.hi^ desire' 
tO'support their interest^liad pausecf him^to incur th^ dispieasure^f 
that princes. Neoptolemus had flattered hiiUf that as soon as be 
should appear m th^ field, dll the^acejonians of the opoosyife party 
. would list Jthemselves under his banners; and Eumenes himselfi^fts 
verj^ apprehensive^ of that ^eve^t. But tUi order to^avoid this tnisfor-^ 
tune', which would, have occasioned his inevitable ruip, he caused 
the avenues apd narrow passes to be So' xfarefully guarded, that his 
-army Were entirely igiiorant of the enemy agiinst-whom he was 
ieading'thenr, as he had caused/a report to be'^read, that it waff 
only Neoptolemus, who was preparing to attack him a second time, 
lorthe- di^xSeitions he made for the battle, be was careful not te op- 
pose any Mace^dnian i^in^ Craterus \ Wd i$sUed an order, wuh 
v^y severe penalties, that n6 heridd from the enemy 'Should be re- 
cfeived on any account whatever. , - - ^ 

-The firiBt charge was very viplent;. the laAces wfere soon ShiVer- 
1^ On both sides, llnd the, two .armies attacked sWord iniicmd. ' Cra- 
terus did not behave uhworthy^ of his master Alexandei onJ:his last 
day of his life, for he killed several of the ehemy vwth his owniiand, 
and frequently bore^ down all who opposed him ; till, at last, a Thra^ 
cian wounded "hini in the side^ wheH l\e fell from his horse^ AH the 
enemy's cavalry rode over him without knowing who be was, and 
. did not discover hiHi till he was breatl^ing his last. . , ., 

As to the -other wing, Neoptolenias and Eumeni^^, who person- 
ally hated eadi other, having met in the battle^, and; their horses 
-chargii^ ^yith a violent shock, they , Seized each olheV; ai>d their 
horses sprmging from under th0m^,they,bolh fell on. the eanbj'^hefe 
they stfug^ed Tike, twt) Implacable is^stlers, and fought'ftxr a con- 
' siderable tune '^5riUf the utmost fuiy an4 i-age, till at last Neoptde- 
nmSlreceived. a mortal wound, alnd immediately expired. . 
^umenls then remouijted Vhis hbrse^ and pushed on to his ieft 
ring, where, he believed the enemy!s troops still: continued unbroken.* 
rher^, when he was informed that Craterus wks killed; he' spuraed 
hi& horse td the^dace where he lay, and foundlum ^xptmg, tVnen 
He beheld this melancholy spectacle, he could not refuse his tears to 
the death of an ancient friend whf^ he had alway6 esteemed ; and" 
h0 caused the IcistlionourS'to be p^d him' with ail possible magni- 
* . ■ . ' ' ', "^ < ■ * "• 
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ficence. He likewise ordered lis boiiea to be,. coiiveyed to Mace- • 
dpiiifi, in ord^ to be^ven^o his wife and childrejgi,. Eiii&ene^ 
gaojied this second victory ten^days after the fiirstt 

In the mean time Perdiccas had advanced inta Egypt,* and bQfan 
the'war with Ptolemy,' though with veTy dilfefent successw Ptole- 
my, ftbof the t4ti9(» he wnn constitoted gtiJ^eVnor of t^at country, had 
conducted himself with so much ju^ice tpid hmnsmity^^hat^ he 
entis^y' gained the hearts of all t)ie Egyptian*! • Ah infinij^ num- 
ber of people, ehanned with the lejaity df so" wise aii administration*^ 
came thither from Greece and ot^r pAtta to enter into his service*- 
] "JPhis additional advantage rendefeH hhfk eictssmely powerful; and 
eve^n the army of Pe?dicca^ had so much esteem -mr 'Pt6lemy,'that . 
they marc|ied With reluptance against himt^aUd great number's of 
tmia deserted ^d^y to his trgoj^s. AH th^ circumstances were , 
fatal to tbe views of Perdiccas-, and belo^ his life in that country. ' 
Having hnfortuiiately taken a resolution to jnake his army pass jmt- 
arm of the Nile, which formed an island' nesur Memphis, in-^passing 
he lost 2000 men, half of whom W^re drowned, and the :remainder • 
devoured by cirocgdilest The Macedonians were exasperated to* 
Buch a 4egree of fory,'When they saw themselves exposed to such/ 
unnecessary darfgers, that they mutinied against him; in, conse- 
quence of which he Was abandoned by 100 bf his pTin,cipal officers, 
of whom Pithon was the* most cofi^siderable^ and wa^ assas^ated. 
in histent witfi most of hiiB intimate frien^jw . , ' , . 

.Two days aftet this eVeiit^ the army received intelHgence of the . . 
victory obt^-ixied by Eumenes ;/and had this acqoimt come J;w6 da/s 
sooner ,\it would certainly have preventei^ the mutiny, and conse- • 
qUentty the revolution ^at.« soon siicceede4 it, » which' proved so 
favourable to piolemy Apd ^J^Jty^SLter^ and ail their adhereats*. ' - . 

'\ SECT. IV. ,/ '' \ 

The-reg^hcyidtraiMiferfed, tp A^tipi^ter. Eumfneff besieged by'Antigohus iir Nora. 
JeriLoalem besieged ^ad 4flkea by Ptoleiny'.^ DemAdes pnUXq dfeath by Caseander. 
Atitiuater on his dQatlvbecl nominater Polygperchon for his spcceMor to the jegency. ■ 
The latter recalls Olympias. Andgonus becoined very powerfuV. _ . , 

Ptofemy passed tjie Nile, the day afte/ the death of Perdiccas,t * 
and entered the Macedonian-camp*; ^ where he justified his own coit- 
duct ^ effectually, that all the troops declared in his favour. Wh^^ 
the death 6f Craterus was known, he so ably took advantage of 
tl|eir afl|ictioil and resentment^ that he induced them to pass a de^ 
cree^ Whereby ^umepes, and fi% other persons of the saoto party, 
were declarea^ne^mies to tjie Macedonian statiQ^xmd this decree 
autjiorized Antipateir and Atiti^dnus to'carry oh a wair against thenv 
Although this prince perceived the. troops had a geilem inclination 
ta.offer him the fegency, which was becbiAe vacant /by the. death 

* Diod. 1. zviU. p. 613-610. PlaK iQ ISobenl p. 967. Co;. Ne^'c/v. • f J>io^. 
t wiiL ip. fllt6^1§. f "♦.-.-. • 

"^ ■ '. ' ' ■' { ' . 
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of 'Perdiccas, he had the precaation to decline that oflace, becauie 
he was very 3en9)ble that the royal pnpila*Tiad a title without a 
reaiity ; that tliey would never be capable of sustaining the weight 
of, that vast empire, oor be m a condition tp reuldte, under tfer 
authority, so many governments accustomed to independefUcy ^ that 
there w|fc6 an inevitable tendency to dismepaberthe whole, as well 

'ftom the inclina^ons and -interest of the.officers, as the situatidn.of 
affairs ; that all his acquisitions, in the interim woi^ld redouiid to the 
advantage of hjs pupjls; that Vhile ha appeared to posseiss the first 
rank, he should in reahty ei^^ notMiig fixed and'solid;or that qould 
any way be considered as his own property; that, upon th^ -expira- 
tion of the regency, he should be left without any govemnaeht or ■ 
real establishment, and^at he should neither be ma^i^ of an army 
to support him, nor of any retreat for his preservation : whereas afi 
his colleagues would- imjoy the richest province^ in perfect. ti^- 

. ^uillity, and he be the only on^ whb hid not derived t^ advantages 
from the common conquests. These considefatioiiis induced him to 
prefer the ^st he already enjoyed, to the new t^e that was offered 

' him, «e tbe former wasieJas haziUrddus, and rendered him-less obn(^«. 
iouS to envy: he therefore' (Jaused the choice Wfall on Pithon aiid 
Aridaeus. . \ ' ^ ' ^ ., " ' . , 

' Thei first df these persons had commanded with distinctidn in all ' 

^ the wars of' Alexander, and- had ^ifebracod the party of Perdiccas, 
"till he^ was a witness of his imprudenj condact in ^sing the- Nile, - 

, 'which injdaced him ta quit his service,^nd go over to. Ptolemy. . 
- With respect to Aridtous, history has taken ne notice of him be- 
fore the death of Alexander, when the funeral solemnities of ^that 
prince were committed. to his care; and we have alrwdyseen in, 
what manner he acquitted hknself of 'that melancholy but honpur- 
able commission^ after he had emplpyod two yeare in the- prepara- 
tions for it. ' ^' ; ' • - •- .', ' ' 

Thehofiour of this guard^mship did not bng continue with thenij * 
Eurydice, the contort oT king Andoeus, whom \\'e'shdl distinguish 
for the future by the name of Philip, being; fond of interfering hi ' 
-a]l>aifairs, and beinfr. supported -In, her pretensions by th^ Jlacedo- 
ni&i\s ; the two regents were sodissati^ed with iheiremplojmeht, • 
that they voluntarily resigned" it, after they had conducted the anpy 
back to-Triparadis m Syria ; and it was thfen confermd upon Anti- 
• pater. ' ^ : " 

As soon as he wais" invested with this authority, he^made -a new 
paHition of the provinces of. the empire, in Which he excluded aU 
those who hacTespoiised the interest of Petdiccas and Eun^enes, 
and re-established every person of the 'other party, who hadoeen 
dispossessed. In this new division of the empire, l^eucus, iSvho^ 
had great authority from the'cdmmand of the cavalry, as we haye 
alrecMy intimated, had the government. of Babylon, and became 
afterwards the qiost powefftd of all the successors -of Alexander. 
Pithoh had'the government of ^{ledia ; bixt Atropat^a. who at t^t 
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tkne et^oyed the goyemment x>f that province, snpported himseif 
in* one part of the country, and as^uined the re^ dignity, 'without 
acknowledging the authority of the Macedonians; and this tract, 
of Media was eflerwards called "Media Atropatiena. Antipater, 
after tMs regulation of affai]:;s, sent Antigonus against Euftien^B, 
and then returned into Mdopdonia ; hjit len his 4son Cassan^r he- 
hind Mm, in quality of general of the cavahry^ with orders to be 

*near the person of Antigonuis, tiiat he alight the better be M>nned 
of his designs. ' ' ' 

A. M. 3^83: Jaddps^ the high-priest of the Jews, died this yeiur, 
Ant^.c.^i. aiid was succeeded by his son Onias, whose ponti- 
ficate continued for the space of twenty-one jea^. I make thia 
^matk, 'because the histo^ of the J^ws will, in the sequel of this 
Work,'b^ Yery much intennuied with that of Alexander's puccesQon. 
a/m. 3684. ... Antiffo^ius appeared early in the field against Eq- 
Ant J. cm niene8;f. and a battle was< fought at Orcynium in 
Cappt^docia, wherein Eumenes was defeiated, and lost 8000 m<^ bjr 
the tveachery of .ApoUonides, on& of the* princ^>a] officers of his 
cavalry ; who "was corrupted bv Aii^igonus, and nuircbed over to 
the -enemy in the midst of the battle^ The traitor was soon pun- 
ished for his perfidy,! 'for Eumenes took hioi; and cau^d him to lie 
hanged upon the spot. ' 

A conjuncture which happened so6n after, this defeat j Would 
huve enabled Eumenes to seize the baggage ^ Anti^oniis and aQ 
his Viches; with a great number of prisoners; and his little tro^op 
already cast an eager eye on so considerable a booty. ; .But "whether 
his appreherisiotis that so rich a prey would enervate' the courage 
of liss soldiers, .who were.tBen constrafined to wandefr from place to 

. places or whether his regard for Anti^pnui, with y^hom lie had 
formerly {contracted a particular frien£hip, nrevepted hiin from 
improving this opportunity; it is certain, that he sent privately a 
letter to that commandc^r^-to inform him of the danger tl^tt threat- 
ened hixn-'; and when he . aQerwards' m^de a foint tol attack (he 
ba^i^) il was all removed to a place of 'better security.* 

Ijimiehes, kJter his Dverthrowf;<vjl» obliged; for his pt^iservatioOt 
to employ most of his time in changing the place of jiis retreat ; and 
he was mghly adpiured for the traiiquiliit}r and steadiness of mind 
lie discovered la the wand^ripg life to ^bicfi he wM Ireduced ; for, 
as Plutarct) observes, adversi^ alone can placie, greatness of soul 
in its ftdl light, lind lender th^ real ment^f men cdnsi^cuousf 
whereiis prosperity fteqijiBntly casts a veil of false grandeur over 
Xeel meaimess and'-imperfec1;ioiis. - Eum«M», hayi]% at last'dis^-. 
banded, most ofhis.reihainiiig troops, diut himself i:^ with 1500 «iex^ 
Mrho w«re determined to share lus fttte, in^Xhe casfle of Nora, a 
place of extraordinuy stret^gt^ on the fitkntiert of Cappadbci» and 
i47caonta', where he^usiained a siege of twelve inontbs. 
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. He was soon G^neible tiiat nothing incomnioded his ^^BLnison so . 
much 88 the smidl space ihey possessed^ being shut up in little dose 
houses, and on a tract of ground whose whole circuit did jaotej^- 
ceed'SOO fathoms ; whfere they could neither walk nor perform the 
least exercise, and where their horses, having scarce any room: for 
motion, became sluggish' and incaiwible of service. To remedy 
this inconvenience, he had recourse to the following expediejit* 
He converted the largest house in the place, the extent of which 
did not exceed twenty-one feet, mto a kind of half for exereise. 
This he consigned to the men, and ordered them to walk inlt very 
gently At first ; they were afterwards to.ijuicken their' pace by de- * 
grees, and at last were td. exert the most vigorous motions;^ The 
horses be suspended, one after another, in strong slings j which were 
disposed under their breasts, and from,thenc6 inserted into rings 
fastened to tharooif of the stable ; after which he .caused them to 
■ be raised into the air by the aidof pulleys, in such a maimer, that 
only their hinder feet rested on the ground, whilst the heot^^ of their 
fore ^t could harcHy touch it. In this condition the grooms lathed* 
them severely with their whips, which made the horses bound to 
such a degree, and struggle so violently to set their fore^'feet on the 
ground, that their bodies were^aU covered with sweat and fbain. 
After this exercise, T^hich was" finely calculated to strengthen and 
keep thein in .wind, aad likewise to render their linjbs supple and 

giant ; their barley was given to them very cle^, and.wmnoWed 
om all the chaff*, that they, might eat ijt the sooner, and wkh less 
difl5culty> The abilities of a gcfod general extend ta every thi^g. 
J about him, and are sfeei^ in the minuteist particulars. V • 

A. M. ^5: Tho.8iege,*er more properly the blockade of Nora, 

.Ant J. c.'-3i9. did not prevent Antigonus Q"6m undisrtaking anew 
expedition into Pisidia, against Alcetas and Attalusj-the la^t of 
whoin was taken prisoner m a battle , and tlie other slatn by treache- 
ry in. the placi to which he had ret^d. ' . ' . ^ 

During thefee transactions in Asia, Ptolemy/'' seeingf of what 
importance Syria, PhoBuicia,' and Judea were, as well for covering 
Egjrpt, as fot making> proper dispositions from that quarter for the 
. invasion of Gyprus,;which he had then in view, determined to make 
himself master of those provinces, which were governed by Lao- 
medon. With this intention he sent Nicanor mtb Syrim with a 
body of land fprces,- While he hmjself set oift With a. fleet to attack 
the coasts, Nicanor defeated Laomedon,and t.ook him prisoner; 
inconsequence of which he soon conquered the inland country. 
Ptol6my had the same advantages on the coasts, by which means 
he became a,bsolute master of t£)se jfroyinces^' The princes in al- 
liance With him were alarmed at the rapidity of thbse conquests; 
but Antipaler was. at* toa great a distance, being then ih. Mace^ 
donia; and Al^tigoniis^wairtoo much empiloyed against Eumenes, 

*^IMo4'. I. iiEiU. p. 681, 6», . • /. " 
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•to oi^se tKese -great accessions to the power 9f. Ptolemy, who 
gave them no Jittle jealousy. - . . ^ ^ 

After the de'feat of Laomedon,* the Jews weretlie only people 
who mode^any resistance. They were duly -sensible of the bhliga- 
tioh they were under by the oath they had taken tatheir governor, 
and were determined to continue faithfbl.to him. "Ptolemy adr 

. vanced into Jiidea, and formed the sie^ 6f Jerusalem. The city 
was so ^rdng li>y its advantageous sitQation, in conjunction witn 
the Works of art, that it would Tiave sustained a long siege, had it 
not been for the religious fear the Jews entertained of vioEtting the 

■ law, if they should defend themselves' on the sahb^th.^ ' Ptmemy 
was not long unibcquainted'with this. particular;, an^ in order to 
improve-the great advantage it gave him, he chosf that day for the 
general assault ; find as no hidii/jdjial among the Jews would pr©- 
^um6*to defend himself, the city \Vas taken without any.difficmty- 
Ptotemy at first treated Jerusalem arid Judea with great severity, 
for he-carrifed above lbO,'000 of the inhkbitants captives into-Egypt ; 
but when hejafterwardd con^ider^d thesteadiness with which they 
bad persisted in the^ fidelity th^y had sworn io their ^vcmors, da 
thi^-and a variety of other cjocasiena, he was convinced, that this 
quality rendered them more wprthy of his confidend€f,; and he ao- 
cordi^ly diose 30,000 of the mpst distinguished among them, who 
were indst- capable . of sei^ng him, and -appointed th^m to guard 
the most importanC places in his dominions. , 

Much about tlii&ti|ne*Antipate'r feE sick in Macedonia. f -The 
Athenians were gpreatly dissatisfied with the ^rrison hfe had left 
,in their city 5 an4 had frequently pressed Phocion to go to tje court 
of. that prince, and solicit hhn to recall those troops < but he always 

. declined that commissioh, either through a despair of not succeed* 
ing, or else because he was.tjonscious that the fear of this garrison 
was the b^expe^ifent^for keeping them within the bounds of thek 
duty. Demades, Mio. was not tbo diflnicolt to be prevailed upon, 
undertook, the commission with -pleasiyre, and immediately iset out 
with his son for Macedonia. . But his arrival in that-country could 
tiQt have happened at a more fatal cohjuhctO^e -for himself., Anti- 
pfeter,'as I have alroady intimated, was seized with a.^seveite' iB- 
nesa; and his son Cassandei*, ^vho was absolute master of allaffaks, 
had lately intercepted a letter which Demades had ^^mtten^to An- 
J:igonusMn Asia, pressihgliini to come as soon as possjble^ and make 
himself tnaster of Greece and." Macedoijia, " which," as he ex- 
pressed, himself, ^' v(^Te held together only by a threlid, «tnd even an 
old ^d rotten thread," ridicuhng Antipiter by those e^ressionsu 
As soon \s Cassander saw them appear at §ourt, he caused them 
both to' be arreted ; and he hirasdf sOizing the- son first, stabbed 
1^ l>efore the face of his father, and- at so littie distance fromMsft, 
that he was cov^d with: his 'blood. ' After 'which he reproached 

•* Joeeph. Antlq. l.fii. c. 1. . f Wod. 1. xvili. p..e85, 638. 'Flat: In Phoo. p. 755, 
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fam^ with hii Wffiay apd kigntitade, a^d when be h^ loaded him 
wiui inaults-, be Igiled liiiii ako'wilh his own bfLndSf on the dead 

' r of his soa. It is imposeibk^ not to'deteat so harbarous a pro^ 
r; but we are not much disponed to pity BUj;h awretcn as 
es, who bad dictated the decree by whidi-Demoethenes and 
Hyperides were condemned to die. ' \ 

The indisposition oi AntinnteT prpved fatal to bin), and- his last 
attention was employed in filling up .tbe two great stations Whiob 
he enjoyed. His son Cassander was very d^iroi^ of t^em, ami 
expected to have them conferred upon himj iiqtwithstandiiigwjiSch, 
Antipater bestowed the reflency of the lunffdoln, and the govem- 
ment of IMtacedonia^.on Po^9perchqn,the oldest of .all the surviv- 
ing .captains of Alexander, ^d thought it sufficient \o -associate- 
Cassander with him in those emplovments* 

I am at a loss to determine, whether any inistance c^ human con- 
duct was ever grea^er^ or more to- be admired, than this which I 
have. BOW relat^ in few words; nothing certainly )p more uncom- 
mon, and histcNry affords 'us few insiaiioes of the fsame taatur^ It 
Mras necessary to aj^int a governor over Macedmiay and a resent 
ef the enxfm* ^Antipater, who knew the importand^ of .thos^sta- 
-ti^^ns, was persuaded that his own fflory and reputaUbn, and, what 
was^still morepreicdlent with him, the interest i>iP the state, and tbe 
pces^rvation of th^ Maoedomjtui.ihbnarchy, required him'to' nomi- 
nate a man qf authority, and one respected fc^rliis age,px)^eriencey 
moA paM services. He b^d a (son who was i^ot void of merit ; how. 
fare^aod diflkult therefore, but, at the same tim^, how amiable a^d 
ffloxioiu|i was it to select, on such an occadion,^nOjnan but the n^jst 
Seinrvii^, fiikd best qualified tp serve thii public enectuajly.' to stifle 
the Toice of nature, toni a deaf ear to all , her revbonstngcices, a|id 
Jiot suffer the. judgment to be seduced by the imfuressionsx)}* pater- 
llal- aifl^tion; in a- word, to contin^ so mnch' master of one's dis- 
oettone^t, as to rendei; justice l6 thcf merit of -a stager,' and open- 
\j prefer it to that of a son, itnd sacrifice opQ the in^rest of one's 
own fiuoily.to the pufohc welfare ! bistor^ has transmitted to iis^an 
expression of the empdror Gatba, which will do^botKnic to his memo- 
ry throu|^outiiU a^e& " Augtitus "f" «aid he, <* chose a ppccessor 
birt of his own family ; and I one from the whole empire."' 

Cassander was fextremeljr erira^d at the gross affront,. whicli,^a8 -" 
lie pretended, had been t>fife^d,h&n by tHis choice, and thought in 
that respect like the generaHtjr of men, who ar6 apt to look upon 
offces'as- heri^t&ry, who consider the state as of no cotasebu^nce 
ia. comparison .with themselves; never oxamimng' wE^ are the du- 
^tm re;quired by the posts they aspire. to, or whether tliey have' com- - 
potent xibiHt^s to dischai^ them, but coneid^fnngonl^r whether 
Ihoee po^ts, would be conducive to, their fortune. Caissander, i^| 
bemg ablb to digest his falh^r's preferring a stronger before him. 

* AufptCttiiii iVmimijiui <,<wawm qosilvtti .^ InrefobbcA. 'JT^nt^ MitU L L «.!& 
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^ endeavour^* to fosm a parfy. t|>aiii8t tl^e \ie w regent? B& secured 

. to lunq^elf all the strong places he<;ould in hii? govermnent, as well 
ip Greece as in Maceddnia, and prefK>sed nothing less than toxlivost 

-Poly^erchon of the whole, c 
' For this purpose he endeavoured to engage Ptolemy and Anti- 
gonus on his jBide;*^and^xey'r0a^y efpou^ it with, the same 
•vie^s, from the same motives; It was equally their interest to 
destroy th^ new regent, as well as the regency itself which always 
Jcept them in apprehensions, and reminded .tfem of their state^of 
dependency^ They Jikevdse ^ imaj^ed, that, it secretly reproached 
Qiein. for -airing at sovereignty,, while it cherished the rights of 

. tKe tWo piqnk; and left th(^ ^vemors.in a situation-of uncertaiiiity, 
in conset^uence of whioh tEey were perpetually ^iu fear of heii^ 
div^t^d of their power. . Both tlie one and .th^ other believed; ijt 
.Would be easy for. them ta succeed in their tiesjgns, if the j\tacedo- 
nians were once engaged at home in- a civil war.. - ' ^ ., ". 
The' death of Antipater had rendered Ai^tigonus the most power- 
ful of ^ the captains of Alexander. His authority was.absolutein 
all the provinces of Asia'^inbr,* with the titje of .generali^imo, and 
an army of 70,000 men and thiyty elephants, whicli no power in the 
ei^ire was, at that tiine, capabje of resisting/ It cannot, tSiere- 
fore, l>e thought surprising, t^at. this superiority ihould inspire hnn 
withlhe design of engroi^ing the whole monarchyi^ and, in order 
to sttcpe6d.in that attempt, he be^an with making a r^ormation in 
all the governments of the pi;ovifices' within his .jurisdifetipn, dis- 
placing all those p^rspna.whoiH. he suspected, and sdbstituting his 
creatures intheir room. In.the conduct of this scheme, he removed 
Aridaeus froW the government ef Lesser Ph'rygia and the Helle- 
spont,, and CJttus from that of- Lydia. . . f 

Polysperchonf neglected nothing, 9nhis^part,jthat' was necessary 
^strengthen his interest i and tiiought it adyjseckhle to recall Otym- 
piasj who hafl- retired into Epirus jindex the Regency of' Antipater, 
with fche offer of sharing^ his authority. witii''£ef. /This princess 

^ despatdied a courier to Eumenes, to consult him on the proppsalrshe 
had r^ceivBd ; and he advised, her to' wait some time, in order tos^ 
■\via)t turn affau« would take; adding., that if ^he detennined to 
return to Macedenia,,he would recommend it to her in particular, 

• to 'forget all the injuries she though}; she had re'ceiv^d; that it.wcMtld 
also be her^nterest to.goverh with moderation, and to make others 
iterisibljfe of her authority by benefaction^, and 6ot hy severity. Aa 
to ail other' particulars^ be -promised an inviolable attachment to 
herself' ^and^thoKFoyal family.* .Olympias did not conform. to these 
judicious counsels in any r^^pect, but $et' put as soon as poasH^le ior 
Macedonia; wherey^upon her.arrryal,.she consulted nothMgbuther 

' passionS) and ^eifinsatiaBle .desire of dominion and revenge. \. 
. PoIysperchoB^ w£o had many enemies 'Uppn'his hands, endear* 

* Died. 1. zviiiw j^ 630. t-IMod. I. xviil p.tS6k 6^. Cor. I^«|».iB EumeiL e. vi 

y2 ■ ' 
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•aved tO' leciun CSreece, of Jirlao^be fqrei^w CnwwiUjiy wotdd 
attempt to 4Qaake himse^ magtei. He Also.) took ^lea89lrea wifji 
relMion to. other part&of tke em^ure, •» wiU appeiar bjf the sequel, 

•In order- to-e&gii^ the Gpeeks in his interestf^heissued a decree,' 
iy which he f^ciBJled the exiles, tmd reinitateci all the cities in their 
ancient privileges.^ He acquaixit^d jthe AtheiiuaQs in piuticukr by 
letters, that i^ King had re-established their democ^acjf'and an- 
ctent form of goYernmenti by which the Athenians wore admitted 
without d^tinction into public office. ^ This was a strain'^of policy 
calculated to ensnare Phocion; for Polysperchon intending to make 
himself, master of Athens, as was evident in a short time, despaired 
df ^cceeding in that design, unless- jhe eould find s6me expedi^t 
to procure the banisl^ment ^ Phocion, who had favoured and intn^ 
dueed oligarchy ulider Antipater; and he had, thei^efore", no dpubt 
that hie Woidd be immechateiy^ banished, as soon^ as tho^, who ha^ 
been ex^u)led, from thb government, sliould be reinstated in their 
aacieDtright^^ \ / - ■ '■ «. - ..^ 

., \ • . -. ' .^SBCT. V.'^ ^ ■"' . .-• • " . 

Ttm Athwitaiw.cqndemil PttocJcgito die. Gantndermalceabiiiiielf master of ^tben^ 
wlierejict estaUtohed D^etdus Pivilereusin tbe gnvenuiieni of Uiat republic. Hif . 
wii^ent administration, tumefies quits Nora.- variolic expeditions or Antigonns, 
'Seleuctu, Ptolemy, ahd ath^ gtoerala agaii^t hiiii, * Olympias causes Aridieiis.to bf 
aMn, and ^.murqered^ ber turn by ordenToft^'assaiider. T^ i^ar between, 
> Um 'and Pplyspe'rcnon. The/re-^tabliihment of iTIiebes. Eum^es is Itetfayed by 
Ids own troops, deliyered up to Antigodub, andf put to deatb. ' ^ 
-•• - ■ ^ ■ ^' - *' ^' . • • ' > ■' > 

Ca8^der,f before the death of ^ntipater was known at Athens, ' 
hjad sent Nic^nor thither, to succeed Menyllus in' tbe government 
c^ ^hefprtress, of MunjH^hia, soon' after which he hi£d n^adeVhunself 
master of the Pim^us.' Phocibn, who jdaced too lbuch,confidence 
in the probity and fidelity Of- Nicanor, had contracted i strict inti- 
macy^ and coiiversed fretpieAtly ^th him, iuFhich caused the people 
to susp^cft' him more" than ever. • \ , ' ' • • . 

In this c6njuncture, Ale)tander, t^fe son of Polysperchon, arrived- 
With: a gfeat body of troops, under pretext of succouring the city 
against Nicanor, but In reality to seize it himself,*1f possible, 1^ 
taking advantage of the divi^ns which then reigned wfehii^ it. A 
tumuEiioui^ai^mbly; was convened, in which. Fhoc^oliwak.divested 
of his cmploym^t; while. Demetrius Phaleretis, with'sfeveral other 
citiz^,-'Who #6re a{>preh^sive of the same &te', immediacy 're- 
' tired from^the city. PhcKsion^ who had the grief^to see himseilf 
ftemised^of .treason, toqk ianctnaty^witii Pdyi^rchori, who sfeitt 
him back to.ber tried by t{ie,p^q)le. Ah a^mbfy was immediately 
eonv6ked,from whiich neither* slJEiyes', foreknejrs, nov^any injfiunous 
pelrsoDs ^h^ver^^ere excluded,!" althoiiS tid8»pii>ceedilig was' 
c<mtrary to «11 the c^^fcalrfbhed Tules. Phocioi> alid the ether pri- 

- " ♦l>iod.i,*Tm.R.C3j,m . : tbiod.i'XTto.p. 
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iwere pm^Dteiitotiie pec^. Mart persooB of any mtnt 
in the Assembly, cas^down their eyes to the earth, at this speetdcle, 
apd covering their heads, wept abundantly. One among them haying 
the oouiiige^ to movoj that the slaves and foreigners miffht be or- 
dered \o withdraw, Was inim^ately opposed by the popwace, who 
^Sfied out that they ought rather ta stone those* advocates for di-\ 
garchy^and enemies of the people. Phocion freqiiently attempted 
to plead' his'own- cause, and vindicate his conduct; but was always^ 
mterrupted. If was cu^m^ at Athens, for the persmi accused 

• to declare, b^foi^ sentence passed against him, what puni^hmenthe 
ouff)it.to«uffer. . Bho6ibn Answered aloud, th^t be condemned him- 
8^ to diei^ but ^ired ,the assembly to spare the rest^ Upbn-this, 
the suffrages were demanded, ^and thev were unanimously sen-:' 
traced to fitsffkt death, previous to which they were\conyeyed to 
the dungeon* - pemetiius Thalereus^ and some oth^n^ though ab- 
sent ^ were included in. the >i£ii^ condemnation. T^ compa- 
idons of; Phocion were sd affected by the sorrow bf their relationJB 
and friends, who cape to embrace them in Jthe streets, with the 
melanfeholy tender of the last fiireweB, that they proceeded* on 
^it way, lamenting their unhappy &te in a ^ood of tears: bdt, 
Phocion 'Still. retained the same aur and cQunt^ance as he had 
formeriy shown wheh he quitted the assembly to take upon him 
ther command of -armies, and when the Athenians attended hifb 
in crowds to 'his '0^ hdusewith ttte voice of praises and acgla-* 
matione^ ' ' ^ 

One'of tj^ pkspvdace, more insolent than the rest, advanced dp to 
tiikn, and -spat in -his face. Phocion ojdjf turfied to the mf^gfistrates. 
and said, '^ Will nobody hildder t^ man fromax^ting so unworthily r* 
When he arrived4Lt tiuB prison, o^of his frienjfls having asked him if 

- )ie had any mcu^eage to send t6 bis son ? " Ytes, certainly," replied he, 
^^ji is to 4iesire tlmt'h^ would neveri^emember the injtisMce od the 
Athenians." When he had tttered these worcls, he took the Hem^ 
lock, and died. : * • . -' ^ 

On th4t •day there was ulso a pub^c procession ? and as it passed 
hepdire the prison,, some of the persona who composed it took their 
crowns from their he/ids ;• others turned their eyeaiio the g&tes of 
the prison, and burst, into tears^ and aQ who had ohy remaini^ of 
humanity and religion, and'whdse souls wereliot entirely depraved 
a^d blinded by rageojr envy, acknowledged it to be aA instance 6f 
unnatural baparit^, as weft is a greajt impiety, with reffa!r4 to t}ie 
city, notto hav6 abstaiired;oh sucnU'iiolemn cMtyJrbi^ the infliction , 
of death on a citizeaso univers^y esteemed, aiid whose admirUbl^, 
virtuee had pr&ciured him the appellation of The*€&t>od.^ 
- To punkh the greatest viituea as the ^most 'flagitious t;ri^)e8,f 



^ 



m^oet, toot t>nMipu« ^ihtak tou>ieaii«e viileri debdt, In qfA urbe fidJrenus iograios 



* Ob Integ^tatem vitc Bonoi eit &t>PpUftta8. Cor, A^; ^ 

t ^vAa OM qdin piOAi^tL dMqenmttt fexMmanda, tummo jDrntfensu maxiioal vir- 
ut^^«aii graYjSBliiui d^Ucta punire. bepcficiaqn^ Injuriii T^pemderef. Qupd'ciMi 
" •''-•-■'* ^ - • • j-ji^ iwrenusir ' ~ 
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imd to repay the best of services with the most inhuHiim treatioeBtH 
is an offence worthy of condepuiatioh in all plaice, but ec^iBcii^ 
in Athens, where ingratitode w^ punishable by the law. The 
regulations of her sage legislator ^illsub^sted atrthat time, but 
they were wrested to the coQdenmstion of her citizens, al)d only 
became- an evidence, how much that pe^le were degenerated -m 
their manners. ' - * - ^ > - - ^ 

■ The enemies of Phocion, not satisfied with thepunisbment^they 
4iad caused hl^ to suffer, and fancying that something more was 
still wanting to complete their triumph^ obtained an order from- the 
peoploj-that his bftdy should be carried out pf the. territory of Attica; 
and that'none of the Athenians should furnish fire- to honour his 
funeral pile : these last offices were, therefore, rendered to 4iim in 
the territories of Megara. A lady of the country, wjio accident- 
ally assisted^ at his funeral with her-servants^jcaused a cenotaph, or 
vacant tomb, to be iere(^ed;to hi$ ittemory on th^ sameispot^.oireip^ 

-which she made the -customaify liBations ; and' collecting inter her 
robe^e bones of that ^at man, which she had OarefuUy gathered 
up, she conveyed>them into her ho^ifee by night, and byried them 

^ under her hearth, with these etxpressions : '* Dear and^cred heartH, 

" I here confide to thee,'' And deposit -m thy bosom,' th^e* precious 
remains of -a Worthy man. Preserve thefer wjtl^ fidelity, in order to 
restore f hem hereafter to the monument of hiis anxseitbrs^^hen the 
Athenjcms shajl become wiser than ^hey aire a^ present." -_ 
; 'Though it may possibly "be thought, tl^at a variety, of irregular, 
tumultuous,'unjudt, and cruel sentenced, denounced in Athens against 
virtttousciti^ns at different times, might have prepared usibr this 
last; it will, however, be* aiways thought surprisiiig, that a whole 
people, of --whom one naturally conceives aiiobreidea,.after.sUch a 
serfes of great actions? should. be capable o^ such a strange perver-; • 

. sity. But it ou^htto be r^meriibered; that the dregs of a vile popu- 
ISMie, entirely y9id'of honour, probity, aiid morals, predominated at 
that time at Athens. And there is sufficient foundation for the 
sentiments of Plato -and JPlutarch, who declare, tha( tlie people, 
when Jhey are either destitute of guides, or>(5 longer listenv to thw 

•admcmitionsl and when they hay^ threrwn off the reins -by^ which 
they once were checked,:and are entirely abandoned to tjieir- impe- 
tuosity and caprice ; o^gljt to becongidefed^as a-'blmd* furhqiis; in- 
tractable, 'and blood-thirsty monster, ready to. launch in a m^unent . 

" into ^e most fatal and opposite- ex^emes, and infinitely mote for- 
midable than the most irihumcbn tyrants. Wh^t can 'be expected 
from such a tribunal ? When people resolve' te be guided by-fiotKing 

' but mer^ passion ;. to hayelio regcftd- to decorum, and .to run-Jiead- 
long into, an open violation of aU laws ; the best,, the ^test, and 
lAoijt innocent 'of mankind, will sink under an nnplacable ^and pre- 

aetio ixn»tituta'e&^^^ant9in ergio repceh^skn^eip tmeren'tur^'qui cum aE^ais^iimaJiira 
Md i&iqiuniata taabe|^t ingopiay iporibus suia, X}uabi legibbsjuU malu(^iU ? ^al. Jkf^ 

«• V.'-Ci Sfc ' , -^ * - ' . ^ *■ J "5 - '• '. ". 
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vaiHa^. caWaL This "So^^ntes ezperi^Oe^ nbbtist k hundred yeaM 
before Phocion perished by the same fate. ^ - '' 

This! Itot wa^one of the greatest men that Greece &ver produced, 
in whose person eyervkind of oaerit was united. He bad been 
educated in the school oft'lato and Xenocrates^^and formed Ins 
manners upon the most perfect plan of Pagaib Tirtue,to which his 
gonduct w^JB fdwtijrs conformable. ' ; . 

It would be difficult f6r any per8<m'tp carry disinterestedness 
high^ than this extraordinary m^n ;' which i^peared.'fiom the ez- 
tireine poverty in which ^ 'died, after Uie niany g^at offices he had 
• filled. Hewmany cqiportunitiesof acquiring' riclies iias a general 
always at the head of armies^ who. acts against rich and opulent 
enemies ; .sometimes m <;ountries aboundntg^ith^ aU things, and 
which ^m to. invite the plunderer I^ But Phocion would haVe 
thought it infamouiB, had he returned from his campaigns laden, iii^ith 
any acquisition, but the glory of his eitaJted-actions, and the grater 
fol benedictions of the: people he had spared. 

This eJEcellent ^rson,- amidst all the.severity which rendered him 
in some meaj^ure intrattajble, when, the- interests of the republic 
were concerned, had so' much natural softness and humanity, that 
his enemies theihselveffidwftys.fouiid him 'disposed to aiisist them* 
I^-might even have been 'said,<that he was a .comjsosition of two 
natures, whose qualities were, entirely opposite to each other )n 
a|>peirance.. < When he acted as a public, man, b® armed himself 
^th* fortitude, and steadiness^ and -zeal ; hecoiild sometimes .assume 
even the air of a rigid indignation, and was, inflexible in supporting 
' discipline in jts utmost strit;tness. If, <»i the other hand, bie^ appear- 
ed in . a pri^^ate capacity, his Conduct was a' perpetual display c6f 
H^dn^s and afiieil^htv, condeBt^nSl>n and patience„and was graced 
with all the virtues that can render the commerce of^Ufe^agreeabJe. 
It was nb inconsiderable merit,. and ^specially in a nHHt%ry man, to, 
be capable of unit&ig twjojMich different character^in such a man- 
ner; that ad the severity wluch was ne<Je^ary .for the presjervation 
•of good order, was neyer sei^ to degenerate into the ri|^our that ' 
creates Aversion, i§o the gentJenes^'^and complacency of hisiJisfK)^ 
tion-never sunk into that softness and,indifierence wj^ch occasions 
contempt. , . ' . . ^ 

He 1^ been greatly applauded ibr reforming the modem custom 
of his country 1 which. made war and pioUtics twp different. profeiB* 
Mons ; an^ also for restoring the manner of ffoverning .which l*eri- 
*cl(fo and Aristides adopted) by uniting each o{ those talents in. 
HnvJelf. ,' i. .. ^ ' . ' . -•" 

As he was persuaded that jejoquehce was essential to a states- 
man J espeeiall}^ in a republican government, he applied hiin^elf to 
the Attainment of it ^iiith* great aj^iduity. and *succ€f§s. Hid was 
concise, Tsolid, full of, force and ^ense, ajways keeping^<;loee to the 
point in qiiestion, -He' th<7U&ht it beneath a sdtesman to use^a 
pbiguai^t Wid saiiriq style, andliis 'only answer to those yrhp einploy- 
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*ed such lan^age.' against him, was eflence and patience. - "An ojrator 
haVing once interrupted him ^iih rdany iniunoiiB expressions,* he 
Buffered him to continue in that straiii as long as he pleased, and 
then resumed hig own discourse wil^ ks piuch coolniess «s if 'he had 
heard nothing. . - • 

It was JiigUy glorious for Phocion, that he was forty-five times 
elected general bt a people to^whose caprice.he was so little inclin- . 
able to accommodate his conduct ; and it is remarkable that ^these 
elections always iia^^ned when he was ab^nt, without any pre- 
vious soUcitations on his part.' Hfs wife was sufficiently fiensible 
how mnch this redounded to Jiis glory ; ^d one day when an Ionian 
lady of considerable rank^ who lodged in her house, iihoV?ed-iier> 
with an air of ostentation and pleasure, hef omamenttf of gold, 
wjth a variety of jewels and bracelets, she answered her with a 
mode^ tone, " Pot my part, t have na ornament but Phocion, who 
for these twenty years has always been elected general of the 
Athenians." ^ •''',; 
• His Tegulat and frugal life contributed fiot a'little to the vigorous 
and healUiy old agel^ enjoyed.- When, he was in his eightieth 
"year, he commanded the forces, and sustained all the fatigues Qf 
war^ with the Vivacity of. a young officer. 

One of the great principles in the politick of Phocion waa, thitt 
peace oiigkt oTways to be the fthn of every^ wise government, and 
with this view he was^ a constq,nt opposer of all wars that were 
eitlier imprudent or unnecessary. He was evcjn . a^jpreheh^ve of. 
those that' were )nost jUst and jexpedient ; because he was sensible, 
^at;every^ar weakened and impoverished a state^ even lunidst.a 
series of^ the greatest victories, and that whatever the advantage 
might be. at the commencement of iti there w(^ never any certainty 
lof terminating it, without experiencing the most4ragical vicissitack^ 
of fortune. . . - - - ^ 

The interest of the public never ffaVe way with him to any, do- 
mestic views ; • he -constantly refused tp- solicit, or act in favour of 
his son-in-law, Charicles, who was summoned before. the republic; 
• to account for the sunns' he had received from H^rpaJiis; and he 
then addressed" himself to him with this admirable expression—" I 
have made you my son-in-law, but only for what, is honest And 
hononrable." It Aust indeed be- acknowledged, that men-of this 
character seem very unaccommodating and msupporCaWe in the 
common transactions of life : they are tdwaye stattii^ difficultie[s,f 
when-aiiy afiair is proposed to them i-. a,pd never •'perform anj^ gooa 
offices wif h entire ea^e and grace. They must^ ajiwiys deliheriite, ' 
whether >^hat is requested of them be just or not. Their fr^^n^ 
tod relations hove a^ little influence over them as uttef strangers ; 

• wilt defer, rep. p. 81d, ' .* i ' ". , - * 

, -t |IfBcprin[)a lex in amiQitt& ranciatur^'ut ndiqtfe robjemuB'ree tHrpes,nec'fiEioiaBiiM 
lipgad. Turpi? enim'b'xcusatio est, d m\jnkn^ accipienda,'cum inoteteria pe&«atiii,'tani 
ft quia contra rempubUcam $e amiei cafiaa fecisse ja^eatur. ^CU'de Amieu.n.4li). ' 
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and J;hey^ al^Y^yB oppose/eitBiev their conscjence, or some particuligr 
duties, to ancienb friendship, affinity, or the interest of their familiesr 

. To %mB height of delicacy .did Phpcion carry the Pagan^rohity, 
One may justly apply to hjin -what Tacitus said of a celebrated 
ftoman, I mean Iielvidius Prtecus.* Phocion, who had'as solid a- 
geniusjQLs that person, applied himself at first to philosophy, not to 
cover his inA:flence with. the pompous title of^a sage* hiit to qualify 
himself for eAterin^ upon th^ conduct of affairs with more vigour 
and resolution against all unexpected accidents. - He concurred ii^ 
opinion with those who. acknowledge no other gooi 6r evil /than 
Virtue and vice, and who, rank. aHe*temals,-as fortune, power, no- 
bility, in the class of indifferent things, iie was & firm friend, a 
tender husband^ a good senator, a worthy citizen, and discharged 
allthe<)ffice8 of civil life With equal integrity. He^. preserved a 
steadiness of •mind in prosperity that resembled stiffness and seve- 
rity, arid despised death as ih^ch as riches./ 

These are pl^rt of the ^eat qualities.t)f Phocion, wfeq merited, a 
happier eiid ; and they were placed in the jr most amiable Kght by 
las death. The constancy of mind, the mildness pf disposition,-and 
the" forgetfulriesd of wrongs,, cbo^icupus in hid conduct 6n that 
occasion, are'above all hisjother^aises, and infinitely enhancp their' 
lustre, especially as we shall see notfaihg comparable to him from 

. henceforth in the Gr^ciaii history. . ; ^ . 

- His infatuated and ungrateful tiountry was not sensible of their 
unworthy prpceeding. till some tiipe after trig death. The Athenians- 
then erected a statue of bras^ to hismi^oty, and houourably in- . 
terred h^ bones at the public- expense. His accusers also suflfered 
a punishment si^dtable to their desert^ "but did not his ju(Jges them- 
selves, deserve to be treated with greater severity ? They punished, 
their own crime in others,andthought themselves acquitted by erect- 
ingf a brazen'statiie. Th^ were even ready to relapse into the same 
ii^'ustice against others who Were equally innocent, whom they bon- 
^enmed during th^ir hveSi an<J liad. never the equity to acquit' till 
after their death. ■ \^ . ^ • , 

CsLssander Was careful to take advantage, of ■ the disorder that 

. reigned in Athens,! and entered' the Pirteeus with a fleet of thirty- 
five vessels, which he had i;e€eived ftom Aiutigonus.."The Athenians, 
wlien they beheld thems^Vesdestitute.of all siiccours,.imanimousiy 
res^vBd to send ^ieputies.to CasS^def, in order to .know the cop-, 
ditioris on whiclfc tljey jnight obtain peace; and. it was. mutually, 
agfeetf that tha Athenians should continue masters of the^ity, with 
its territories, and likewise of the revenues- and sMps. .But- it wiis 

' * Jhgtfnium iHusUrealtioribassta^iq juvenis-admodum dcSdit, non ut nomine'ma^-^ 
fi«6aegQe otiumvelaret^sed qud finnlbr adv^rals fortuita rehipiu)licam capessereti Doc* 
tQr^«apientlffi 8ecatu» est^ qui sola bonaquie honesta, in^la ttrntftm que turpia, poten- 
tiainf R<Aillta£e]n, estqraquc. extra animnm, neque bontejliieqiie maQs ai)diuinerapt— 
CiviflT MBator, anaritas^ amiciur, cuocHs vit«&%ffi4li* equabiliB : 0)nuD coateinpU>r,*recti 
pervicaa,' constans ac^vereds metus. T4f t(« Hiat. I. tvl c' 5. ' 
. tl>rod.l.xviil.p.642. ,, ^ 
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flj^polatflict that the citadel idiotild mnain in the powef of CjBtssancbr, 
tm he had ended the war with the kingf. And ais to what related 
to thfi .^Saprs of therepablic, it was as;reed,4:hat those whose incoqae 
amounted to ten nlinfe, or a thousana drachine,jihould have a shiate 
* in the government, which' was a less sCun by half^than that which 
was the salification for public employments, when Anjtipater m^lide 
himself master of '.Athens. In a word, the iqih^Lbitants pehnitted 
Catodnder t6 choose what citizen (le pleased to govern the republic; 
and I)emetnus Phdereus ^was elected to that' dignity about i^ 
dote.of^the third year of the 11 5th Olympiad. T^e ten years? go- 
vernment, therefore, which' Diodorus and Diogenes have -assiglned . 
Demetrius, is. to be pdmputed frcAn the b^ginnihg of the'fi>llpwing 
year. ^ 'v ' ^ '*^ ^ . *" - 

He governed the republic in peace ; constantly treated Mb ie^ew* 
citizens -vpih. mildness and liumanity ; .and historiansr acknowledge 
that the government was never l^etter regulated than under Cas^ 
sander. This prince seemed incltnableto tyranny:, but th^ Athe- 
nians were not sensible of its effect^. And though i)emetritis,'Whom 
he had constituted chief of the repubFic, Wals mvested with a ^d 
of soyere^ power; yet instead, of abolishing the draiocracy,he 
may rather be said J:d have re-establfshed it. He acted in su^ a 
manner,^ that the people scarce perceived that herwas master. As 
he united in his person the pouticiaji anc^'the man of letters; his 
soft' and p^uasive eMqiience dehionstrated the truth of an expres- 
sion he frequently used, that di&coiirse had as much poWer in a go- 
vernment, as arms'm war.. HJs abilities in political affairs were 
equtjly conspicuous;** for he drew, forth speculative philosophy 
frqm the shade and inactivity of the schools,^ exhibited her-in Ibfi 
light, and knew how ^o ■familiarize, her .precq)t8 wfth the kno^ tu- 
multuous affaks. It woul(( have been difficult, thefefoi^^ to have 
found a^persen capable />f exceUing like hiin, at the same time, in'^e 
art of government, and the study of the sciences. . «* 

He acqjiifed, diirijlg these ten }re8rs of His government,-that ^u-, 
tation which hsus caused him to be considerea as one of the greatest 
men Athens has produced. He ai^gr^nted the Teveniies oflhe re- ' 
publid^ and adornedtlie city with npble structures ;» he was fikewise 
mdustrious to diminish luxury, and ail expenses cialculated only G)i 
<M9tentation. For which reason he disapproved of those thalt wei^ 
laid out on theatres,! pdrticoes, and new temples^ and open^. cen- 
sured Pexicles,lbr hayiflg4>e^owed such a prodigious shm 6f niotiey 

^^iminliter doctrfnam ex lunbraoiilis «radf toruAi ocioqiie, iMa niiodd in loleni atqiur 
pulver^n, aedin ipmim diacrimenonieihqtte^perduidL'— CtiA<utr&qiie re ezeeUerec^ ut et 
docttiiUB studiis, el regenda civitate priueeps -easet. buis'facUd prater hunc invenirL 
ffUigitKCic. hm.de Leg. n, IS, .- • " 

t llieiura, portiea% nova templa, vweenndiOa renrehen^'iirc^iter Pomp^'Uiin ; Bed 
AwtiHiini iniVMibah(~aC Pt^alei^eua pebetiliia <|iii Tericleni, prindpem QxmdfL vltib 
parateqiiOd'timcaai prfMiBiaai In pnK|^ur«4Ua BiOgflmtiyu^^caU, . Oc L %4e QJS 

9^ • « ^ 
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on the mtgmficent 'portico^ of the temple of Pallas, called Pn^py^ 
icea.* But in all pdblic feasts w2)i6h had been consecrated by an- 
tiquity ^.or "wten thfe people were inclinable to be expensive in the 
celeb/ation of any saqred, solemnities, he permitted them to .use 
their riches as they pleased. 

The expense was excessive at the death of ^rreat persons,f and 
their sepulchres, were as sumptuous, and magnificent as those of 
the^ Romans in the age of Cicero. Demetribs made a law to abolish 
this abuse, which had passed into a custom, and inflicted penalties on 
those who disobeyed it. He a&o ordejed the ceremonials of funerals 
tabe performed, by night, and hone were permitted to. plac^ any 
otiiex (filament on tombs, than a column three cubits high« or a plain 
tablet, mensam ; and appointed a particular magistrate t^ enforce 
the observation of this law. ^ 

He likewise mfide laws for the ^egu^ation of manners,^ and coin- 
manded young persons to testify respect to their parents at home ; 
and in the city to thos^ whom they inet in^their way, and to them-^ 
selves when they were jalone. 

The .poor citizens were likewise the objects of his attention.} 
There were at that time in Athens scnne of the descendants of Aris- 
tides, that Athenian gene^ul, who, after he had possessed the great*- 
est offices in the state, and governed the affairs of ^he treasury for 
a very considerable time, died so poor, that tlio public was obliged 
to defray the charges of his funeral. Demetrius took care of those 
descendjuits who were poor,,yid assigned them a daily sum for their 
subsistence. ^ ' 

Such, says iElian,|| was the' government of Demetrius Phalereus, 
tin the spirit of envy, so natural to the Athenians, bbUged him to 
qiiit the city, in tHe manner we shall soon relate. 

The advantageous testimonials rendered him by, ancient authoraf 
of the greatest repute, not only ^ith respect to his extraordin&iy 
talents and ability in thie art of government, but likewise to his vir- 
tue, and the wisdom of Jiis conduct, furnish a full refutation of dl 
that has been advanced by Athenoeus, on the authority of the histo- 
rian Duj-is, with relation to the irregularity of hjs deportment ; and 
strengthens the conjecture of Mr* Bonamy,, who supposes, that 
Dujis, or' Athenffiiis, has 4hipUted that to Demetrius Phalereus, 
which related only to Demetrius Poliorcetes, the sop of Aniigonus, 
to whoni iBlian ascribes th^ very particulars which AthensBus had, 
cited irom Duris. The reader may have recourse to the dissertation 
oi* Mi*. Bonaniy,ir which has been very useful to m^ in the course of 
this \^ork. ^ ' 

During" the 1 1 5th Olympiad,** Demetrius Phallus caused the 



• Pliit In. precept, relp. ger. p. 818.- ^ t Cic. de Leg. L ii. n. 63—66; _ % TMu 
Laeii - $ PluL in vlL Aiiat.p. 535: • U JBliAn. J. lU. c 17. IT Tom. vifl.^ 

(le8tf«nK>ire8deL*Ac«d9m.de8 Belles LHtres. ' ♦« Atben. L vL p. S73. 
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inhabitants of At|ica to be numbete4) and thef amoonted to tl^jOQS 
citizens,* 10,000 sttangersyf and 40,0001 domestics.^ 

We now return to Poly8peTchon.J| When he had: recmyedintel- 
Kgence that Cassander liad made hmiflelf master'of Athens, he \xA» 
mediately hastened to besiege him in that city ; but as the siege 
took up a great len^ of time, he left part of his troops before the 
place, and advanced with th@ rest into Peloponnesus, toTorce the. 
city of Megalopolis to surrei^er. The inhabitants made a lon^g 
and vigorous defence, which compelled Polysperchon to ei]q>loy his 
attention and forces on those quarters to which he was caltea by 
more pressmg necessities. He despatched Clitus to the Hellespmit, 
with orders to prevent the enemy's ttoops from passing out of Asia 
into Europe. Njc4nor set sail, at the same time, from the port of 
Athens, in order to attack him, but was himself defeated near Byzan* 
tium. Antiffonus having advanced in a vei*y SBasonable juncture, 
made himself amends for this loss, beat Clitus; and tookall^ his fleet, 
except the vessel which Clitus was aboard, wMch escaped with great 
difficulty. 

Antigonus was most embarrassed in his endeavours t6 reduce 
Eumenes,ir whose valour, wisdom, and great ability in the art of 
war, were more formidable to him than dl the rest? though he had 
besieged and blocked him up for twelve months in the calstle of 
Nora. He therefore made a second attempt to engage him in his 
interest, for he had taken measures to that effect before he formed 
that sie^. He aceordingly consigned this conunission to Jerdm 
of Cardia, iiis countryman, and a mirious historian of that time,** 
who was authorized by him to make overtures of accommodation 
to his adversary. Euihenes conducted this negotiation with so 
much: dexterity and address, that h^ extricated himself from the 
siege at the very juncture wherein he was reduced tq the la?t ex- 
tremities, and jwithout entering into anj; particular engagements ' 
with Antigonus. For the latter having inserted in the oath which 
Eumenes was to swear in consequence pf this accommodation, that 
he would consider all those as. his friends and enemies, who should 
prove such to Antigonus ; Eumenes changed that article, and swore 
that he would, regard all tjiose as his friends and enemies, who 
should be such to &ly;mpias apd the kings, as well as to Antigonus. 
He consented that the Macedonians who assisted at the siege, 
should determine; which of these two form& was best; and as they 
were guided by their aflfection for the royal ftjuily, they declared, 

tThe words in the original are /ut^KciTscc, TM-tf-st^oxovTde, forty inyHads, which are 
equal to 400,000, which ia an evident mistake ; and it undoubtedly ought to be read 
'»^*J*fr four myriails, which amtftinMo 40,000. ' , .- 

% otKiraie, il Diod. t xViU. p. 64$-«46. " IT Plut in Eumeu. p 590. 

-,**Hf conipiled the history of these who divided the^dnminions of Alexander ttSttonm 
wemqelTes, and it likewise comprehended the histoiy oftheh: succewora. 
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without ike least hesitatipn, for the form drawn up by iSianeiies; 

^ upon which he swore to it, and the siege was immediately raised. 
When Antiffonus was informed of the manner in which this affiiir 
was ccmchidel, he was so dissatisfied with it, that he refused to 
ratify the treaty, and gave orders for the sie^ to be instantly re- 
newed. These orders, however, came too late, for as soon as 
Eumenes saw the enemy's forces were withdrawn from before the 
place, he quitted it without delay, with the remains of his troops, 
which amounted to 500 men^ und retired to Cappadocia, where he 
immediately assembled ^2000 of his veteran soldiers, and made all 
the necessary preparations for sustaining the War, which be foiesaw 
would soon be revived against him. 

The revolt of Antigonus ,^m the kings haying occasiKmed a 
great alarm,. Polyi^rchon the re^nt despatched to Eumei^ in 
the name of the kings, a commission by which he was constituted 
xaptain^general of ^ia Minor; orders' were likewise seiit to Teu- 
tames and Antigenes, -colonels of the Argyraspides, to join, and 
serve under him> against Antigonus. The necessary or&rs were 
also transmitted to those who had thecare of the king's treasures, 
to pay hhn 500 talents, for the re-establishment of his own.afiairs, 

. and likewise to furnish him with all the sums4hat would be neces- 
«ary to defray the expenses of the war; AH these were accc^nqMi- 
nied with letters from Olympias to the same purport. 

A. M. 9686. Eumenes was very sensible that the accumulation 

Ant J. p. 318. of all these honours on the head of a foreigner,* 
would. in&Uibly excite a violent envy against him, and render him 
odious to the Macedonians: but as he was incapable of acting to 
any effect Without them^and since the, good or the service itself 
made it necessary for him to employ all his efforts to -gam them, he 
berai'with refusing the sums which were granted him for his own 
use, declaring that ne had no occasion for them, because he was not 
intent ^n any particlular advantage of his own, nor on any enter- 
prise of that tendency. He- was studious' to treat every person 
about hidi, the officers, and Qven the soldiers, with an obliging civili- 
ty, in cMrder to extinguish, as much as possible, 6t at least to weak- 
en,^ biT an engaging conduct, the jealousy to which his condition, 
as a foreigner^ ^afforded a' plausible pretext, though he oiideavoufed 
not-to draw it upon hims^f by any condmjt of his own. " 
.^ But an impediment,. still more invincible in appearance, threw 
him under a restraint, and created him very cruel anxiety. Anti- 
emek and Teutames, who commanded the Argyraspides, thought 
K didionourable to their nati<» to submit to a foreigner, and refcwed 
to^ittend him in council. On the other hand, he could not, with<)ut 
derogating fiom the prero^tive^'of his post, comply with them in 
that pmnt, and consent to his own degradation. An ingenious fic- 
tion ifiseimged him from ^liis perplexil^; and he bad recourse to 
the aids, of religi(», or rathec supei:^ition, ^wfaich.has always a 
•'DkMLLzTitt.p.e3Sk<a6,lt«63. Pli»t. in Euip. p. 501-^563. Cdr.Nep.e. tU. 
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^Wi^rful influence over the minds of men, ahd seldom MlS to take 
effect. He assured, them, *' That Alexander, arrayed in his feyal 
robes, had appeared to him in his slumber, and shown hhn a mag- 
nificent tent, in which a throne was erected, and thM the motkarch 
declared to him, that while they held their councds in that feAt, to 
deliberate on their affairs, no himself would be always present, 
seated on that throne; from 'whence he would issi^e his orders to 
his captains, and that he would conduct them in the execution of 
all their designs and enterprises, provided they would a^ays 'Ad- 
dress themselves to him." This discourse , was sufficient^ and the 
mindEi of all who heard it Were wrought upon by the profound 
respect they entertained for the memory of that prince r "in conse- 
quence of Which they- immediately ordered a splendid tent to be 
erected, and a throne placed in it, which was to be called the throne 

' cf Alexander ; and on it \irere to be laid his diadem and crown, with 
his sceptre tod arms; that all the chiefs should resort thither every 
morning to ofier sacrifices; that their c(Tn8ultation8 should ba held 
near the throne, and that all orders should be received in the name 
of the iQQg) as if he were still living, and taking care of hi^ ku>g- 
dom. ' Eumenes callned the dispute by this, expedient, which met 
with unaniuious • i^probation. No one raised himself above :the 
Others; but each competitpr coQtinttedin the enjoyment of his ^i- 
vileges, till new events decided them in a more positive manner. ' 
As Eumened was sufficiently supplied with money,* he soon 
raised a very Considerable body of^ troops, and had an army of 
20,000 men m the spring. These forces, with Euraenes at their 
head, were sufficient to spread terror among his enemies. , Ptolemv 

' sailed to the coasts of Cilicia, and employed all sorts of e'xpediente 
to corrupt the Argjnraspjdes. Antigonus, on his part; made the 
same attempts by the emissaries he had in his camp ; but neither 

' the one nor the other could then succeed; so much had Eum^ne^. 

§;ained upon the minds of his soldiers, and "Bo great was the confi- 
ence they reposed m him, * ' , • , ' 

He advanced, with these troops, thus favourably disposed^ int» 
Syria and Phoenicia, to recover those provinces which Ptolemy had 
seiaed withlhe greatest injustice. The maritime force of Phceoicia, 
in colijuaction with the fleet', which the regent had already pro- 
cured, would have rendered them absolute master^ by sea, and they 
might likewise have been capable of transmitting all necessary suc- 
cours to each other. Gould Eumene^ have succeeded in this 4esigii, 
Jt would have been a decisive blow^ but the fleet of . Bolysperchon 
. Iiaying' been entirely destroyed by the misconduct of Clitus, who 
commanded it, that misfortune rendered his project ineffectual. An- 
tigonus,- who iiad defe&ted him, marched by land, immediately after 
that victory, against Eumenes, with an army pauch more numerous ' 
than His own. Eumenes made a prudent retreat^throu^CoBle- 

' \. * i)iod. 1. xvfli. p. 63§-63a 
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Syria, pa^fied 'the I^uphrates, and took tip bid winter-qiialrters- tt 
> Carrhie, in Mesopotamia. 

X)uring his continaance in those parts,* 1^ sent fa Pithon, gover- 
nor of Media, and Jo Seleiicus, goTernor of Babyl<m,to prefes them 
to join Ibim witl\ their forpes-^against Anti^onu^, and caused the 
orders, of.tbe kings to be show A them, by which they were enjoined 
to coBftpty with iSs demand. l"hey answered j that they were ready 
t6 assist those monarchs; but that, as to himself, they would have 
hq transactions with a man who had been declared a piiblic enemy 
by the Macedonians. ' This was only a pretext^ and they were ac- 
tuated by a much more prevalent motive. If they had acknow- 
ledged the authority (^ fiumenes, and had obeyed him by advancilig 
to'him, ancl subjecting tiieir troops to his command, they must abo 
have^ acknowledged 3ie sovereign power of the regent, as well as 
of those who were masters of. the royal ^pupils, and made use of 
theinhame, to render their own power more extehsive.* Pithon and 
Seleucus must, therefore, by inevitable consequence, have- owned 
that they held their governments only from those kings, and might 
be divested of^them at their pleasure by the first order which might 
be issued to that efSect ; and this would hkve destroyed all their 
ambitious pretences with a single stroke^ 

. Most of the eifficers of Alexander, who had shared the govern- 
ments of the emp&e amonff, themselves after his death, were soli- 
citous to secure to themselves the supreme power in their several 
provinces J for which reason they had chosen a person of a mean 
©apacity, and an ^infant, on whotn tliey conferred the title of sove- 
ireign, in order to have sufficient tin^ to establish their usurpations 
under J90 weak a ffovemment. But aU these measures would have 
been disconcerted, if they had allowed Uumenes an ascendant oyer 
them, with such. an air of superiority as subjected them jto his or- 
ders. He issued them, indeed, in the name of 'the king? ; but this 
was a circumstance they were desirous of evading-, and thShit.was 
^hat created him somany sCnemies and , obstructions. /They were 
alsa apprehensive of the merit and si^eriqr genius, of Eiunenes, 
who was. capable of the greatest and most difficult enterprises. It, 
is certain, that of all the capf aihs of Alexander, he had the great- 
est share pf wisdom and .bravery, atid was also the most steady in 
Ii& resolutions, and the most faithful in his engagements; fbr he 
never viblated those whifch' he had" made with any of thoise ^jom^ 
manderd, though they did not observe the^ame fidelity with respect 
tobim; . <. ^- , 

Emnenes^ marched in the direcrion of Babylonia the foHowinff 
Spring, and Vas in danger of losing his .arnw'by a stratagem or 
Seleucus. The troops^were encamped in a plaiujuear the Edj^irft* 
tes ; and'Seleucus, by cutting the banks of that river, laid m tlte 
neighbduring country under Vafer* Eumenes, however,. wa9 s6 

■• V *Dk)d.irzlx. p. 666^681. " 
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expeditioUa as to gain Cm enunence with his troops^, and fimnd 
^means, the ne^ day, to drain off the inundation 'so e0ectually, that 
he pursued his march aloiost without sustaining any loss. ^ ' - - 

^leucus was then reduced to the necessity of^makinga tmee 
with him/'' and of granting, him a peaceable passage throu^ the 
territories of his province, in^rder to arrive at Susa^ wherfe he dis- 
posed his troops into quarters of refi^shment while he solicited -Ul 
the governors of the provinces in Upper Asia, for saccdurs. . He 
had before notified to them the order of the king^; and those whom 
^e had charged with that commission, found them aU assemhl^d^ at 
the close of a war they had undertaken in concert against Pithon 
the governor of Media., This Pithon having pursued Uie verjr same 
measures in the Upper Asia, which Antifonus ha4 formed in, the 
Lower^ had caused Philotas to h^ put to death, and made hismelf 
master o^ his government. He would likewise have attempted to 
Ireat the rest in the same manner ,^ if tliey had not opposed him by 
this confederacy, which the common interest had forme4 against 
' him. Peucestes, ffovemor of the prpvince of Persia, ha4 the com- 
mand in. chief conferred upon him, and defeated Pithon^ drove him 
out of Media, and obliged him^to go to Babylon to implore the pro- 
tection of Seleucus. All the confederates yr^x^ still- in the camp 
loiter this victory, when the ^puties from Eumenes arrived, and 
they immediately marched from Susa to join him; not- that they 
were really devoted to the royal party, but because they were more 
- apprehensive than ever of being, subjected to the victorio|is Anti- 
ffonus, who was then at the head of a 4>owerful. army, and either 
divested of their ^n^oyments all such governors as he suspedte)), 
or reduced them to the state of mere ofncers,^Uable to be removed, 
and punishe.4 at his pleasure. -^ ^ , - 

They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all theiribroes, which c<Mn- 
posed an army of a,bpve 25,000 men. . Wjth this reinforcement he 
saw himself not only in. a condition to oppose Antigonus, who was 
then advancing, to cum, b(it even mi^ch superior in the nuibbei; of 
his troops. The season was too fp advanced when Antigonds ar^ 
j*ived at the banks of the Tigris, and was obliged trf take winter- 

A. M.3687. • 9uarters in, Mesopotapaia ;. where, with Seleucus 
Ant J. c. 3\7. and Pithon, who were tlieui of his party, he con- * 
certed measures for the operations Of the next pampaign. 

Duriiig these transactions,f Macedonia was th& scene of a great 
revolution. Olympias, the. mother of Alexander* the Gri«at, whom 
Polysperchon had recadled, had made herself 'absolute, mistress of 
affairs, and caused Ande.us, or^Phffip, who hadVenjoyed the title of 
king for six years and foiir months, to bd pot -to death. . Eurydice 
hiis consort shared the same fkte; for Qlympias sent her a da^erj 
a^d, and a bowl of poison; and jc^nly dloWed her the liberty of 
chopnng her dei^h. She «u;cOrdingfy' gave the xpreference to the 

. ^ i • 

♦ Oiod. l.xlx. p. (Mfi-eOf. PIttt in' Eamen. . ' t Mod. I. x\x.^ «», 6G0. 
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corCand then stiangled kerself, after -she kad. uttered a thousand 
imprecations against her enemy and murderess. ' Nicaioor, ' the 
brother of Oassander, and a hundred of the pi^incipal friends of 
this licEtter, likewite suffered death. 

These repeated- barbarities >did not long remain unpunished 
Olympias had retired to. Pydna with the youqg king' Alexander, 
and his mother Roxana, with Th^ssalonica, the sister of Alexander 
the Gteatyand Deidamia» the daughter of iEacides, king of Epirus, 
, and sister, of Pyrrhus. Cassander did not lose any time, but be 
sieged them ^y sea and. land, ifiacides preparea to assist the 
princesses, and was already upon his maf ch ; but the greatest part 
of his forces, who were averseto that expedition, revolted from the 
kin^^ and cohdenmed hhn to^ banishment when tb^y returned to 
JBpirus.' They likewise massacred all -his friends ; and Pyrrhus 
the son of -ZEacides, who Was then but an infant, would have suf 
iered the same fate, if a set of faithful dbmestics^had not happily 
Withdrawn him from their rage. Epirus then declared m fiivour 
of Cassander, who sent Lyciscus thither tcvtake upon him the 
government in his name. Olypapias* had then no resource but in 
rolysperchon alone, who was then in Pherrhcjebia, a small province 
on the confines of -^tpUa, and wds preparing to succour her; but 
Cassander sent Callas, one of his generals, against him, who cor- 
rupted jthe greatest part of his troops, and obUged him to retire 
into Naxia, a city of Perrhcebia, where he besieged him. Olym- 
pii^, who had supported all the miseries of famine tirith an ipvinci- 
' ble coura^, havmg now lost all hppes of relief, wap compelled to 
surrender at discretion. . . '• ^ 

Cassander, in order to destroy her in a manner that might give 
the least of^nce,.prompted the ^relations of the principal officers, 
wliom Olympias had caused t6 ie slain during her regency, to ac- 
cuse hel^ihthe assembly of the, Macedonians, and to sue for veur 
geance for the cruelties, she had committed. The request of all . 
these persons was granted j and when they had all been heard, she 
was condemned' tp die, though absent, and no one interposed his 
good 'offices in her ■•defence. After -sentence of death had thua 
passed, Cassander proposed to her, by some fHends, to retire to 
Athens,* promising to accommodate Ker with a galley to convey her 
thither, whenever she should- be sq disposed. His intention wias 
tb destroy her in her passage by sea, and to public through all 
Macedonia that the gods, amidst their displeasure at her hprriHe 
crueitiesj had abandonecl he* to the mercy <of the wavcte ; for he was 
apprehensive of a retaliation from the Macedonians, and was, there- 
fore, desirous of casting dpon Providefece' all- the odjous, circum- 
stances of hi? own perfidy. : - ; ' s 

01ympias,^.whether'shfe'^ad been" advertised.of'Cassander's de- 
ngil, or whether she* was actuated. by sfentimefits of grandeur, so 
natmut to persons' of her rank, im^ned her presence alone would 
"Hkn the storm, and answered with on impierious ait, that she was 
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nota woman who -Would have recbturse to'.ffightvand insisted oti 
pleading^ her own cause in the puhlic assemfaly ; adding, this was 
theJeast favour that could he granted a queen, or rather that it was. 
an act of justice, which could not he refused to persons of the 
lowest rank. Cassander had no inclination to consetit to this de- 
mand, having reason to be apprehensive that the remembrance oT 
Philip and Alexander, for whom the Macedonians retained the 
utmost veneration, would "create a sudden change in their cesolu- . 
tions; lie, therefore^ sent 200 soldiers, entirely devoted to his will, 
with orders to destroy her; but resolute as they were, they were 
incapable of supportiog the air of majesty which s4>pearedin the . 
eyes and a8pe<?t of that princess; and retired without executing 
their commission. Jt -became necessary, therefore, to employ in 
this murder, the relations of those whom she had caused io suf^ 
death ; aiid they were transportedat the oppoitunity of gratifying 
theiE own ven^eanee, and at the same time making their court to 
Cassander. Thus perished the famous Olympias, the daughter, 
the sister, the wife, and mother of kings, who really merited so 
tragical a period of her.dajrs, in consequence of all her crimes and 
cruelties ; but whom it is- impossible to see perish in this manner, 
without detestinff the wickedness of a pi'ince who deprived her of ^ 
life in so Ub worthy a manner. _ 

Cassander already beheld an assured passage to the Macedonian 
throne opened to^his ambition;^ but-he thx>ught it incumbent on him 
to have recourse to other measures, in order to secure himself 
a^inst the vicissitudes of time, the inconstancy of the Macedo- 
mans, and the jealousy of his competitors. Thessalonicarthe sis- 
ter of Alexander the Greajt, being qucdified by her illustrious Inrtb, 
and authority in Macedonia, to conciliate to. him the Iriendslup of 
the grandees and people of that kingdonii he hoped, by e^)ousin^ 
hereto attach them in a pecuh'ar manner to himself, inconsequ^ce 
of the esteem and respect he should testify for the royal family.. 

There was still one obstacle ihore to be surmounted, without 
^hich Cassander would have always been deemed a usurper and a 
tyrant. The young priiice Alexander, the son of Alexander the 
Great, by Roxana,.wa8 still livuig, apd had been acknowledged 
king, and the lawful hei^ to the throne. It became necessary, 
therefore, to reniove this prmce and liis. mother out of the way. 
Cassandef,f embplaened by tne success of his former crime, wi^ 
determined to-commitji second, from whence he expectedto delri^ 
ffU the fruits of his hopes. l*rudence, however, made it "necessary 
for him to sound the disposition of the Macei^oj^aus, witL respect 
to t|ie-death of Olymj^asj for if they showed thems^lvps inaensible 
of the loss of that pnncess, he might be certain tl^t the death, of 
the yonng king and his ^mother would afi^ them tm littld^ He, 

pcnfi eon phMBio. T^aL - * ■ ^ . r- — !f t 
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therefore^ judged it expedient) to proceed with caution, and advance 
hy moderate eteps^-to the exejcution of his 6<iheme. He began 
with^causing Alexander and Roxana to be conducted to the cattle 
of ' Ainphipolis, by a strong escort, commanded by* Glaucias, an 
oflice? entirely devoted to his interest. ^ When they arrived at that 
fortress^ thfey were divested of all regal honours, and treated tather 
like private persons, whom important motives of state made it ne- 
cessary to' secure;. * * ' 

He intended, by his next step, to make it evident that he claimed 
th^ sovereign power in Macedonia. With this view, and in order 
tq render .the memory of Glympias still more odious, he gav^ orders 
for performing with great magnificence the funeral obsequies of 
king.Pluiip, or AridsBus, and queen Eurydice his 'wife, who had 
been murdered by the directions of Olympias- He commanded 
such mourning to be used as was customary ii^ solemnities of that 
nature, and caused the bodies to be deposited in. the tombs appro** 
' printed, to the sepulture of the Macedonian kings ;" affecting by 
these exteriors of dissembled sorrow to manifest his zeal for the 
royal family, at the same time that he was meditating the destruc- 
tion of the young king. 

Polyspercbon, in consequence of the information he received, of 
.the death of Glympias, and the measures which Cassander was 
. adopting in order to raiae himself to the throng of Macedonia, had 
sheltered himself in Naxia, a city of Perrhcebia, where. he had* sus- 
tained a siege, and from, whence Jie retreuted with a very iiiconsi- 
derabje body, of troops to pass into Thessaly, in prder to join some 
forces of -^acides ; after which he advanced into iEtolia, where he 
was greatly respected. Cassander followed him closely, andmairch- 
ed h& arMy into B«eotia, where the ancient inhatbitants of Thebes 
were seen wandering from place to place, withoujt any fi*ed habi- 
tatit^ or retreat J He was touched withT:he calamitous condition 
of thaf city^ which was once so powerftil<, and had beeil rased to its 
very foundations by the cominand of Alexander. After a period 
of twenty years, he endeavoured to reinstate it in its primitive 
splendour,; the Athenians offered, to rebuild part of the walls at 
their own ex{)ense, afid several towns and cities 6f Magna Gnecia, 
Italy*, Sicily and Greece- Proper, bestowed considerable sums oft 
that occasion by voluntary contributions. By which means, .The1)0s, 
in a short space of time, recovered its ancient opulen<e, and became 
even richer than ever, by the care and magniricence of C^issander, 
who was^justly consider^ as the fether and restorer of tnat city* 

Cassander, after lie had given proper ordeis for the re^eftabjdsh- 
ment of ,Thebe^, advanced, into Peloponnesus, against Alexander^ 
the son of Pplysperch'on, fmd marched^ directly to Ar^os, which 
surrendered without /resistance; upon vhicii a" the cities of the 
Messenians; except -Ithome, foflowed that example, Alexander, 
terrified at tfce rapidity of his t;prique§i», endeavoured to check them 
by a battle ; but Cassander,' who Was mAch inferior to him in trdop9» 
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was unwilling to hazard s battle, and thought It more adviseablete 
. retire into Maoedonia, after be had left good garrisons in tlie places 
he had taken. . - , • 

As he knew the merit of Alexander,* heendeavoured to disengage 
hhn from the party of Antigonus, and attach him to his own, by 
offering him the government of 4ill Peloponnesus, with the eommand 
of the troops staticwM&d in that country. An offer so advantageous 
was accepted by Alexander without ai^y hesitation; but he did not 
long enjoy itf-being unfortunately slain soon after by some citizens of 
Sicyon, where Jie then resided, who had combined to destroy ium. 
Tiu3 conspiracy, however, did not produce the effects expected from 
it ; for Cratesipolisj the wife of Alexander, Whose heart was a 
composition of grandeur and fortitude, instead of manifesting any 
jconstemation at the sight of this fatal accident, as she was beloved 
by the soldiers and honoured by the officers, whoin she bad always 
obliged and served, assumed the command of the troops^ repressed 
the insoknce of the Sicyonians, and defeated them in a battle; 
i^r which she caused thirty of the most mutinous among them to 
be hung up ; appeased _all the troubles which had been excited by 
the seditious in the city, re-entered it in a victorious manner, and 
^vemed it with a vnsdom that acquired her the*> admiradon oi all 
uiose who heard her conduct mentioned. 

A. II. 3689. ^ 'Whilst Oassander was employing idl bis e£R>it8~to 
Aot J. c. 316. establish himself on the throne of Macedonia, AjwH- 
gohus was concerting measures to rid himself of a dangerons 6De- 
my : and having taken the field the ensuing^ spring, he ^vanced to 
Babylon, where tie augmented his army with the troops he received 
from Pit^on and Seleucus, and then passed the Tigris to attack ' 
Eiimenes, who had neglected nothing on his part to^ve him'a warm 
reception. He was much superior to Antigonus in the number of 
liis troops, and yet Ynore in the abilities of a great commander; 
though the other was far from being defectjye in those qualifications : 
for, next to Eumenesjjie was undoubtedly the best, general and 
ablest statesman of 'his time. ' ^ 

One disadvant^e on the side^of Eumejiei^ wa&,f that his army 
being composed of difibrent'bodies of troops,* which the governors 
of provinces bad supplied, each of these governors pretended tp the- 
command in chief. - Eumenes not being a Macet^onian^ but a Thra^ 
cian by birth, every one of ttiem thoujit himself, foV that reason* 
his superior. We may add to this, that the pomp, splendour, and 
magnificence, affected by them, seemed to leave an infinite.distaiioe 
betweep him and them, who assumed tliie air of a realSatrapie* 
They imagined, in consequence of jbl mistaken and ill-tiiQed a^bi- 
tioii,{'but very customary with great meiy that to give sumptuous 
repasts, and add to them whatever may iieighten pleach and gratify 

• DfcML L xhM>. "m-m- t Diod. I, xlx. ». 66S-67i' Phit. ia Ei^nen. f,»h SO^ 
t Nob deerant quf ammltme 8(oJid%— -— luzurkMKM apparauw convtvion|ii| «t itlilfl^ 
^fDeiil«Hbidii}i|i9ut}iiB(iwiieiiuMlinSierc4rei««r. Tueit, 
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the senses, w«e part of tfa^ chities ot a soldier of raak ; tXid esti- 
mating their ouni mQiit by the lan^ness of their revenues and* 
ezpeiifles, thej Mattered themselves that they had acquired, by their 
.fiaeaas, an extraoifdinary credit, and a ffreat authority over tl^ troops, 
and that the Army had- all the consideration and esteem for them 
imaginable. , - 

A. M. 3689. A eircumstance happened which ,ougfat to have 

AatiS^.zis. undeceived them. • Ab the soldiers were marching 
in quest of the' enemy, Eiunenes, wHo was seized with a dangerous 
indffiposition, was carried in a Htter, at a oon^derable distance from 
the armyj to be more remote from the noise, that he might enjby 
the refreshment of slumber, of which^hehad long been depnvea. 
When thejc had advanced some way, and began to perceive the 
enemy appear on the rising grounds, they halted on a sudden, and^ 
began to call for Eumenes. At the same time they cast their buck- 
lers,on the ground, and 'declared to their officers that theyJWQuld 
not proceed on their march till Eumenes eame to command them. 
He accordingly came with all' expedition ^ hastening the slaves who 
carried him, and opening the curtains on each side of hie litter : he 
then stretched out his hands to the soldiers, and made them a de- 
claration of his joy and gratitude- "When the troops beheld him, 
they immediately saluted him in the Macedonian language, resumed 
their buqjjlers,clashed them with their pikes,€Uid broke forth into loud 
exclamations of victory and defiance to their enemies, as if they . 
feared nothing, so they had but their general attheir head. 

When Antigonus received intelHgence that Eumenes was ill^* 
-and caused himself to he carried in a litter to the rear. of the anny, 
he ftdvanced, in hopes that his distemper wguld deliver his enemies 
into his hands; but when he came near enough to take a vie^ of 
them, and beheld their cheerful aspects, the disposition of their 
army, and p^articularly the litter, which was carried from rank to. 
rank, he burst into a loud vein of laughtfer in hip usual manner, and 
addressing himself to one of his officers—" Take notice," said he, 
*' of yonder litter ; it is that which hag drawn up those troops against 
us,, and. is now preparing^ to attack us." And then, without losing 
a moment's time, he caused a retreat U> -be sounded, and returned 
to his* camp. ■ ' - ^ 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it very evident, on 
this occasign, that they judged all the other ^atrapce exceedingly 
well qualified to give splendid fentertainments,:and arrange great 
feasts; but that they esteemed Eumenes alone enable of command- 
ing an army' with great ability. This is a solid and sensil^ reflec- 
tion^and afibrds room for a variety x)f applications ; and points out 
the fidse taste for glory, and the injudicioUsness of those officers 
and commimders, who are only studious to distinguish themselves 
in the army by magnificent entertainments, and place their princi- 
'■ ' ■ ^ - 
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pft] m^^rlt in fmrp^Lssmg-otHers in lu^puy, and frequently nr ruining 
- tiiemselres, wUhout* thanks, by those' ndiculous ^ expenses. F say 
without tkanks/ because nobody thinks himself obliged fio them "for 
their profusion, ai|d they are always the worst servants of th6 state. 
, The two^ armies havinf^ separated without en^agine,* encamped 
at the distance of three furlongs froln each other, wiw a river and 
several gullies between them} and as they sustained ^at incon- 
veniences, because the* whole country was eat^i up, Antigonus 
sent ambassadors to the Sa^rape and Macedonians of the army of 
Eumenes, to prevail upon* them to quit that general and join him, 
making them at the same time, the most magnificent promises to 
mduce their compUance. The Macedonians rejected his proposals, 
and dismissed the aji^assadors with severe jneiiaces, m case tkcy 
should presume to mal(e any such offers for the future. 'Eumenes,*. 
after having conjmended them for their fidelity, relftted to them this 
very ancient fable: "A hon entertaining a passion fpr a young vir- 
gin, demanded her one day in marriage of her father, whose answer 
was, that he esteemed this alliance^u great honour to him, and was 
ready to present his daughter to him ; biit that his large .nails and 
sharp teeth 'made him apprehensive lest he should employ them a 
little too'rudely upon her, if the least difference should arise between 
them with relation to their household affairs. The Hon, who was 
passionately fond of the maid, immediately suffered bis daws td' be 
pared offi ahd his teeth to be drawn out. After wliich the father 
caught up a strpng cudgel, ahd sbon drove away his proffered 'son- 
in-law. This,' *' continued Eumenes, " is the aim of Aiitigonus. He 
amuses you with mighty promises, in order to make lumsel^mastef 
of your forces; but when he has accomplished that design, he will 
soon make you'sensibleT^f .his teeth and claws." 

A few days a^r this ey«nt,f SQme deserters' from the .army of 
Antigonus having ac(]^iainted Eumenes tliat that general was pre' 
paring to' decamp the next night, about the hour of nine or tdn in 
the evening, Eumenes at first suspected that his intention Was to 
advance intq the province of Gabene, which was a fertile country, 
capable of subsistmg Bum^erous armies, ahd very' commodious and 
secure for the troops, by reason of the^ rivers and gullies with which 
it was intersected,\nd therefore he resplved to prevent his exl^cn- 
tion of that design. ' With this view he prevailed, by sums of mo- 
ney^ upon some foreign soldiers, to go Hke deserters into the camp 
of Antigonus, and acquaint him that Eumenes intended to attack 
huh at night-fall. In the mean time he caused the baggage to be 
conveyed away/and orderefd the troops to take some refreshment, 
and then march. Antigonus^ i^h this false intelltgence, caused his 
troops to continue under arms, wlule Eumenes in the mean time ad» 
vanced on liia way.\Aiitigontis was soon inforaied. by his scouts that 
Euinenes had deoampedj and-finding that he h4d.bejen overteaclied 

♦lUod. I. xix. p. 673L f Diod. I: Jdx. p.«72, «7S. 
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^y^,lu8 emony, he stiU persisited in his first intention; wad having 
ordered his troops to ^trike their tents, he proceeded with so*nlucQ 
expedition, that his. march resembled a pursuit. But' when he^w 
that it was impossible to advancie.witb Ins whole army up to Eume.- 
nes, who had the start of him,4t least six hours, in his mafch, he 
left his infantry under the command of Pithpn, and proceeded with 
the cavalry, on a ftiU gallop, and came up by break of day with the 
rear-guard qf the enemy, who were descending a Jiill. He then 
halted upon the top, and Suni^es, wjio discovered this body of ca- 
valry, in^agined it to be the whole army ; upon whi6b he discontinued 
his miJ^cb, and formed hi? troops in order of battl^.. By these meaos 
Aritigonus placed off a retaliation upon Eumenes, and amused, him 
■in his turn; wr he prevented the continuance of his march^'and 
gave his own infentry sufficient time to come up- 

The two arraieis were then drawh up;*, that of Eumenes consistr 
edof 35,000 foot, with above 6000 horse, and.ll4^1ephants. That 
of Antigonus was composed of 28,000 foot, &500 horse, and sixty- 
five elephants/ .The battle was fought with great obstinacy till the 
night was far advanced, for the x!ioon was then in the full, but the 
daughter was not very considerable on either side. . Antigonus lost 
3*^00 of his intotry,' and fifty-four of his hoi^, and above 4000 of 
his men were wounded. Eumenes lost 540 of ^is infantry, and a 
very inconsiderable number of his cavalry, and had above dOO 
wounded. The victory was really on. his side; but as his troops^' 
notwithstanding all his entreaties, wouldnot return to the field of 
battle to. carry off the dead bodies, which among the ancients was 
an evidence of victory, it was in consequence attributed to Antigo^ 
nus, whose army aj^ared again in the field, and buried the deadi 
^umenes sent a herald the next day to desire leave to inter his slain. 
This was granted him, and he rendered them funeral honom^^th 
^ possible magnificence. 
' A very singular dispute arose at Urn performance of this x^re- 
mony.f The men happened to ^d among the slain the.body of an 
IriQian officer, who had brought his two wives with him, one of 
whom be had but lately marrjed.^ The law of the country, which ia 
siiid to be still suljsisting, would not allow a vife to survive her 
husband; and if she ref£ed to be burnt with him -on the funeral 
pile, her charter was for ever bi^anded with ipfamy, and she was 
obliged/ to continue in a state of widowhood the remq^der^of her 
da^s. , Shie was even condemned to a kind of excoininunicfLtion, as 
she was i^ndered incapable of asasting at any sacrifice, or other re-- 
liffiouis ceremony. This law, however, ih^ntioned only one wife^; 
but in the presentlnstailce' there ,were two; each of whom insisted' 
^ being preferred to the otheiv The eldest pleaded her superiority 
of years; to which the youngest repUed, that the law excluded h^r 
rival, because she was then pregnant; and the coiitest wfis accord- 

«Diod.l.zlx.p^ 03-978. f BiOd. L six. p. V78-MI. 
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inglydetenniiiedirithatinaiifiec .ThefintoCthefliretiied w^\8 
Tery dejected air, her eyes bathed iir tears, and tearing her hptar aiM 
garmenta, as if she hftd sostahied soiqe ffreat cal^miiitY. The other, 
Ob the contrary, with a mien of joy and briomph^ amidst a numeroua 
retinue of her relations.and friends, and arrayed ii| her'richest oma^ 
ments, as on the day .of her nuptials^ advanced with .a sdemn pace, 
where^the fimetal c^remonie»were to be. perfomfied» She there chs- 
tributefd att her jewels amonff her friends and relations ; and, having 
taken her last farewell, die ^aoed herself on the fimeral pile, by the 
assistance of her own brother, and exfnred amidst' the^raises and ^- 
damations of most of the roectators; but some of theip, according 
to the historian,disapproyedof this strange ointem,as foarbatbus and 
inhuman. The action <^this woinan was undoubtedly a real murder^ 
and might jitftly be considerad as « violation of the most e3g;>re8s 
law of nature, which prbMbits i^ atteoqyts on a person's own life; 
and commands us not to dispose of it in compliancie with the.dic- 
fates of caprice, nor forget that it is 4 trust, which ou^t to be re- 
signed to none but that Bein^ fromf whom we receive it Such a 
sacrifice, is so far from deserving to be enumerated amon^ tl^e m- 
stances of respect and fondness due to a husband, that it rather 
treats him as an unrelenting and bloody idol, by the immolation of 
such precious victims. 

^ Dmring thecourse-i^ thk caiQpai^,* the war was maintained 
with obstinacy on both sides, and rersta and Media "^ere'the 
tiieatre;of its operations. The armies traversed those two great . 
provinces by marches and countermarches, and each party had re- 
course to ad th^ art an4^6tratagem8 that the greatest capacity,^ in 
conjunction with a long series o^ experience m the profession of 
war, <^uld sup^y. Eumenes, tbouffb he had a mutinous tind un- 
tractable armj to govern, obtained however several advantages 
over hid enemies in this campaign ; and. when his troops grew im- 
p^itieiit for winter-quarters, i^ had still the dexterity to secure the 
best in all^ the province of Grabble, and- obliged Antigonus to seek 
his to the north in^^dia, where he was incapable of arriving, till 
after a march of twenty-five days. '- ' - V 

The troops of Eumenes were so un^oveipabIe,f that he could 
not- prevail upon them to post theinselves n^ar enough to ^b 
other,.^ be assembled, in has^ on ahy emenfency« They abso- 
lutely insisted on very distant quarters; which took m the whofe 
extent of th^ province, under pretence of hieing more commodidjUdy 
'Statimied, and of having^yeiy tlung i^ greater ab^danc^. In a 
W(»d, tbc^ were dispersed at such a distance fh>m each otbier«that 
it required Averal days for reassembling them in a bddy. Anti- 
gonus, whs was ii^ormed of this drcumstance, marched Ironi a 
very remote* quarter, in the d^th of winter, in Ik^tes to surprise 
thMe di^rent.bo^eMo.dispmed. - > . . 
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Ewnepes, however, waf not a man that ff oold ii^er bm^pelf to 
be suiprised in such a manner, but had^had the^recaution tcrde- 
s;>atch, to ranous parts, spies mounted on dromedaries, the swiftest 
of all animals, to gain timely intdli^ence of the enein^r's motions;- 
Vid helkad tK>sted them ^ judiciou^^, that he received information 
of this march, be^<»e Antigontis couldartive at. any of his quarters ; 
this flimii^bed' hnn with an expedient to save 1^ army by a strnta- 
gem, Wheo-aU the other generals Idoked upon it as lost*. He posted 
the troops who were nearest to him on the. mountains that rose to- 
ward tl:^ quarter from whence the enenues were advancing, and 
ordered them, the following night, to kindle as many fires as niight 
cause it to be hnagintd all the army were encamp^ in.thai situa- 
tion.. Antigonus was soon inform^, bj^his advanced |^ard^ that 

. thoise files weie oeen at a great distance, upon^wlneh he concluded 
that Bumenes was theite elicanlkped wiU^ all huB forces, and in a 
:CQiidition to receive' him. In oraer^ therefore, oo^ to expose his 
^(nen, who were fatigued by Jon? marches, to an engagement with 
£re8h troQDSj he caufed^ them to halt, that t|iey might have time to 

' recover tMrnselveslL HtUo i hy which meand Eumenes had all the 
^portunity th^t was necessary, for assembling his forces, before 
th^'enemy cou^ advance upon him.' AnUgonus, £ndii^ his scheme 
defeated, and e^fitreipely mortified at being thus Cfvemmcht^ de- 

, tcnnined to come teun engagement. > ^ 

;^The troops, of .Eumeaes being all assembled about him, wefo 
struck with admiration at his extraordinigry prudence and abiUty, 
«Bd resolved that he shoyld exercise the sole cc^omand. Antigenes 

_-iakd Teutames; the two captains who led the Argyraspides, were 
so exceedingly mortified at % distinotion qp glorious for Eumehes, 
^atiiiey formed a resolution to destydy him,,and drew mok pf the 
iBatraps ^d principal ofiScers into their .cops]»racv. JBnvy is a 
d^alady that seldom admits of a cure^,and is generaUy heightened 
by the remedies administered to it.^ AU the pf ecautions of pru- 
dence, moderation, and condescension, which Eumenes employed, 
were incapable of mollifying the hearts of those Barbarians^ and eir 
tinguishin^their jealousy ,,and he must have renounced his merit and 
virtue, which alone occanoned it, to have been capable of appeasing 

. them. He frequently lamented to himsdf bis unhappiness in being 
fiU;ed to live, not with men, asliis e^qpression was, but with savage 
Beasts.; Several conspiracies had already bera formed against'faiqi, 
and he daQy beheld hunself exposed to the same danger. Jn order 
to frustrate their effects, if possible, he had bQrrowed, on various 
pretexts of pressing necessity, many considerable sums of tiioee 
wjio^appeared most mveterate against him, t^at he, at leiist, might 
restram them by the consideration of their own intereirt, and an 
appr^hensicm of losing the sums they had. lent him» f^itould he hi^p« 
pMi to perish. 

His enemies, bowever,'beii^ now determined to destroy him, 
hM'% ootincU, in order to deUMratepntlie time, place» and] 
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of accomplishing their intenti6ns. They all a^^reed to ptc^rac^ hk 
falV tiD mer the decision of the impending battle, and then to de- 
stroy him immediately afterwards. Endamue, who copimanded 
the elephants, went immediately, with Phsedim\i8, to acquaint Bu- 
rnenes with this resolution, not from any tiffection to his person, 
but oiily f^om their apprehensions of losing the money he h^d bor- 
rowed of them: Eumenes i^tumed them his thanks, and hi^y 
applauded their affection and fidelity. 

When he returned to his tent^he immediately made hJB win, and 
then bum^'iill his papers, with the letters that had be^ written to 
him, because he was unwilling that those who -bad favoured him 
with any secret inte^gence, should be exp«5ed to any accusation 
or calumny afler his death. When he had thus disposed of his af- ' 
faiiB, and foun^ himself alone, he dehbera^ on the conduct ^9. 
ought to pursue. A thousand conO^rary tl^ughta agitated his mind. 
Could it poss&ly be prudent - in him to repose any confidence in 
those ofiicer& and generals whip had sworn bis destruction ?^ Might 
he not lawfully arm aeainst them the zeal and affection of the sol- 
dijers, who wereinviofitbly devota4 to fainr^ Chi the oth^ hand|. 
would it not be his* best expedient, to pass through, Media and Ar- 
menia, and .retire to CappaSocia, the place of his residence, where 
he uiigiit- hope for a sure asylum from dangej? Or, in order to 
aren^ himself on those -traitor^^ would it not be' bet^r for him^td 
abandon them in the crisis of the^ bdttle, and resign the victory t9 
his enemies? For in a situation so desperate as his 'own,- what 
thoughts will not rise up m^the mjud of a man^dnced to the last 
^extremity by a set of perfidious traitora 1 This last "thought, how- 
ever, infused' a horror ii^ tna soul ; and as he was i^termined to 
discharge his duty to his latest breath,and to combat,'to the closeof 
h& j^e, for the prince who had^ armed hi|n in his cause,, jie resigned 
his destiny, says Tlutarch, to the will of the gods, and thought 
oily of preparing his troops for the battle. , ^ ■ ^ > 

He had 36,700 foot, and above 6600 horse, with 114 elephants; 
,T^e army of Ant^onus was composed ef 22,00(V foot, 9000 horse, 
with a body of Median eayidry, and sixty*^ve elephants. This 
general posted his cavalry on the ''two wings,, his infantry he dis- 
posed in the centre, and formed -his elephants mto^a fir^t.line, which 
expended along the front ofthe axiny, and he filled iq>-the mtervals 
between the elephants with light-armed troops. He gave the com- 
mand of the lefi; wing to Pithon ; that of the right he ass^poed to 
his son Demetrius, and here^he himself wa^'to act in person, at the 
head of a body of chosen troops. Eumenes,drew up his army al- 
most in the same maimer ; Ins best troops he disposed into the lefl 
wing, and placed himself in their front, in order to oppose Anti- 
l^onus, ah^ gave the command ofthe rjght to Phihp. v ' 

. Before the armies began the charge,ne exhorted the Greeks and 
B^rBarians to perform their duty well; ^r as to His 'phalanx, and 
tibe Argyraspides, they so little needed, any unimating ^tpteami9oa% 
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^at tlieyL Wereihe ^rst to eaconilifiQ him widi assurances^ that tbe 
en^my dhould not wait a momeht ror them. They were the- oldest 
troops, who had ser^^ed under, Pl^ll|p and Alexander, ^d were all 
>etj9ran champions, wh6m victory had crowned in a hdndred com- 
iats; they had hithert^Oiheen reputed invihcible, and had never been 
ft ilod i^ any a^tioil; for jvhieh reason they advanced to the troops 
.o.'.Antigonus, ajid charged them 6ercely with this exclamation: 
^« ^TilTains! you now &ght with youi- fathers!" tThey then broke iit 
*uyon the infantp wit1i irresi^fe f\irv; not one d the battalions 
could sustain the shocks and most of them'^iiirere cut to pieces^ 
> The event was different with respect to the cavalry, for 3s the 
engagement between them began on a sandy soil, theniptidn of ^he 
men and horses raised such a thick cloud of dust,a8 made them 
incapable of Seeing to the distance of three pac^. Antigonns, 
befriended by this darkness j detached fro|n his cavalry a body of 
troops superior to^that' oi the enemy, and carried off uU their ba^ 
igage, v^ithout their perceiving it,'and at the same time broke in 
' upon their horse* Peucesites. whb commanded them, and till then 
had given a thousand proo& qr true bravery, fell back, and drew^all 
the resteer Ijiiih. , Eumenes employed al] his efforts to' rally them, 
but in vain;, the' cbnfusioB was umvei^sal in that quarter, as thd 
advantage had been complete in the other. • The capture of the 
l>a^gage. was of more in^rtanpe to Antigonus, than the. victory 
could .be, to Eumenes; for the soldierft of tbiif latte;r, &idiqg^ at 
Jtheiy return, all tneir bagg^age carried off, with their wives Imd 
children^ instead of employing their swor^ against the enemr, in 
^i^er to re<^ver them, which would have been V-ery practicable at 
'that time, ai^d .was what Eumenes had promised- to accompli^h, 
ttjmedalttheir fury against their own generiU. ' ^ 

Having chosen their time^ they'fell upon him^forced his ^word 
out of h&hand,4U[id bound 'Ms hands behind him wi^i his own belt. 
In this condition they fed him through the. Macedonian phalanx, 
then drawn up ^ lines under arms, jn order to deliver himup/t6 
Antigpnus, whq had promised to' restore jthem all their bajg^gage on 
-' that condition. '* KilTme, Oj^oldiers,*!^ «iud Eumenes^as hd pai^d 
. by them^^< kill me yourselves, I conjure yeu m the name bf all the 
gods ! for though Tperish ^y the command of Antigonds. ihy de^^h 

* will, however, be as much your act a? if I hl|d faUepby ypUr dwords. 

• If you^are unwilling^ to do me that office with your own |iands, .per- 
mit me, at Jeast, to ,diiE^arge it by- one. of mine. That shall ren^ 
me the service whith you refuse me. Qn this^conditteh I abeohre 
you from all the isevei^s you have rjBason £9 appreh^ from tho 
vengei^ic^ of the gods, for ^ciimeyou are proparing to perpetrate 
opme.** .. » - , 

Upon tUs they hastened hiiti; along to prevent the repetitiop^ 
such pathetic addressee, which n^tjiwakeDi the ^ffectioQ of the 
troops for their generalr /,* , ' 

Host Of the soldiersof Antigonus Vfip^ p^t to jgiieet h]iii»«nd 
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eciurce a siii^le vUion was lefl in hh camp. When tH^f iSuetcioas 
j/risoner arnved there, Antigonus had not the courage to eecfhiip, 
because his presence alone^ would have reproached hkii in. the Wh.*" 
est degree. As tho^ who yarded hhn asked Antigonus in ^at 
matiner he would have hitn kept : " Afe you would ^n elephant,"- xe^ 
plied he, ** or a lion^" which ttre two aijimals most to be drea,^ded. 
But within a &w days he Was touched with cgmpa^on, and .or-, 
dereci hiift to be eased of the Weightiest, of his chauis ; he likfewise . 
appointed one of his own d(»nestic8,to serve him, and permitted hi^ 
mends to see him^ and' pass whole days .in his con^any- They 
were also allowed -to ^farnish hiiifi with all necessary refreshments. . 
Antigonus deliberated with liimself fgr some time, in what inap. 
ner he should treat his prisoner. : They had been intimate friends^ 
when they served, under Alexander, and the remembrance 9f that 
amity rekindled some tender sentiments in^hiB favdur, t^d combatted 
for awhile against his^ interest. His son Deim^triiife also solicited 
strongly in his favour; passionately desirijig, through mere gene- 
rosity, that the fife of so great fl^jnan migiS be savedV But Anti- 
gonus, who was well acquainted with his inflexible fidelity for the 
fMnily of Alexander, and kniew what a dangerous' ehemy. he had in 
him, and hbw capable he was of ^concerting all'^his measures^^ 
should he escape ftom his hands, was iooinuch -afraid of him -to 
gfant him his Mfe, andtherefore ordered him to be destroyed in piison. 
• Such was the end of the most accomplished man of his a^e, in 
every particular, arid the worthiest to succeed Alexander the Gteflt 
He had not, indeed, the fortune -of that monarch, hut he, perhaps 
was not has infetidr in fiaerit. He was truly brave, without temeri 
ty J and prudent, without weaknes^. His descent was but meah 
mough he was not ashamed of it^ and he gi^dually rose tp'tht 
highest -stations, and might even have aspired to a^hrone^ if he had 
either;had riiore ambition or less probity. At a time when intrigues 
and cabals, inspii^d by a motive most cap'q.ble-of affecting the fau*. 
man heatt,- 1 mean thq thirst of empire, knew, neither sincerity noi 
tidelity, nor had any r^pect to the :ties of 'blood ,or the rights of 
fridndiship, but trampled on the most sacred laws,.£umene6 al». 
ways retained an inviolable fidelity and attachment to the- royal 
family, which nd hppes or fears, no vicissitude of fortune, n<R any 
elevation, had power to^ sjiake. This very diarapter jof probity 
rendered him ihsuj^rtable to his colleagues; for it frequently hap- 
pens,^ that virtiie creates enmities and aversions^ because tt seems 
tj^ reproach those who think in a^ifierent manrier, and i^ces their-, 
defec^ in top near a view« \ <^ ' / 

. . He possessed all the- military virtued'.in a. supreme^ degree; com- 
pl^t6 «kill in the art of war, valoui:, foresight^ firmbess, a wonderful 
miiity of invention for stratagem&arid resources in the most uiiex«> 

^Indnstris jmioceiitlaque quasi inaUa aitibte infenai— etiam glorULK virtus inftosor 
babtCilitaiiiiisaifirapiaqaoiliTanMiariaeiis. Taciu / 
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pected dangers, mid most desperate conjipicturcis : but I place tar 
•above theiS^ that character of prpbity, and those sentiments of hoii- 
x)W, wKich' prevailed- in him, and which do not always accompany 
the other shminff qualities I have mentioned., - . 

'A mefit ai> ifiustrious and universal, and at 'the same time so- 
modest; winch ought to have excited the esteem and admiration of 
th^ other cqimnanders, only- gave^ them' offence, ajnd inflamed^ their 
envy ; a/ deJfec.t too frequently visible ih persons of higb rank. 
These sattinpte. Aill of .themselves, saw with jealOu^ and indigna- 
tioui'that an'omcer of^no )i>irth, but much better quahfied,and more 
brave imd experienced than .themselves^ had ascended by degrees' 
to the niost exalted stations, which they imaged due only to those 
who were digriified with, great names, and descended from ancient 
and illUst^ous families i as if true' nobility did not consist ul merit 
aiad virtue.* ' " . 

- Atttigonus and the whole army celebrated the fufierU obsequies 
of Eume^es^3V^th^ great maffnificence, and willingly paid him ^e 
utmost honours; Ws death Saving extinguished all their envy and 
iear. Th^y diepGilsited his hopes i^id ashes in an ujm of silver, and 
^ent it to ms wife pnd children ^iii Cappadocia ; a po6r' compensa- 
tion for a desolate widow and her helpless orphans ! '^ 

SECT. VI. ^ , 

Seleueu9» Ptolemy, LyBlmachus, and Caasander, fonn a confederacy fttainst^nUgonns. 

' He deprives Ptgtemy of Syria and Phomieia, and makes himself master of Tyre,' 
afl8r-« long siexe.j Demetrius^ the son of AiUlgonus« begins to distingutth bimself in 
Asia B^inmr. - He loses a first battle, and gains a second, ^leucus takes Babylon. 
A tfeaty ofx^eace between the princes it immediately^ broken. XJassander causes ttte 
yovmc king Alexander, and ttls motlieriCoxana, to be putlo death. Hercule^ another 
8on or AJexandei^ the Greatt is likewise slain, with his mother Barsida, by Polysper-' 
chon. Antigomis enupfs CJeopatnr, the sister of the same Alexander, to tie pbt to 
death, The revolt of" Ophellaa in Libya< ^ . . 

A. M. 3689. Antigdtaus,f lookii^ iipon himself a8:.niadter of 
Ant. J: c. 315. tfie empire of Asia for the future, made a hew regu^ 
latioH in the eastern province^, for his better security* '' He dis- 
carded all the^vernor0 he suspected, and advanced to their places 
those persons in whom he thought he might confide. He even 
destroyed several who had rendered themselves formidable to him 
by their too mat merit. Pithcm, governor of Media, and Anti- 
genes, gener^ of the Argyraspides, were among' these latter. 
Seleocus, governor of Babylon, was likewise minuted down in his 
list of proecriptions, but he found means to escape the danger, and 
threw himself under the protection of Ptolemy in Egypt. Aa for 
^e Argyraspides, who^ had betrayed Eumenes, be sent them into 
Arachosia, the remotest province in* the empire; and ordered Sy- 
burtius, who ^vemed there, to take such measures as might de- 
stroy them a&, and that^not one of them might ever return to 

•NdhQftMlolaeitatqaewBkaflfmi. Jtm, tI>k)d.LjEtz.p.C8»-'i03,«t60r,fi9e. 
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Greece.. The jnit honor be conceived at the infakBoos maiineriit 
which th^ betrayed their ffeneral, contributed not a little to this 
reeolatioA, though he ei^oyed the, fruit of -their treasod -without the 
least scruple or remorse ; but a motive, ^till ihore prevalent, deter- 
ibined him chiefly to, this proceeding. These 'soldiers were muU- 
ii9ua» untractable, licentious, and averse to all- obedience ; their 
example, therefore, wtm capable of corrupting the' other troops 
and even of ^^dbrpying him, by a new inrtance. of treachery: ne 
therefore was resolved to exterminate them without hesitatiojp. 
A.M.3iob. Seleucus knew hoW to repr^sei^ tli^ formidable 

AOL J. c.di4. jp6wes of Antigonus so efiectiially to Ptolemy,* that 
he engaged him in a league yrith Lysimachus and Cassander, whom 
he had iQso convinced, -by the iiiformation which he had sent them, 
of the danger they^had reason to apprehend from the power, of th6t 
prince". Xntigonus was very sensible that Seleucus would not fail 
to soUeit them into measures against his inter^ for which reason 
he sent an embassy to each of the three, to ten€w the good intelli- 
gence between them, by new assurances of his friendship. But 
what confidence CQuld be reposed in such adfrurai^ces from.a perfi- 
dious mauj who had. lately destroyed so many governors, &om no 
inducement but the ambition of reigning albne dt the expense of «11 
luscbllea^es? The answers therefore' which he received, made 
him sufficiently sensible,.that* it was incnmbept on him to premure 
tSt war : upbit which iie quitted the East, and advanced to Cuicia 
with very eonsiderabletreasures; which he had drawn from Babylon 
' and Susa. - He there raised Aewleviesi regulated several affairs in 
the p'rovinceSs of Asia JMlinor," and then marched into Syria and 
Phoenicia. " ' . 

His design was to dispossess Ptolemy (^ those two. provinces,! 
and make mmself master of their maritime^forces, which'was abso- 
lutely necessary fi>r him in the war he waspr^baring to undertake 
against the confederates, f^or unless he'could be master at sea, 
and have at least the pbfts and vessels t>f the Phoefnicians at his dis- 
posal, he could never expect any supeesQ against them. He,, how- 
ever, arrived too late to surorise the ships ;^ for Ptolemy had already 
seiit to Elgypt all that could be ibund in Ptonicia^ and it Was even 
with difficulty that Antigonus made hinuself master of thi^ ports ; 
for Tyre, Joppa, andXraza, opposed him with all their forces; The 
two last, indbed, were soon taken, but a considerable length of time 
was Jiecessary for the reduction of Tyre. ^ 

However, as he was alreiidy master of all- the other ports- of 
Syntuand PhoBnicia, he immediately gavp orders for building vessels ; 
and a vast number of trees wete cut down, for that. purpoiBe, on 
mount. Libanus, which was covered with cedar and cypres^ tre^ of 
extraordinary beauty and height, and they were conveyed to the 

. ( •Oioi.i.iiz.^e^TML YiNoa.L<ii.f.«o-7ai 
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di&rent ports >;here the ships were to b^ built, in w]»ich work he 
employed several thousand ilien. At tength, wfth these -ships, tiad, 
others that joined him fr6mCyprus,jRh<%3es, and some other cities 
^th which he had ccmtraqted an alhanc^^ ha formed axonsiderable 
fleet, and rendered himself master of the sea. 
' ^ His^w:do^r ^ this work wi^s redoubled by an affront he had re- 
ceived from Seleucus, who with 100 ships that Ptolemy had sent 
hiw, sailed up to Tyre, ih sight of all^theforces.of Anti^onus, with 
'aji intention to brave him whilst he was ei^ga^^d in the sie^e of that 
<city^ And in reaHty this Jnsult had greatly discouraged his troops, 
ftnd given his allied such an impression of his wea^ess as was very 
injurious to him. In order, t^ierefbre, to prevent the effect of those ^ 
, disadvantageous opinions, he sent for th^ principal alliesy and assur- 
1^d them lie would have such a fleet at sea that Summer, ^s should 
' be superior to the naval forces of>a]l his enemies, and he waspuno 
tnalje his promise before the expiration of the year. . 
A. M. 3601. But when he perceived, that whfie he wl« thus em» 

MtJ. c. sis. ployed in PhoBnicia, Cassander gained ^pon him in 
AsiaHJiiior, he marched thither with^ part of hi^ troops, and left the 
>jrest with his son Demetrius,- who was then but twenty-two years 
of affe, to defend Syria and Phoenicia against Ptolemy. ^^ This Dcr 
metnus will be much celebrated in ;tbe seqUel of th^, history, an'd 1 
shall: soon point out his particular character. . ^ 
- ^'Tyre-was then reduced to the last extremities;* thefle^ of An- 
tigonus cut off^, all communication of provisip^s ^ and the city was 
eo<Hi obhgejd to capitulate. ' The garrison which Ptolemy had there^* 
obtained!permisSioii Ui niOtrch out with all their effects, and the 
inhabitants were-proipise^. the enjo)nnent of theins without moles- 
tatioih An4rbnicus, who commanded at the 'siege, was transported 
with gaining a place; of such importaiice on any condition what- 
ever ; especially after a siege which had harassed his troops so 
exceedingly for fifteen months, ' . 

Nineteen years only had elapsed since Alexander had destroyed 
this city, in such a maimer as made it natural to believe it woidd 
]:equire wh(ilft ages to re-establish it ; aid yet in so sTiort a time* it 
become capable of sustaining this new siege, which lasted more, 
than as^long again as that of Alexander. Thia circumstance dis- 
covers the great resources derived from commerce; for this was 
the only expedient by which Tyre rose out of its ruins, and reco- 
^ V0red most of its former splendour. , This city was then the centre 
of all the traffic of the East and West. 

^ Demetrius,t wJio how jbegah to be known, and will in the' Sequel 
be surnamed Poliorcetes,| which signifies taker of cities, was the 
Son of Antigonus. He was finely made, and of uncommon beauty.' 

•.Diod.LxU.p.703. f Plut. in Dem^t p. 8^^ 890. ^> JThe word is derived 

ftoBL^<*^<»tKuK to besiege a ci^, whose root is ^roXic^ a ci|jr,.and H'^^h a fence, « 
« rampart, a oulwarlc.. , «;.%.'. 
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Sii^eetoefls, Ueaded with jfrayit]^ was vimbfe in lik' aspect,* ancHie 
had an air of aejicnityf^ntermii^ed^ with'SQinething wfaic)i carried 
awe along with it. Y ivaCttV of youth in him was tenipered with a 
jnaje^tic mien, and an aif truly royal ai^ h^xHC. The same mix- 

, ture was likewise ohdervahle in bis mimnerB, which 'were .equally 
qualified te charmed astonish. >When he had uo affairs to trans- 
act, his mtercourae ,with ins friends was enchanting. Notlnittr 
coidd equal, the 8iwiptuousn<»i9 of his feasts, his^ luxury; and his 
whole manner of living; and It may be justiy said^ that hexWas th& 
most magnificent, the most voluptuoQs, «nd tl^ most delicate of .all 
pnnceSf On the -other J^and, however dluringjetll ih^ soft pilea»> 
sures rmght appear to him, when he hkd any enterprise to under- 
take, he was the mosE active «nd vigilant .of mankind ; ^othin^ but 
his patience and assidvity in fiitigue were equal to ^^yacity and 
courage. Such is the characteir of the ^ young. priEnqe 1^0 npw 
begins to appear upcm the dt^ige of action. ^ . ^ 

Plutarch ^remarks in him% ^ a peculiarity which distinguished han 
^m the other princes of his time, bis j^/oynd respect forlhis pa- 
reirts, wfaieh neith^ flowed ^om affectation nor ceremony, but wtis 
sincere and real, «;id the growth of the heart- itself. - Antigonus, <« 
his part, had a tenderness and affectjbn for his son. that was truly 
paternal, isnd extended even to familiantty^ though without a^rdiinH 
nution of the authority of the sovereign ancf tne>iatherv and :thiis 
Cieated a union and confiience between them entirely free from all 
fesLr and suspicion. I^lutarch relates an instance of it. Oiie*day, 
when Antigonus wa^eagagedjn giyihg audience to some, a^bassa^ 
idors, Demetrius, rettiming fromtne cha^, adv^Enced in^ the great 
ha&, Whe4:e b^ saluted his lather with, a kiss, and th^ seated 'him- 

-self at hissi^, with his darts in 'his hand. A^tigpnus had jus| 
|five|i the ambassadors their answer, add ^as dismi&sing thtoi, but 
Ee called them- back, and said -aloud,^'' You may likewisie inform 
your masters of the manner in which my son anil Ilive togetller ;" 
mtimating thereby, that he was npt afn^d to le% his son approach 
him with arm«,^ and that this good understanding that subsisted bCN 

'tween him luid his son, constituted the greatest strength ef his do- 

. minions, at the s«jne time that it affected him with the most sensible 
pleasure. Buttojetum to our subject. 

Antigonus having passed into Asia Minor,} soon, stopped the pro* 
greaa of Cassanderls arms, and presse^him so vigorously, that he 
obli^d>him to come to an accommodation, .on very disgrfic^hl 
tenxis ; in consequence of which the treaty was^ hardly concluded 
before he repented of his accession to it, and broke it by demanding 
succc^itfs of Ptolemy, and Seleu6uB,and renewing the war. The 

''/-'' \ ' ' -- • 

t >^either the GeeelM nor S«mam ever wore annf 1ni» i& w«r, or wliea tliey iHOilNt 
r»UKl.». xix.p.710. , ' ' 
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viofetion of tirsaties was cooBid^red as notiung, by <tiie gewsn^y: 
of those prinoes whoeehistoiry I am now writing. Th^ese unworthy 
expedients, which are jnstly thought dishonounible in prirate p^r-' 
sonsj upperndtd them as so many cireumstance^ essential to their 
gkny* The)r ajq^lauded themselves for their per£dious Doeasures, 
as if they had- been instances 'ofth^ abilities in government r and 
they were npver sensible that such proceedings would teach their . 
troops* to be wanting in their i|deUty.to them, and lefiye themselves' 
destitute^ Of any pretext of complaint against their own subjects, 
who, by revolting, from their authority, only trod in th^ same paths 
•wMch tbey tfaesasdves had already marked outf By snch c<H>ta- 
gioiis exam|>l^ « whole age is soon corrupted, and learns to re- 
nounce, without a blush,allsentini^nts of honour and profaiky, because 
thai.v^c^ is once become cominott, no longer appears sham^fuL 

^he renewal, of t^ war detained Antigonus in those parts longer 
than he intended, and affotded Ptolem/.an oj^wrtunity of obtainmg 
a considerable advantage o^^r him in^another quarter. 

'He-first sailed with-ms^ef to th&isle of Cyprus,* and reduced 
the greatest pajt of- it to his ol^eH&ace. Nicocl^s, king of^aphos, 
one of the cities of ^ that island^ submitted to him-likie the rest, but 
fnade a secret aHianCe^with Antigonus a year or two after. Ptole^ 
my received intellij^epce. of thid proceeding ; and, in order to prevent 
thte oth^f princes ^om imitating his example, he ordered some of 
his officers ih CypiuB to destroy him ; but th^y .beiog tinwDluig to 
execute that pommission themselves, earnest!^ •entr^ed Nicocles' 
to prevent.it by a voluntary deaths The unhappy prince consented 
to. the proposal, and, seeing bimself utterly Restitute of defence^ 
became his own executioner. Biit though rtolemy bad cominand'' 
ed those officers to treat the quisen'Axithea', and the other princesses 
whom they found in the palace of NicocleQ,xwith the respect due to 
their rank, -yet they ciould itot preyent them from following -the 
exam^ of the unfortunate king. - The queen, ^fter she had ^aio 
her daughters with her own hands, and exhort^ the other prin* 
cesses not to survive the calamity by which their unhappy brother 
feU, pluipged her dagger into her own bosom. ^ The death of these 
princesses wais succeecled by that ^joi their husbands, who, befere 
they slew, themselves, set fire to the feur comers of the palabe. 
Siicli was the dreadful and bloody s^ene which was acted at Cyprus; 
Ptolemy, after having made himsedf master of that island, made 
a descent into SynoL, and fronr thence proceeded to Cilicia,,where 
heu^ciqulred mat. spoils, and took a large number of prisonei's, 

A. M. 98D2. ' whom he barried with him into Egypt Seleucus 
AAt J. c. 312. imparted to him, at his return, a project for regam- 
ing Syria and Phosnida, and the execution of it was agreed to be 
undertakmi. Ptolemy accordingly ipaiched^thitfaer in person with 
a fixie aimy, after he had Jiappify suppreased a revolt which had 
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been kindled among the Cyrenetol^and found Demetrius irt Graza, 
who opposed his entrance into that place. This occasioned} a sharp 
^igagement, in Which Ptolemy was at l€ist victorious. Demetrius 
had 5000 of his meh killed,,and 8000 more made^prisonera ; he 1^- 
wise Jost his tents, his treasurejiind-ttll his eqmpa^e, and was'oDlig*- 
ed to retrea^ as far as Azotus^ and frottj thence to Tripoli, a city Of 
PhcBuioia, 6nthe frontiers of Uppfer Syiia','and to abandon all Ph(6- 
nipia, Palestine, an4 C(Ble-syria, to Ptolemy. * /»*' 

Before his departure from Azotus, he Mesired -leave to bury the 
dead, Which Ptolemy not only granted, but alsp sent him ^ack all 
his equipage, tents, furniture, friends, and domestics. Without any 
ransom, with a message, " Th^tthey ought not to make war against 
each other fofr richfes, but for glory ;V> and it was impcwsible for a 
Pagan to think better. May we not likewise ^ay,.that he 'uttered 
his real, sentiments ? Demetrius, touched with so obliging an in- 
stance of generosity, immediflitfely begged'of the gods not to leave 
him long indebted to Ptolemy for so greats kindness, bq^ toinmidh 
him with an opportunity of nlakirig iikfi a sintfar return. ■ ^ 

Ptolemy sent the rest of the prisoners into Bgypt, to serve him in 
his fleet, and then pursued Mis conquestsr A IT the coasts of Phce- 
. nlcia submitted to him except the cjty of Tyte 5 upon which he sent 
a secret "message to Andronicus, the^ governor of that place, and f 
one of the^ bravest officers of Antigonus, and' the, most. attached to 
the seryi(5e of his nlaiter^^to induce him toab^ndoh th^ity.Vith a 
good.ffl'ace, artdnot obl^ him to siege it in form, ^Andronicus, 
who depended on the Tynans' fidelity to Anti^ohui, returned a 
haughty, and even an insulting and contemptuous answer to Ptole- 
my j but he was.deceiyed in his expectations, for the garrison- and 
inhabitants compelled him* to surrender. 'He then imagined him- 
self inevitably lost,' and that nothing could make a'cionqueror forget 
the insolence with w^lich he hgtd treated him ; but he was again 
deceived. The \nug; of Egypt, instead of making any repiSaJs 
upon an offieer who had insulted him with so much mdignity,made 
it a kind of duty to engage him in his sfervice b^ t|ie regard he ^ro- 
fessed for him When be Was introduced to salute him. 
' Demetrius was not^iscouraged with the loss of the Iwittle, as a 
young prince who had been so unfortunate in hi§ enterprise miffht 
naturaUy have been ; but he employed-all his attention in raiSig 
fresh troops and making new prepafTations,^ with all the steadiness, 
i^nd* resolution of a consummate general habituated to the art of. 
war, aQ4 tt^heinccmstancy and yicissitiide^ of arms ; in a word, 
he fortiiied the cities, 1^ was continually cf^ercising his soldierd.^ 

Antigonur received intelligence of the loss' of thaj; battle with-^ 
out any visible emotion, and ne coldly said, << Ptolemy has defeated 
boys, but he shall soon have men to deal with;" and at he ^^ras 
unwUling to abate the courage and ardour of his son, he complied 
with his request of making a second trid of his strength against 
Ptolemy. ^ 
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A. H. aooa. A Bbprt time after this event,* Cilles, PtolemVs 

Ant. J. G. 311. lieutenimt, arrived with a numerous army» fidiv 
p«irsuaded that he should d^ve Demetrius out of Syria; for he haa 
entertained a very contemptible opinion of him from his defeat : but 
Demetrius, who had known how td derive advantages from his 
misfortune, and was now become more circumspect and attentive, 
^11 upon him when he least expected it, and made himself master 
of hi^ camp and all his bagga^, took 7000' of Jiis ineti' prisoners^ 
ev^ seized him with his dwn hands, and carried off a great booty. 
The gldiy and riches Demetrius had ac<)uired by this victory, .affects 
ed him lesathan the pleasure of being in i^ tondition to acquit him- 
self of his debt towards^ his enepny, and. return the obligation he 
had received from him. He would not, however, act in this manner 
b^ his own authority, but wrote an account of the whole affair to 
hi& father, who permitted him to act as he should jud^ proper. 
Upcwft which he* immediately sent back Cilles, with all his friends^ 
laden with magnificent presents, and with them all the baggage he 
had taken. There is certaaily something very noble in thus vying 
in generosity with an enemy ; and it was a disposition still more 
estimable, especially in a young and victorious prince^ to make it a 
point of ^lory to depend entity upon his father, and to take no • 
measures in such a conjuncture without consulting him. 

Seleucus,f after the victory obtained over Demetrius at Gaxa» 
had obtained 1000 foot and 300 hors^ from Ptolemy, and proceeded 
w^th thi^ smaQ escort to the East, with an intention. to re-ei^r 
Babylon; When he arrived at Carrho^, in Mesopotamia, he made, 
the Macedonian -^^arrison join his troops, partly by consent and 
partly by compulsion. As soon as his approach to JBabylon was 
known, his ancient subjects came in great numbers to range jthem-* 
selveid underhis'ensigng ; for the mo&ration of his government had 
rendered him greatly beloved in that province, ^vhilst the severity 
of Antigenic w^ umversally detested. The people were charmed 
at his return, and the hopes of his re-establishment. When he 
arrived at Babylon he found the gates open, afld was received with 
the general acclamations of the peot)le. Those who favoured the. 
pi^y of Antigonus retired into the castle ; but as Seleucus was 
master of the city and of the (affections of the people, he soon made 
hupoaelf master of that fortress, and there found his children, friends, 
anud .domestics, whom Antigonus had detained prisoners in that 
place ever dnce the retreat of Seleucus into E^ypt. 

It was immediately judged necessary to raise a good army to 
defend these acquisitions ; and he was hardly reinstated in Babylon 
before Nicanor, the governor of Media imder Anti^nus, was iqwn 
his much to dislodge him. Seleucus having received intelh^eiice 
of tlufi, passed the Tigris, in order to meet him, and he had the , 
good fortune to surprise him in a disadvuitageous post, where he 
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...jculted Ilia camp by night, and entirely dq^ted Ins anny. Ni- 
ctfior was compelled to ny, with a smidl number of his friencis, and 
tor cross the deserts before he could arrive at the place where Anti- 
goniis then was. All the troops, who had^escaped from the defeat, 
declared for ^ledcus, either throi^gh dissatisfaction to serve under 
Antigonus, of else from apprehensions of ^the conqueror. Seleucus 
was now master of a fine army, which he employed in the conquest 
of Me(ha and Susiana, with the other adjacent provinces, by whic|i . 
means he rendered himself very powernd. The lenity of his go- 
vernment, his justice, equity, and humanitv to all his subjects, oqu' 
tribnted principally to the establishment of his power; aaid he wns 
then sensibte how advantageous it is for a prince to treat his people 
in that manner, and to possess their aiT^ctions. He had arrived in 
his own territories with a handful of men, but the love of his people, 
was equivalent to an army ; and he not only assembled a vast body 
of them about him in. a short time, but they were lil^ewise rendered 
invincible by their affection for him. 

A. m: 36d3. With thi» entry into Babylon . commaices the 

Ajit J. c« 31 L famous era of the S^leucid©f received by all the 
people of the East, as well Pagans as Jews, Christians, and Ma- 
nommedans. The Jews call it the Era of Contracts, because when 
they were subjected to the government of the Syro-Macedonian 
kings, they were obliged to insert it into the dates of their con- 
tracts and other civil writing. The Arabians style it the Era of 
the Double-homed, by which, according to soine authors, they de- 
note Seleucus, whom sculptors usually represented with two horns 
of iin ox on his head, because this prilice was so stron^j that -he 
could seize that animal by the horns, and stop him short m his full 
career. The two' books of the Maccabees caU vit tlie'Era of the 
Greeks, and use '\t in their dates ; w^ this di$erence, liowever, 
that the first of these books represents it as besinnin^ in the spring, 
the other in the autumn of the same year. The thirty-one. years 
of the reign ascribed to Seleucus, begin at this period. 

Antigonus was at Celaene in Phrygia,* when he received inteK 
liffence of the victory (Obtained by his son Demetrius over the troops 
of Ptolemy ; and immediately advanced to Syria, in order to secure 
all the advaiitaffes that were presented to him by that event. He 
crossed mount Taurus, and joined his son, whom he tenderly em- 
braced at the first interview, shedding at the same time tears of 
joy. Ptolemy, being sensible that he was not strong enoagh to 
oppose the united forces of the father and son, resolved to demolish 
the fortifications of Aco, Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza; after which he 
retired into Egypt, with the greatest part of the riches of the coun- 
try, and a numerous train of the inhabitants. In this manner was 
all Phcenicia, Judaea, and CcEle-syria, subjected a second time to 
tip ppwer of i^tigonus. ^, 

S-F '- ♦Diod.lxir.p.Tail. ip. 
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The inhabitanls of these provinpes who were earned off by 
Ptolemy,* followed him more out of Jnclination than by constramt: 
and the moderation and humanity with which he always treated 
thos0 who submitted to his govemment, had gained their he^arts so 
effectually, that fhey were more desirous of living under himJn a 
foreign country, than of continuing in their own subject to Anti- 

• gonus, from wnom ttiey had ,np expectations of so gentle -a treat- 
ment. ' They were likewise strengthened in this resolution by the 
advanta£^us proposals of ptdemy ; for, as he then intended to 
make Alexandria the capital of Egypt, he was very desirous of 
drawmg^ inhabitants thither, and for this purpose he offered them 
extraordinary privileges and immunities. He, therefore, settled in 
that city most of those who followed him on this occasion, among 
whom was a numerous body of Jews. Alexander had ibrmerly 

' placed maiw of that nation there; b«lt Ptolemy, in his return from 
one of his first expeditions, planted a much greater number, inthat 
city than Alexander himseu, a^i^ they there found a fine country 
and a powerful protection. ' The rumour of these advanti^es bi^> 

,ing pr(^>agated through all Judcea, rendered many more desirous of 
establishing themselves at Alexandria ; and they accomplished that 
(lesign upon this occasion. Alexander had granted the Jews who 
settfed there under his ^pvemment, the same priVUeges as were 
enjoyed by the Macedomans; and Ptolemy pursued the same con- 
iduct with reflcpect to this new colony. In a word, he settled such a 
^number of them there, that ibe quarter uihalintcd by the Jews al- 
most, formed an entire city of itself. A large bod^ of Samaritans 
fdso established themselves there, on the same footing with the 
Jews, and increased exceedingly in numbers. 

Antigonus,t after he had repossessed himself of Sj^ria^and Jn- 
diea, -sent Athedsus, one of his generak, against the Nabathean 
Arabs, a nation of robbers, who had made several inroads into the 
country he had n^ly conquered, aAd had lately carried off a very 
large booty- Their capital city was Petra, so called by the Greeks, 
because it was situated on' a high rock, in the middle of a desert 
coimtry. ^ Atheneeus made himself master of the j>lace, and like* 
wise of the spoils deposited in it ; but the Arabs attacked him by 
surprise in his retreat, and defeated the greatest part of his troops ; 
they likewise killed him on tiie spot, regained all the booty, and 
carried it back to Petra, from whence they wrote a letter to Anti- 
gonus, who was then in Syria, complaining of the injustice with 
which they had been treated by Athenaeus. Antigonus pretended 
at first to disapprove hie proceedings ; but as soon as he had as- 
sembled his troops, he gave the command of them to his son Deme- 
trius, with orders to chastise the insolence of those robbers : but as 
this prince found it impracticable to force them in their retreat, or 

* Joseph, Antln. L xW. c, i, & contra Applon. I, L 4t it t Plod. I. adx. p. 730, 733. 
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letake Petra, he -contented himself with inakiiig tl^ best treaty Jme 
could with this people, and theil marched back with his tnwps. 

A. Bl 9003. Antigonus,* upon the iptelligence he received from 

Anu J. C. 311. NicauOT of the success of Seleuciis in the East, sent 
his. son Demetrius thither at the head of an army, to drive hmi out 
of Babylon, amd dispossess him pf that province, while he MiAself 
lidvanced to the coasts of Asia Minori, to oppose the operations of 
the confederate princes, whose power daily increased. ' He like- 
wise t>rdered his son to join him, after he had lexecated his (commis- 
sion in the East. Demetrius, in conformity to his father's directions, 
assembled an army at Damascus, slid marched to Babylon ; and as 
Seleucus was then in Media, he entered the city without, any dppo- 
ntion. Patroclus, who had been intrusted with the government of 
thi^t city by Seleucus, finding himself, not strong enough t6 lesmt 
Demetrius, retired with his troops into tl^e marshes, where tW 
rivers, canals, and iens, that covered faim,.made the approach im- 
practicable. He had the precaution, when heleft Babyfon,to cause 
the inhabitants also to retire from thence, who all took i^fuge, some 
on the other side of the Tigris, others in the deserts, ftnd the ^rest 
ill ^aces of security. 

Demetrius caused the castles to be attacked, of which there 
were two in Babylon, very large, and strengthened with good | 
ri3ons, on the two opposite banks of the Euphi^tes. One of th 
he took, ^md placed in it a garrison of "yooa'men. Tbe other t^ 
tained the siege till AntigoUus ordered his' son to. join him. The 
firince, therefore, left Archelaus, one of the Jirinjapal officers of 
the army, with 1000 horse, and 5000 foot, to continue the sie^, and 
marched with the rest of the troops into Asia Mirior to T^ti£otoQ 
his father. . . , ^ 

^ Before his departure, he caused Babylon to be* plundered; but 
HuS action proved to be detrimental to his father's affairs, atid at- 
tached the inhaljitants more than ever to fesle^cus; even those 
who, till then, had espou^d the interest ot Antigonus, never ima» 
(fined that the city would be treated in that mami^r, if he ever 
intended to return thither^ and looked upon.tMs pillage as an act 
of desertion, and a formal declaration of his having entirety aban- 
doned them : this induced them to turn their thoughts to an accom- 
modation with SeleUcus, and they accordingly went over to hi& 
party; by which means Seleucus, upon his return, which imme- 
diately followed the departure of Demetrius, had^no difficulty in 
driiang out the few troops that Demetrius had left in the city, aad 
i^e retook'the castle which they possessed. When this eVent was 
accomplished, he established his authority in isuch a polid manner, 
that nothing, was capable of shakmg it. This therefore is the 
epochato which the Babylonians refer the foundation of his kingd^ia, 
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thou^i^ the ol^r natiOTs of Ask place it six months sooaer, 
and in the preceding yeaf' 

Detn^rius, iipon hW arrival in Asia Minory* obliged Ptolemy to 
raise the raege of Halicamassus ; and this event was soeeee^d 1^ 
^treaty of peace between the confedetate princes and Antigonus ; 
by wfaitoh it wAs stipulated^ that Cassand^ should haye the manage* 
ment of the Macedonim affairs, till Aleitander, the son of Roxana, 
wks of ag^ to- reign. Lyemnachus was to have Thrace; Ptolemy, 
IRgypti and the frontiers of Libya, with Arabia; and all Asia was 
auotted to Antigonus* Ail the cities of Orcece were likewise to 
e^joy.tiieir libertjr ; but ' this accpn|imodiatioB was of no long dura- 
tion : and indeed it i& surprising that princes, so weU acquainted 
with each other, and sen^ble that the sacred solemmty o( tutths 
was only employed for their mutual delusion, should expect any 
«ucc^ from an expecbent that had been practised so frequently ia^ 
vain, end was then so much disregarded* This treaty was hardly 
concluded, before each partrcom^ained that it was infringed, and 
liostilities were renewed. The tr\^ reason Was, the extraordjnai^ 
power of Anti^nus, which daily inereased, and became «o fomu- 
dlible to the Other three^ that they wtfte incapable of enjoying ai^ 
satisfaction tiU they had redu'ced him* 

It was manifest that they were only solicitous for Uieir own im 
•t^rest, and had no regard for the famify of Alexander. The Mttce^ 
donian^ began to be impatient; and declared aloud, that it wtfi 
time for them t6 cause the young Alexander to iippear iipon.thiB 
stage of action, as he was then fourte^i years of age, and to'brii^ 
^im out of prison, in ^order to make hhn acquunted with peMie 
businessk. 'Cassancler, wljio foresaw in this proceeding the destru<s 
tion of In&own iheasures, caused the ^oung- king, ^aid his mothinr 
Roxana, to be secretly put to death uf the castle of ^^nphipolk, 
whmre he had confined wem for some years. 

A. H. aeM. Polysperchon,f who governed in Peloponnesus', 

AiBt ^. c. 310. took this opporturaty to declare openly against the 
conduct of Cassander, am] made tiie people sensible of the enor- 
mpta mckedness of this action, with a view of rendering him odii^ 
ous to the Macedonians, and entirely supplanting him in th^ 
afifeetlons. As he had then thpug^its of reentering MacOdo^,fVom 
whence, he had been driven by Cassander, he afibcted m air of 
gte9.t zeal for the house of Alexander ; and in order to raider it 
a|^9Uent, he caused Hercules, -another son of Alexander^ by Bor- 
sina, the widow of Memnon, and who was^ then about seventeen 
years'of age, to be brought from PergamuSj upon which he ImMi 
advwiced wMi an army, and proposed to the Macedonims to place 
bim upon the throne. Cassander was terrified at this proceedings 
WAd repesented to him, at an interview between them, thlit he was 
propuing to^raise himself a master ; bat that it would be inoreto 
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hk interest to. remove Hercules out of the way, and secure thm 
sovereignty of Greece to^ himself, offerii^gr, at the same time, lam 
owi| assistance for that purpose. This discourse easily prevailed 
upon him to sacrifice the youn^ prince to Cassander, as he was now- 
persuaded that he should derive great advantages from his death. 

A. M. 3805. Hercules,^ th^nefore, and his mother, suffered th» 

Ant J. 0. 300. same fate from him the next year, as Rpxana and 
hereon had hefore from Cassander; and each of these wretches 
sacrifieed, in his turn, an heir of the. Crown, in order to share it 
between themselves. 

As there was now no prince of Alexander's house left, each of 
them retained his government with the Authority of a soveieig% 
and were persuaded that they had effectually secured their acqui- 
sitions, by the murder of those princes, who alone had a lav^iu 
thte to them, congratulating themselves for having extinguished in 
their own minds all remains of respect for the memory x>f Alexaa- 
<ter, their master and bene&ctor, which till then hijid held thdr 
hands. Who, without horror, could behold an action so perfidious, 
ftnd, at the same time, so shameful and base \ . But sucn was the 
insensibility of them both, that they were* equally Ibrward to felio 
dtate themselves on the success of an impious confederacy, which 
ea^d in the effusion of their master's blood. The blaickest of all 
crimes never cost the ambitious any remorse, provided Cheyconduce 
to their ends. 

Ptolemy having commenced the war anew,* took several cities 
from Antigonus in Cihcia and other parts ; but Demetrius soon re- 
gained what his father had lost in^ Cdicia :.and the other generala 
of Antigonus had Uie same success against those of Ptolemy, who 
did not command this expedition in person. Cyprus was now the 
onlv territdry where Ptolemy preserved his conquests ; for when he 
had caused Nicocles, king of Paphos,-to eaS&c death, Jie entirely 
crushed the party of Antigonus in that island. 

A. M. 3086. In order to obtain some ccniipensation for wha^ 

Ant. J. C; 308; h© had lost in Cilicia,j he- invaded Pamphylia, 
Lycia, and some other provincee of Asia Minor j^ wher^ he took 
several places from Ant^fonus. 

. He then sailed intatbe M^axi s^a^ andmade himself master of 
the isle of Andros ; after which he took Sicyon> Corinth, and some 
Pther cities. - , 

During his continuance m those parts, he formed an intimate 
eorrespond^ence with Cleopatra, thp sister of Alej^ander. She had 
espoused Alexander, ku^ oi £pirus, at whoise nuptials Philip had 
been assassinated, and aner the death of her consort, who was ^lain 
in the wars of Italy, had continued in a state of widowhood, and, 
forseveral years, had resided at Sardis in Lydia. AsAntigonus, 
Who, was master of , that ^y, did.not treat her with due a^tentic^ 
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aBd respect, Ptolemy^ artfblly took advantage of her discontent, to 
gain her over to his interest. With this intention he invited her to 
an Bltenriew, in' hopes 6f derivingr, from her presence, some advan- 
ta^s against Antigonus. The princess had already set out, hut 
the governor of Sardis caused her to he stopped and immediately 
brought hack, and shortly after, by the command of^ Antigonus, 
caused her to be secretly destroyed. Anti^cmus, soon after this 
event, came to Sardis, where he ordered all the women who had 
been instrumental in her murder to be proceeded against. 

We may here behold with admiration, how heavily the arm of 
the Almighty fell upon the race of Alei^ander, and with what 
severity he pursued the small remains of his family, and all those 
who had the misfortune to be any way related to tnat famous cop* 
queror, whose favour was ardenuy courted by all the world a few 
years before. A fatal curse conaumed his whole family, and aveng- 
ed upon it all the acta of violence which had been committed by 
that prince. God even used the ministration of his courtiers, offi- 
cers, and domestics, to render the severit}^ of his judj^ents visible 
to aU mankind, who, by these means, received some kmd of repara«> 
tion for th» calamities they had^i^red from Alexander. 

Antigonus, Uio'ugh he was the minister of the Deity in the exe- 
cution of his just decrees, was not the less criminal on that account, 
because he acted only from motives of ambition and cruelty, of the 
enonmty of which he was himself sensible, and which he wished 
he could be capable of concealing from the observation of mankind. 
He celebrated the funeral of Cle<^tra with extraordinary mag- 
nificence, hoping, by ttaa plausible exterior, to -dazzle the eyes of 
Uie public, and avoid the hatred due to so blaclta crime. But such 
deep hypocrisy as thist usually discovers the crime it labours to cpn- 
c^ and only increases the just horror the world generally enter- 
tains for those who have committed it. 

This barbarous and unmanly action was not the only one that 
Antigonus committed. Seleucus and Ptolemy raised the super- 
structure^of their power on the clemency and Justice with which 
they. governed their people; and, by these expedients, established 
lasting empires, which continued in their famihes for several genef> 
rati<ms: but the character of Antigonus was of a different cast. It 
was ^ maxim with him, to remove all obstacle to his designs, with- 
. out the least regard to justice or humanity ; in consequence of which, 
when that brutal and tyrannical force, oy which alone he had sup- 
ported himself, came to fail hikn, he lost both life and empire. ^ 

f tdl^my, with all theiyisdom and moderation of his government^ 
wiw not secure from revolts. The treachery of Ophelias, governor 
of Lil^ and Cyrenaica, who-fi>rmed an insurrection much about 
this tiipe, gave him a just cause fi>r inquietude ; but it happened very 
fortunate]^ to be attended with no bad eftct. This officer had serv- 
ed first under Alexander, and, after the death of that prince, had- 
embraoed the interMt of Ptotemy» whom ba foltowed Into Egypt 
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PtdMny hftd intrusted him with the command of the army which 
was iiOended for the reduotion'of Libya and Cyrenaica, prpvinces 
that-had been allotted to hkn, asweW as Egypt and Arabia, in the 
pcurtition of the empire. When those two provinces were aUbdued, 
Ptolemy conferred tl^e government of them upcm Ophelias; who» 
when h» was sensible that this prince was too muich engaged with 
J\ntiffonii8 and Denyetnus to sive him any ^>preh^nsio|us had ren- 
dered hinwelf independent, andcontmued, till this year, in the peace- 
aide enjoyment of his. usui|>ation. 

A. M. 3«7. Agathocles, lanff of Sicily, having marched into 
Aat J. p. 907. Africa to attack the- Carthaginians, endeavoi^d to 
Migi^ Ophelias in his interest, and promised to 4issist him in the 
conquest of all Africa for himael£^ Ophelias, seduced hy so^ grate- 
Ad a proposal, joined Agathocles ¥4th an army of 20,000 men in the 
Oarthagmian territori<es ; hut be had searee arrived there; befoie 
the perfidious wretch who had drawn him/thither, caused him to be 
slain, aad kept his armyln his own. service. The history of the Car- 
thaginians will mform the reader in what manner this black instance 
c^ trtechery succeeded. Ptolemy, upon the death of Ophdlas, te- 
covered Libya and Cjrrenaica. The wife of the latter was an Athe- 
nian lady of uncommon beauty; her name was Eurydice, and she 
was descended from Miltiades. After the death of her hOsbaiid she 
vetumed to Athens, where Demetrius saw her the Allowing year, 
and espoused her. 

SECT. VIL 

DeoMtftafi the ion of Anti«oniif, betiegw -Sod Ukm AtbeoB. and etubliahef a deno- 
cracy in that city. Demetrius f haleieua, who eommanded t|>ere, retires to Thebea. 
tie is condemned to suffer death, and his statues are thrown down. He retires into 
Egypt Tlie excessive honours.rendered by pie AtlMmians to Antigoiltts and hisaoa 
Demetrius. This latter obtain^ a great naval victory over Ptolemy; talces aalamia, 
and- makes himself master of alt the island of Cyprus. Antieonus and'Demetribfl 
anume the title of Kings after this victory, and thetr example is followed by the other 
pitooes. AatlgOBus forms an enterprise against Egypt, whidi proves AinsiiccessAil. 

A. M, 9096. Antigonus and Detnetrius^ had formed a design 
Am, J. c, 30«. to restore liberty to all Greece, which was kept in & 
kind of slavery by Cassander, Ptolemy, and Polysperohon^ These 
confederate pdnces, in order to subject the Greeks, had\jud^ed it 
expedient td establish, in all the cities they conquered, anstoctacy, 
that is, the government bf the riph and powerful ; and it corre- 
sponds, the most of any, with regal authority* Antigonus, to encrage 
the t>eople in his interest, haa recourse to a contrarv^ method, h^ 
substitutinjB^ a democracy, which more Effectually soothed the inch- 
nation of the Greeks, by lodging the power in the hands of the peo- 
^. This conduct was a renewal of the policy which had been so 
mquently emploved agiunst the Lacedemonians by the Athenians 
and Persians, and had always succeeded ; and it was impossible £>r 

•IMt ia Doadr. p. aos-^aN. 
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it to be ineffeotual in this ccmjuneture,if tiupported by a good arttiy. 
Antigonus could not enter upop his. measure! in a better manner, 
Ihim. by opening the scene with the signal of democratic liberty in 
Athens; which was not only the most jbalous of it, but was like- 
wise 4t the head of ail the other republics. 

When the siege of Athens had been resolved upon, Antigonns 
was told by one of his friends, that if he should happen to take that 
city, he ought to keep it for hiinself, as the key or all Greece ; but 
he sternly rejected that proposal, and replied, << That the best and 
strdngest key which he knew, was the friendship of the peoi^e ; and 
that Athens, being in a manner th^ light by which all the wprld 
steered, would not fkiito spread -through iill quarters the glory of 
his actio&." It is veiy surprising to see in what manner princes, 
who ^ are very unjust and self-intereste<}, can scmietimes' borrow 
the lanffuage of equity and generosity, and are solicitous of doings 
themselves honour by assuming the i^pearance of virtues to wluch, 
in reality, they are utter strangers. . 

Demetrius set out for. Athens'with 5D00 talents, and a fleet of 250 
shipe. Demetrius Phalereus had. commanded in that ci^ £)f the 

rce of ten years, in the name and under the authority of Cassan- 
^ ; and the republic, as i have iedready observed, never experienced 
a juster government, or enjoyed a series 6? greater tranquillity 
and happiness. The citizens, in gratitude to his administration, haia 
erected as many statues to ^is honour as there arSdays m the year^ 
namely, 360, for at that time, the year, according to rliny,* did not 
exceed this number of days. An honour like un» jiad never be^ 
granted to iCny citizen. / '' 

When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the inhabitants pre- 
pejred .for its reception, believing the ships belonged to Ptolemy; 
Dut when the captains ^nd prinbipal officers were at last undeceived, 
they immediately had recourse to arms for their defence ; every 

5 lace was filled with tumult and confusion, the Atheiiians being re- 
uced to a Sudden and unexpected necessity of repelling an enemy 
who advanced upon them without being discovered, and bad^eady 
made a descent ; for Demetrius had entered the port, which he 
found entirely open, and might easily be distinguished on the deck 
of his galley, wheye with his hands he made a signal to the^ people 
to keep themselves quiet, and afford him an audience. The tumult 
being then calmed, he caused them to be informed aloud by a kerdd, 
V)rho placed himself at his ade^ ^' That his father Antigonus had sent 
him under happy auspices, to reinstate the Athenians in the posses- 
sion of their liberty ; to drive the garrison out of their citadel, and 
to re-establish their laws, and ancient plan of government." 

The Athenians, at this pi'oclamation, cast ^heir bucklers down at 
their feet, and clappmff their hands with loud acclamations of Ufj, 
pressed Demetrius to descend from his galley, and called him wsat 

* Nondum amu) luuio ntunenim dienun tzcedeate. PU» Lzzihr.ct> 
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mrea^rver and ][)enefaotor. Thoee who were tJiea with Demetrius 
rhalereus, were unanimously of x>pinion, that as the sod of Anti^ 
DU0 was already master of the city, it would be better to i^ceive 
him, thoug^ they should even be certain that he would not peiibrm 
any one article of what he had promised; upon which they innne- 
diately despatched ambassadors to him with a tender of their sub- 
misfflOH. 

Deaietrius received them in a^^cious manner, and gave than 
a very &vourable audience; and ;m order to convince them c^ his 
- good disposition towards them^ he gave them Aristodemus of Mile- 
Jtus, one of his father's most intimate friends, as a hostage, ajt their 
dira^ion. He- was Ukewise careful to provide for the safety of 
Demetrius Phalereus; who^in consequence of this revolution, had 
in(^e reason to be apprehensive of his citizens, than even of the 
enemies themselves. The reputation and virtue oC this great man 
h^d In^Mied the young prince with the utmost respect for his per- 
aon ; and he sent him with a sufficient sruard to Thebes, in cpmplir 
ance with his own request. He then told the Athenians that ie was 
determined not t6 see their city ; nor so much as enter within the 
waUs, however desirous he might be to visit them, tilT he had en- 
tirely freed the inhaUtants from subjection, by driving out the gar- 
rison that encroached upon their libertiefs. At the same time he 
ordered a latge ditch to be opened, and raised strong intrenchmaits 
be^re the fortress of Munvchia, to deprive it of all cozpmuniealicni 
with the city ; after which he embarked fgr Megisura, where Cassaii- 
der had placed a strong garrison, ■ 

When he arrived.at that city; he Was informed that.Ctatesipblis, 
the wife of Alexander the son of Pdvsplerchon, who was gireatly 
iselebrated for her beauty, then resides at PatnB,and was extreme* 
ly desirous to see him, and be at his devotion. He therefoite ,^fl 
ms army in the territories of Meffara, and havisff selected a small 
number of persb.ns, most disposea to attend him, he set out for Pv 
tne; and, when he had arrived within a'small.distance of that city, 
he -secretly withdrew himself from his attendants, and caused a 
pavilion to be' erected in a private place, that Cratesipolis might not 
. be seen when she came to him. A party of the enemy happening 
to be apprized of this imprudent proceeding, marched against him 
when he least expected such a visit, and he had but just time to 
disguise himself in a mean habit, and elude the danger by a precipi« 
tate flight ! ^ that he was on the point of being taken in the moBt 
ignominious manner, on account of his incontipenoe. The enemy 
seized his tent, with the riches that were in it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the soldiers demanded lea»ve to 
^under the inhabitants; but the Athenians interceded for them so 
efifectually, that the city was saved. Demetrius drove out the gar* 
■jrisoh of Cassander, and reinstated Megara in its hberties., Stil* 
pen,* a celebrated philosopher, lived in that city, and was sent for 

*ifegKn Pemetriui seperat, cui pognomen roUoroetw tedu Ab tee a^Ujpoii phUoi 
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by Demetrius, who asked him if he had ifot lost sooiediiiig ? <^ No- 
thing' at all," replied St^pon, *5 for I carry all my effects about me;" 
meaning b^r that expression, 1^ justice, p^bity, temperance, and 
wisdom; with the advantage of not ranl[ing any thing in the dass 
of blessmgs that could be t^en from him. What could all the 
kings of the earth do in conjuuctiim a^^ainst such a man as^this, 
who neither desires nor dreacCs any thing, and who has been, taught 
by philosophy not to consider death itsetf as acalamity! 

Though the city was saved frotn p^age, yet a]l the slaves in gene*, 
ral were taken and carried off by the ccmquerors. Demetrius, on 
the day of his quitting Megara, alter having showed thestrongest 
marks of regard to Stilpon, tc^ him that he left the city to him in 
an entire state of freedom. " What you say, my lord, is certainly 
true," replied the plnlosopher, "for you have not left so much as " 
one dave in it." 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, posted his troops before 
the port of Munychia, and carried on the siege wi^h so mucn vigoui^ 
that -he «ocm drove out the garrison, aAcT rased the fort. The 
Athenians, after this event, entreated-bim with great importunity 
td come and refiesh himself in the city; upon which he accordingly 
entered it, and' then assembled the people, to whom he restored 
their ancient form of government, promising, at the same time,thi^ • 
his father shotild send them lS(HOOO measures of eom, and all ne- 
cessary materials for building 100 gaileys of three benches of oars. 
In*this manner did the Athenians recover their democracy, a^out 
fourteen years after its abolition. 

They carried their gratitude to their benefkctors even to impiety 
and irreliffion, by the-^xcessive-henours they decreed them. . Th^ 
first con^n^d the tide of king on Anti^nus and Demetrius, a 
title whicl^neither these botany of the otner princes had ever had 
the presumption td take.tiB then, though they had assumed to them.- 
selves ill the power and effects of royalty. The Athenians like- 
wise hdnoured- them with the i^ppeUation of Melar deities; and 
instead of the nMcgistracy of the Archon, which gave the year its. 
denomination, -they elected annually a priest of these tutelar deities, 
in whofce name all the public acts.and deccees were passed. They 
also ordered their mctures to be paiuted, with those of the other 
gods, on the veil which was carried in procession at their solenm 
fes^vais in honour of Minelrva, called Panathenea; and, by an ex* 
cess of adulation scarce credible, they consecrated the spot of- 
ground on which Demetrius descended^m his chariot, and greeted 
an altar jipon it, which they caUed the >* altar of DemeUius descend- 

BOfihuf interrogatns, nnm quid perdidinet : Nihil, inquit : onmia naittque mea meciini 
sunt— Habebac enim seciim vera bona in qua non em. mntm li\]ectio- ^Hiee aunt, justitia 
vinusitemperantia, prudentia ; et lipe'ipsum, tiiliii boHun putare quoderii^L poebit.— 
Cogita nunc, an bt^ quiaquam tacen Injunam poesit, cuf bdlum, et Instis Ule egra- 
0am artem quaaBaadanim nrbium profeMOs, eripere nihil potuit. Saue. de CftMl, 
MMf, c. V. lb Ep. IX. 
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iag from his chariot;" and they added to ihet^ aaciemt trihioe two 
more« which they styled the "tribe of Demetrius," and *' the tribe 
of Antigouus.". They likewise changed the nainesof two momths 
in their favour, and published an'order, that those who Grhoo}d be 
Bent to Antigonus or Demetriusb'by any decree of the peofde, in^ 
etead of beinff distinguished by.the^common title of ambassadors, 
should be cafied Theori, which was an appellation reserved for 
those who were chosen to go and offer sacrifices tathe gods, at 
Delphi, or Olympia, in the name of the cities. ^ But even ^« these 
honoujrs were not so strange and extravagant as the decree obtained . 
by Deipoclides, who propoeed, " that in order to the more effectual 
consecration of the bucklers that were to be dedicated in the tem- 
p46 of Apollo At i)e^hi, proper persons should be despatched to 
DemetriuSf the tutelar deity ; and that after they had offered sacri- 
fices to him, they "should inquire of this tutelar deity in what man- 
ner they jought to conduct themselves, so as to celebrate, with the 
greatest promptitude, and the utmost devotion and magnificence, 
the dedication jof those ofl^ rings, and that the people should comply 
With all the directions of the oracle on that occasion." 

The extreme ii^atitude tlii Atheniasa discovered towards De- 
metrius Phalereus, was no. less crinunal and extravagant than the 
immoderate acknowledgment the^ had jucrt; shown to their hew 
master. They had always (Considered the former as toomnch de- 
voted to oligarchy, and Wer« offended at his svdSMiig.the Macedo- 
nian' garrison to contuiue in their citadel for t^ie space of ten yeartf, 
without making the least application to Cassander for its removal : 
in this, however, he had only followed the example of Phocion, and 
undoubtedly considered thoee tioops as a necessary restraint on the 
turbulent disposition of the Athenians. Tliey might possibly ima- 
gine Kkewiae,* that by declaring against him, they should ingratiate 
themselves more effectually .with the conqueror. But whatever 
th^ir motives miffht be, they first condemned him to suffer death for 
contumacy; and^astliey were incapable of executing their resent- 
ment upon his person, because he had retired from their city, they 
thr^w^ down the numerous statues they had raised in honour of 
Demetrids Phalereus; who, When he had received mtellicenceof 
their proceedmgs, " At least," said he, " it wiQ not be in theurpower 
to diestroy that virtue in me by which^those statues were deserved." 

What estimation is to be- made of those honours which, at one 
time, are bestowed with so much profufflon,'and as suddenly i*evoked 
at anotheri honours that had been defiled to vixtuC) and prostituted 
to Vicipus princes, with a constant disposition te' divest them of 
thoseiavouis upon the first impressions of discontent, and degrade 
them from their divinity with 4is much precij^tion as they confer- 
red it upon them ! What weakness and stupidity do those discovef, 
wba are either touched with lE^rong^ impressioiiB of jey when they 
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receive suoh bonoars, or aj^ar dejected when they, happen to loee 
tiiem! T 

The AtheniaoB still proceeded to greater extre^liti^. Demetrius 
Phalereus was accased of having afted contrary to their lawfl in 
many instances during his administration, aind they omitted no en? 
deayourd'to reader him odious. It was necessary for them to have 
recourse to this injustice and calumny, infamous as such proceed- 
ings WCTe in their own nature, to escape, if possible,. the just re- 
proach of having condemned that merit and virtue which had been 
univereally known and experienced. Tlie statues, while they sub- 
sisted, were so many public testimonials, continually declaring in 
favour of the innocence of Demetrius, and against the injustice of. 
the Athenians. Their own evidence then turned against them, and 
that they could not invalidate. The reputation of Demetrius was 
not obliterated by the destruction of his statues; and therefore it 
was absolutely necessary that he should appear criminal, that the 
Athenians might be able to represent themselves as innocent and- 
just; and they imagined that a solemn and authentic condemnation 
would supply the defect of proofs, and the regularity of forms. 
Tliey did not even spare his friends; and all those who had main- 
tained a strict intimacy with him were exposed to danger. Menan- 
der, that celebrated poet, from whom Terence has transcribed the 
greatest part of his comedies, was on the point of being prosecuted^ 
for no other reason than his having contracted a friendship with 
Demetrius. 

There is reason to believe that Demetrius, after he had passed 
some time at Thebes, retired for refuge to Cassdnder, .who was 
sensible of hislnerit, and testified a panicular esteem for him, and 
that he continued, under bis protection as long as that prince Jive^. 
But, af\er the death of Cassander, as he had reason' to be appreheni 
sive of the worst that could befall him from the brutahtyof-hife son 
Antipater, who had caused his ownjnother to be destroyed, he re-* 
tired into Egypt, to Ptolemy Soter^ who had rendered himsejf illus- 
trious by his liberalities to men of letters, and whose court was then 
the asylum of dll persons in distress. ■ . . • ' 

His reception at that court was as favourable as possible ;^ and 
the king, according to ^Elian, gave him the oflSce of superintending 
the observation of the laws of the state. He held the first rfink 
among the friends of that prince; lived in'affluen^e, and was in a 
condition^ to transmit presents to Ms friends at Athens. Thesis 
were undoubtedly sbnie of those real friends, of whom Demetrius 
himself declared, that they never tjftme to him in his prosperity till 
he first had sent for them, but that they always visited hmi in his ' 
adversity without waitmg for any invitation. 

During his exile iie composed several treatises on government, 
the duties of civil life, and other subjects, of the like nature. This 
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onplojrment was a kind of Bueteflance to his mind,* and cbenslied 
in it Uiose sentiments of humanity with which it was so largely 
replenished, iiow grateful a consolation and resomt^e is this, either 
in soUtude or a49tate of exite, to a man solicitous of impr6ving^ his 
hours of leisure- to the advantage of himself and the pnhlic ! - 

The reader, when he considers the surprising numher of^stiatues 
erectei'in honour of one man, will undouhtedly have noticed the 
striking difference hetween the glorious ages of Athens and thJBit 
we are now describing. A very judicious author has-aiine remark 
^pcm tins occasion.f . All the re^ompensoysays he, which the Athe^ 
mans formerly granted Miltiades- for preserving the state, was the 
privilege of being represented in a picture as the principal figure, 
and at the head of nine other generals, animating the troops for the 
battle; but the same people, oeing afterwards softened and cor- 
rupted by the tfattfry of tneir orators, decreed above 300 statues 
to Demetrius Phalereus. Honours thus prodigally lavished; are no 
proofs of real merit, but th^ effects of servile adulation; > and Dt* 
metrius Phalereus was culpable to a considerable degree in not 
opposing them to the utmost of his power, if he realfy was in a 
condition to prevent their taking place. « The. conduct 9fCato. was 
muchmore pr\ident,| in declining several marks of distmction wjiich 
the people were dfe^irous of granting him ; and when he was-a^ed 
enp day, why no statues had been erected to him, wlien Rome .was 
CTowded with so many others, " I hadmuch rather," said he, " peo- 
ple should inquire why I have none, than why I have any." 

True honour and mstinction, says Plutarch, in the place I last 
cited, ^consist in tlie sincere esteem and affection of the people, 
founded on real merit and effectual services. These are sentiments 
which are so far from being extinguished by death, that they gain 
strength and are ^rpetuated from age to age : wherefas a pi^ofusion 
of honours lavished through flattery or fear, up6n bad princes and 
tyrants, are never known to survive them, and frequently die nw«y 
before them. .The same- Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom we hlive 
ktely seen consulte4 and adofed -as an oradle and a god, wiU soon 
have the mortification to behold the Athenians shutting their gate^ 
against him, for no Other 'reason thaiTtbe oHange of his fortune. 
• Demetrius,^ While he continued at Athens, esp6u8ed Eurydic^, 
the widow of 0{^ellas. He had already several wives, and amon^ 
ike rest Phila, the daughter of Antipater, whop his father compel 
led him to marry against his inclinations^ citing to him* a verse out 
of Kuripides, wnich'he changed into a parody by the alteration of 
one word: "Wherever fortune is, a person Ought to marry, even 
against his inclination.^'|| Ancient ad this maxim is, it has never 

* HoIU^mDdam in illo calaanUopo ezilio •ciipsit, Don ad^isiun aliquem mxiA, qa6 
. craiorbtttua; sed animi cultiis ilte erat ei ^piaai quidau taumanitatis cibus. O^ 4$ 

tOor.N^ln BOAted. e. yL t Plat in pnec reip. ger. p. 830. $ Plut in 

I ''09r9V'ridif^tM^<^ny*funi9f. Itwai/wMtfrlof, amanmaMtenre. 
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^own obsolete hitherto, but retains its fu]l force, however contrary 
soever it be to the sentiments of nature. Demetrius was severely 
jcen^ured at Athens for infkmous excesses* 

In a short time after this marriage,* h^ father ordered him to qmt 
Greece,.and sent him^ with a-strcmg fleet imd a numerous army, to 
conquer the isle of Cyprus from Ptolemy. Before he undertook 
this exz)edition, he sent ambassadors to the Rhodlans, to invite them 
to an aJliaiice with him against Ptolemy ;' but this attempt proved 
ineffectual, and they constantly insisted on the liberty of persevere 
ing in the neutrality they had embraced. Demetrius being sensible 
that the intelligence Ptolemy maintained in Rhodes had defedJted 
his design, advanced to'C3rprus, where he made a descent, and 
marched to Salamis, the capital of that island* M.enelau8, the brea- 
ther of Ptolemy, wJio had shut himself iq> there with most of his 
troops, marched out to give him battle, but was defeated, and con>> 
pelled to re-enter the p&ce after he -had lost 1000 of his ipen, who 
were slain- upon the spot, and 3000 more who were taken prisoners. 
} Menelaus not doubting, but the prince, elated with, this succeps, 
would undertake the siege of Salamis, made all the necessary pro* 
parations, V>n his part, for a vigorous defence; and while he was 
empioying^all his attention for that purpose, he sent couriers postto 
Ptolemy, to carry him the news of his defeat, and the siege with 
which he was threatened; they were also- to solicit him to hapten 
the succours he demanded, and, if possib^, to lead them in persoiw 
^ Demetrius, aft^r he had obtained an ekact account of the situ»> 
tioaof the place,. as' also df its.strei^^ and that of the ^arriscm, 
was.sensible that he ha,d not a sufficient Dumber of battermg-rams 
andother military machines to reduce it ; kndtherefore sent to Syrift 
^ ftr a great number of^expert wortanen, with an infinite, quantity of 
iron and woo'd, in order to make all the necessary preparations for 
assaidting a city of that importance ; and he then first built the 
famous engine called Helepolis, of which I shaE soon give an^ exact 
de^ription. . . 

When ^U the necessary dispositions were made, Demetrius caiv 
ried- on his app^aches to the city^ and began to batter, the, walk 
with his engines ; and as they were judiciously Worked, they h&d 
idl the effect that could-be expected^ The besiegers, after various 
attacks, opened several large breaches in the ws^k, by whidi means 
the besieged were rendered incapable of sustaining the assault muxsli 
kng^r, unless -they could resolve i;^n some bold attempt to prevent 
the assault which Demetrius intended to make the next day..- Dnr« 
ing th^jught, which had suspended the JiQstilities on both sides, the 
i^abitanta of ^sdunis piled a vast quantity of dry wood on their 
walls, with an intermixture of other iBombustible materials, and 
i^ut midnight threw them all down at the foot of the Helepolis^ 
battering-ramSj and other engines, and tbmi kindled them with long - 

• Di<^ L xz. pw 783— 788. Pitt, in Dent p. 805, 8»l Jijvdii. L zr. t. & 
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flaining poles. . The fire immediately seized them with so mndi 
violence, that they were all in flames in a very shotttime. The 
enemies mn from all quarters to extinguish the fire ; but this cost 
them a considerable time' to effect, and most of the machines were 
greatly damaged. , Demetrius', however, was not discouraged at 
this disaster. 

Ptolemy, upoj;! the intelligence he received oFhis bro|;her's ill 
success ki the action against Demetrius, had caused a powerAil fleet 
to be fitted out ivith aU expedition^ and advanced with the utmost 
expedition to" his assistance. The battle^ for which both parties 
jffepared after some ineffectual overtures of accoiflmodation, created 
eXG&t expectations of the event, not only in the generals who were 
U^en upon the spot, but in all, the absent princes and commanders, 
the result appeared to be uncertain; but it was veiy apparent that 
it would eventually give, one of the contending parties an entire 
superiority over the rest. Ptolemy, who arrived with a-fleetof 150 
MBUi had ordered Menelaius, who was then at Salamis, to come up 
with the sixty vessels under his command, in order to charge the 
rear^guard of Demetrius, and throw them into disorder, amidst the 
heat of the battle. But Demetrius had had the precaution to- leave 
tea of liis ships to oppose those sixty of Menelaus ; for this kxiaS 
number was suflScient to guard the entrance into the i)ort, which 
was very narrow, and prevent Menelaud from coming, out. When 
this preliminary to* the. enga^ment was settled, Demetrius drew 
out his land forces, and extended them alon^ the points of land 
which projected into the sea, that'he might b^ m s condition, in case 
any. misfortune happeiied, to assist those who, would be obliged to 
save themselves by swimming; after which he sailed into the open 
sea with 180 gaUey^J and charged the fleet of Ptolemv with so 
nuich impetuosity, that he broke the line of battle* Ptolemy* find- 
ing his defeat inevitablej had immediately re'feourse to flight with 
ei^ht galleys, wliich were all that escaped } 'for of the other vessels 
which composed his fleets some were either shattered or smitk in the 
battle, and the others, to the number of seventy, were taken, with 
their whole coidplements. All the'rest of Ptolemy's t^ain and bag- 
gage, his domestics, friends,' and wives, provisions, arms, money; and 
machines of war, on board the Jtore-ships which lay at 'anchor, 
were seized by Demetrius, who caused them to be carried to his 
,cainp. ^ . ' ' - 

Menelaus no longer made any opposition after this battle at sea, 
but surrendered hims'elf to Detoetrius, with the- city, and att h^ 
ships and land-forces', which consisted^f 1200 horse and 12,000 foot. 

fiemetrius enhanced the glory of this victory by his hufaiafi^ 
and generous conduct after it. - He caused the slain to be interred 
in a magnificent manner, and generously restored liberty to Mene- 
laus and Lentiscus, one the brother and the other the sbn of Ptol^ 
my, who were found among the prisoners : he also sent them htuik 
to him, with their friends and domestics, and all Uieir bagga^p^ 
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without any ransom ; that he might once more return the civilities 
he had formerly experienced from Ptolemy) on a hk^ occasion, after 
the ))attje of Gaza. With so much more generosity,* dMODterested* 
nes'sj and .politeness did enemies mnke war against each other in 
those days, than we now find between friends in the ordinary int;er- 
cbu'rse of life. ' He likewise selected out of the gpoUs 1200 conj* 
plete suits of armour, and gave them to the Atheniians ; the rest of 
the pri^ners^- wboise number amounted to 17,^^ men, without ifl- 
oluiHng the saiTors talqen with the ^eet, were incorporated by him 
into his troops ; by which means he greatly reinforced his army. 

Antigonus, who coMinued, id Sj^a, waited with the Utmost 
anxiety and impatience for an ac<;ouut of a battle, by the event of 
which the fate of himself and his son Was to be decided. When 
the courier brought him intelligence, that Demetrius had obtained 
a complete victory, his joy rose in proportion; and all the people, 
at the same instant, proclaimed Antigonus and^ Demetrius kings* 
Antigonus immediately transmitted to his ^n the diadem which 
had ^ttered on his own brows, and gave him the title of king in 
t^e letter h^ wrote to him. The Egyptians,.wheh they were iA^ 
formed of this proceeding*, proclaimed rtolemy king also, that they 
might not seem to be defected at theif defeat, or be thought to en- 
tertain the less esteem and affectioil 4*Qr their prince. Lysimachus 
and Seleucus soon followed their example, the one in Thrace^ and 
the other in Babylon and the provinces of the East ; and assmned 
the title of king, in their< several dominions, after they had for .so 
many years usurped all the authority, without presuming tatake 
the title upon them, till nov, which was about e^hteeh years afler 
the death of Alejtandet. Cassandcr, alone j though he was treated ' 
us a kiiig by the others when they either spoke or wrote to him, 
<5ontinued to write his letters in his usual manner, aiid without 
affixing any addition to his^ame. 

Plutarch observes:, that this new title not only occasioned these 
princes to augment their train and pompous appearance, but also 
caused thefrf to assum*^ Qirs of pride and'urrogance, and inspired 
them, with such hau^ty impressions as they hM pever manifested 
till then ; as if this appellation^ad suddenly exalted them into » 
species of heings different from tK6 rest of mankind. 

A. M. 3699. "Seleucus had prieatly incjreased his power in th^ 

Aet J. 0. 305. • oriental provinces,! during t}\e transactions v^e 
have been describing ; for aft^r he had Mlled Nicanor, whom A6ti* 
gonuiS had sent against him, in a battle,.lie not only established 
himself in tiie'4>osses9ion of Media, Asfl^a, and .Babylon, but re* 
diiced Persia, Bactriana, Hyrcania, and all the provinces oh Ih^ 
sije the Indns, which hiiid formerly been conquered by Alexander. 
Ant%onit8,| on his side, to improve the victory his jk>9 ha4 

* TMtto booeBtus tunc befid gerebaniur, qaAiD |iuxic amicitis eolontclr; Jutmr . 
t Api^inflyr.p.1^133. Justin. L xr. e. 4. | Diod. L xx. p. 8M<-«Q% 

IM. in Dmeib |L aw, 897. 
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obtained in Cyprus, assembled aoi araav of 100,000 menin Syria, with 
an intention to invade Egypt. He djjLttered himself that ccHiquest 
would readily attend Ms arms, and that he should divest Ptolemy 
of that kiiigdom, with as muc^ ease a» he had taken Cyprus from 
him. Whifet he was conducting this great army by land, iDeme- 
trius followed him with his fleet, .which coasted along the shore to 
Gaza, where the father and son ooncerted the ineasures each of 
them were to pursile- The pilots advised them to wait till the 
setting of the Pleiades, and de&r their departure only for eight 
days, because the sea watf then very tempestuous r but the impa- 
tience of Anti^onua to surptise Ptolemy, before his preparations 
were completed; caused him to disregard that salutary advice. De- 
inetrins was ordered to make ii descent in one of the mouths of the 
Nile, whilst Antigonus was to endeavour to open a passage by land, 
into the heart of the country; but neither the one nor the other 
succeeded in his expedition. The fleet of Demetrius sustained 
great damage by violent storms; and Ptolemy had taken such pf> 
fectual precautions to secure the mouths of the Nile, as rendered 
it impracticable to Demetrius to land his troops. Antigonus, on 
the other hand, after enduring many hardships in crossmg ^e 
deserts that lie between Palestine and Egypt^ had much greater 
difficulties still to surmount,* and found it impossible to pass the first 
arm of the Nile in his march ; such, judicious onicrs had been ^iven 
by Ptolemy, and so advantageously were his troops posted at all the 
passes and avenues ; but whvi was still more distressing to Anti- 
gonus than* all the refit, his soldiers daily deserted from him in great 
numbers. •' . . 

Ptolemy had sent out boata on several juu-ts of the river .where 
^he enemies resorted for water, and caused it to be proclaimed on 
his part, from those vessels, that every deserter from their troops 
riiould^ receive froni him two minae, ahd every oMcer a talent. So 
considerable a recompense soon allured great numbers to receive 
it, especially the"^ mercenaries in Jthe pay of Antigonus^ nor were 
they prevailed up6n by money alone, as their incunations to serve 
"Ptolemy were much stronger than their motives to continue under 
Antigonus, whom they considered as an x^ld man, difficult to, be 
pleased, imperious, morose, and severe; whereas <Ptolemy rfeihdered 
himself amiable, by his gentlQ deposition add engaging behaviour 
to all who approached hnn.* / ^ 

Antigonus, after he had hovered to no eflect on the frontiers of 
Egypt, and even till his plrovisions began to fail hiln, becoming, scn- 
•ible of his inability to enter Egypt, and finding that his army 
decreased every day l>y sictmess .ana desertion, and th^t it was im- 
possible for him to subsist bis remaining troop^ any longer in that 
country: was obliged to return Into Syria, in a very shamehil man- 
ner, after having lost in this unfortunate expedition a great number 
of his land forces, and many of his ships. 
Ptolemy, having oflEered a saerifice to the gods, in gratitude for 
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the protecti&n they bad granted him, Bent to acquaint Lysimachus, 
Cassander, and Seleucus, with the happy event of that campaign, 
and to rene\y the aUiance between them, against the common ene- 
my. . This was the last attack^he had ' io sustain for the crown of 
Egypt, and it greatly contributed to fix it upon h\^ head, in conse- 
quence of *the prudent measures he pursued. Ptolemy, the astror 
nomej, therefore, fiixes the commencement of his reign at this 
period, and afterwards points out the several years of its duration, 
in his chronological caiion. -He begins the.epocha on the seventh of 
November, mneteeir years after the death of Alexander the Great. 

SECT. VIII. 

DemHetrioB fonns the«iege of Rbodes^ wbicb he raises a year After, by cQiM^uding a treaty 
inuBh to the honour of the city. Hdepolis, a famous jjtacfaine. The Coloesus- of 
.Rhodes. Frotogenes, a celebrated painter, spared duri^ the siege. 

A. M. 3700. Antigonus was not less than fourscore years of 

' Am. J. c. 304. 2bge at that -time,* and as he had then contracted 

a gross habit of body, and consequently was but Uttle qualified for 
the activity, ofa ipihtary hffe, he made us© of hjs son^s services, whx), 
from the experience he. had already acquired, and the success, which 
.attended him, transacted the most important affairs with' great 
ability. The father, for this- reason, was not offended at his expen- 
sive luxury and intemperance ; for. Demeti^iis, during peace, 'aban- 
doned himself to the greatest excesses of all kinds, without the 
least regard to decorum. In times of witr, indeed, he actie<i a very 
diflferent part ; he was then a quite difiereAt man^ vigilaait, actiye, 
laboiious, and invln'oible l^ fatigues. Whether he indd^ed in 
{Measure, or applied to serious affairs,'he. entirely devoted hmieelf 
to.th^ one or the other ; and for the time he engaged jn either was 
incapable of moderation. He had an inventive genius; and an 
inquisitive turn of pifed, actuated hy & love for. the sciences. -He 
never employed his natural industry in frivolous and insi^iincant 
amusements, like many other Tdngs,.6ome of whom, as' Plutarch 
observes, valued themselves for their expextness in playing on in- 
strumwitg, -others in painting, aed some in their dexterity in the 
turner's art, with a hundred other quahties of private men, but not 
one of a prince. His appUcatipn to th^ mechanic arts ha4 some- 
thing ^great and truly rO/aJ in.it ; his galleys, with fifteen benches 
-of oar8,^^ere the admiration of hiseliemies, wha beheld them sail- 
ing along their coasts; and liis. engines called hel^oles, were^ 
siirprising spectacle" to those whom he besieged. They were ex- 
ceedingly useful to him in the war with Rhodes, with the conduct 
of which his father had charged him at the time we are now sfieak- 
ingof. ■ .. - , 

Among the islands emailed Sporades, Rhodes held the first rank. 



•IMod.Lzx. p. 800-615, It 817-485. Fln|. in BmmOt. p. 897 & 806. 
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89 well for the fertility of its soil, as the safety of its ports and roads, 
which, oirthat account, were resorted to by great numbers' of trad- 
ing ships from all parts^ It' then formed « small, bnt very powerful 
state, whose friendship was courted by all princes, and which was 
stadiouS) on its own part, to keep upon good terms with them i^ 
bv obserying an exact neutrahty, and carefully declining any . de- 
claration in favour of one a^ains^ another, in the wars that arose in 
those times. As the inkabitahts -were limited to a httle island, all 
tlieir power flowed from their riches, ahd their Tiches frpm theh* 
commerce, wjiich it was their main interest to preserve as free as 
IM;fs8ible with the Medit'erraneai^ states, whichaU contributed to its 

Erosperity- The Rhodians, by persisting in>so prudent a conduct, 
ad rendered their city very flourishing ; and as^they ehjoyed con- 
tinual peace, they became extremely opulent. Notwithstanding 
the seeming neutrality they maintained, their inclination, as weU 
as interest, pecuharly attached them to Ptolemy, because the prin- 
cipal and most advantageous branches of their commerce, flowed 
from Egypt. When Antigonus, therefore^ demanded auecpurs of 
them in his war with Cyprus, they entteated liim not to coippel 
them to declare against Ptolemy, their ancient friend and ally i but 
this answer, prudent and well concerted as it really was, drew upon 
them the displeasure of Anti^nusj which he expressed in the 
severest menaces; -and, when ne returned from iiis expedition to 
Kgypt, he sent his son Demetrius, with a fleet and array, to chas- 
tise their insolent temerity, as^ie* termed it, aiid lil^ewis^tq reduce 
them to his obedience. • j • .. ■' - . 

The Rhodians, who foresaw the impend^ig ^torm, had sent to 
all the priiices their alUes, and to Ptolemy in particular, to imi^ore 
their assistance ; and caused it to be -represented to the latter, thaJt 
their attachment to his interest had drawn upon them' Che^danger, to 
which they were then Exposed. 

The preparations on each side were iminensli. Demetrius an^ved 
before Rhodes with a very numerous fleet,' /or he had 200 .ships 
of war of different dimensions ; and more th'an' 170 transports, 
wliicji carrR'] a iout 40,000 men. Without including the,citvalry,"and 
the succours he received from pirates. 'He had likewise near 1000 
small vessels kden with pi*arvi8ionS^and all other necessary accom- 
modations for an anfiy- Thfe expectation.pf the vast booty to be 
acquired by tho capture of so rich a city as Rhodes, had alhired 
great numbero Drgoldiers to join Demetrius in this expedition.. This 
prince, who had the most feftile and inventive genius that ev^r wj«, 
for attackinpf placefe, and forming m'ak^ines of war, had brou^it with 
liim an in^te number of the laiter. He was sensible that he had to 
deal with a brave. pe<^^, and very able coiiimanders, who' had ac* 
quired great exper^nc^ m maritime affairs; aind that the besieged 
had aliove 800 military machines alm£^ as formidable 4s his own.' 

Deiii9triuSyttpon his arrival at the i^and, landed, in order to take a 
TiewofthenioirtcoilnodiootsikMLtio&forassftultiDgthQI^M^ He 
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likewise sent out parties t;o lay the country was^e on alP sides, and^ 
at the same time, caused another body of his troops to cut doyiya, 
the trees and demolish the hoj^lses in the parts adjacent to Rhodes, 
and then employed them as materials to f()rtify his canip with a triple 
pitlisade. ' , 

The Rhodianfl, on their part, prepared for a vigorous defence. 
' All persons of merit, and reputation for military affaiRr, in the coun- 
. tries in aUiance with the Rhodians, threw themselfes iAto ithe city, 
as much for the honour of serving a repuhlic, equally celebrated 
for its gratitude and the courage of its citizens, as to manifest their 
owi| vdour and abihties in the defence of that place, against on^ of 
the greatest captains, and the most expert in the conduct of sieges, 
that. antiquity ever produced. • - 

. They began with dismissing from the city all such persons aa 
were useless ^ and the number of those who remained, and wer^ 
capable of bearing arms, amounted^ to 6000 citizens, and IjOOO 
stralLgers. Liberty, and the right of d^nzens, were promised to-sucfa 
^davefe as should distinguish thfemselves by* their bravery, and the 

fublic epga^d to pay the masteiB the full price for each of them, 
t was likewise publicly declared, that the citizen^ wotQd bestow an 
honourable interment on those who should. lose their lites m any 
eidgftgement, and would also provide fiwr the subsistence of their 
parents, wives, and chOdfen, and portion die daughters iu n^arriage; 
and that when the sons should be of an ag^. capable ofl>earing arms^ 
they ^ould be presented with a complete suit' of Armour, On the 
public tlieatre, at the great solemnity o^ the Baechanaha. 

This decree kindled an incredible ardour in all ranlcs of men. The 
rich came in -crowds with money to defrj^y the expense of the biege, 
and the soldiers' pay. Tl^e workmen redoubled their industry in 
making arms that were excellent, as well for the promptitdde of 
execution^ as the beauty of the ^ork.* Some .were employed in 
making catapultas and balistas ; others formed different tnachines 
equally necessary ; a third class i^epadi*ed the breaches of the walls; 
while several others supplied them with' stone. In a word, every 
thing 'v^as in motion through6ut the city, each striving with ernnla- 
tion to distinguish himself On that occasion ; so that a zeiQ so ardent 
and universal was never known before. > 

The besiege4:first sent out three good sailers agjBiuist a small fleet 
of suttlers and merchants, who were bringing a supply of provisioijs 
to -the entemy : they sunk a ^at nunft>ei: of their vessels, burnt 
several, and carried into the city such of the prisoners bjb were in <t 
condition to pay their pnspm. The Rhodians. gained a considera- 
ble sum of money by this expedition ; for it was mutnaily agreed, 
that 108 drachmas (about- five and twenty pounds) should be paid 
for eveiy persop that was a freeman, aad naif .that sum foi^. slave. 
^The sie^ of Rhodes ha? been represented, as themaster^ieoe 
of Demetnus, and the peatest instance of the fertility of his geniua 
in resources and inventions. . He begaja the attack from the sea^ii^ 
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order to make himself. master of the port, and the towers ^irhjch de- 
fended the entranoe. . . ' 

In order to tuccomplish thk design, he caused two tortoise^ to be 
erected on two flat-bottomed vessels jomed together, to facilitate 
his approach to the places he intended to batter. One of these was 
stronger and more solid than the other, in order to cover the men 
from those enormous masses which the besieged discharged from 
the towers and Wi^s, by means of the catapultas planted upon them ; 
the other was of a li|rhter structure, and designed to shelled the 
Boldiera from flights of darts and arrows. Two towers of four stories 
were erected at the same time, which exceeded in height the towers 
'that defended the entrance into the port, and these were intended 
to be used in battering the latter with volleys of stones and darts. 
Each of*these towers was placed upon twaships strongly bound to- 
gether. 

Demetrius, besides, caused a kind of floating barricado- to be 
erected in front of these tortoises and towers o&a long beam of 
tmiber, four ieet thick,.throu^h which stake's, anned at thcend wkh 
large spikes of iron, were driven.. These stakes were disposed ho- 
rizontally, with their s}nkes projecting forward, in ordlar t6 prevent* 
the vessels of the port from shattering the workv^ith their beaks. 
^ He likewise selected out of his fleet the largest vessels, on tJie 
j^de of which he erected' a rampart of planks with little i^ndows, 
easy to be opened. He there placed the best Cretan urdiers and 
sUngers in all his army, and furnished them-with an infinite number 
of bows, small balistas or cross-bows, slings luid catiq>ulUs,'with 
ot^er enfi^ines for shooting; in order to gall the^Worbnen Of the 
city empfeyed in raising and repairing the walls of the port. 

The Rh^odians seeing the- besiegers turn all^ their em>rts agamst 
that qnarter, were no less industrious to defend it ; in order to ae- 
compUsh that design, they raised two .machines upon ^n adjoining 
eminence, and formed three others, which they placed <m large ships 
of bXirden, at ^e mouth of the Uttle haven. . A body of archers and 
0lk^ers was likewise posted on each of these ntuations,3vith a pro- 
di^us quantity of stones, darts, and arrows of aU kinds. The SEtme. 
Oraers were ako given with respect lo.the ships of burden in the 
great port. 

When Demetrius advi\|iced with his dnpsand all his armament, to 
i>e^ the atta^ck on the ports, such a violent tempest arose as render- 
ed It impossible for Him to accomplish any of his ojierations that day ; 
bat the sea growing oalm about night, he took the ackantage of the 
darkness^ and advanced ^ without being perceived by the enelny, to 
thOtgreat harbour : he made himself master of a neighbouring emi- 
nenoe, about 500 paces from the wall, and posted tlmre 400 soldiers, 
who fortified themselves immediately with strohg palisades. 

The neid morning, Diemetrius caused hu batteries to advance 

f Vbese were peoVlKHMBiivf wood, conetmciBdiV) •■ tfr slieltwr tbe taUlma 
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with the sound of trumpets, and the shouts of hfs whole anny ; and 
they at^rst produced all the effect he proposed from them. A great 
number of the besieged were' slain ih this attack, and several 
breaches were opened in the mole which covered the port : but 
they were not very advantageous to the besiegers, who were dwt^s 
repulsed by the Rhodians ; and after a loss nearly equal on both 
sides, Demetrius was obliged to retire from the port with his ships 
and machines, to be Qiit of the reach of the enemy's arrows. 

The besieged, who had learned to their cost what advantage 
might be taken of the darkness of- the night, caused several fire- 
ships to sail out of the port during the dar^ess, in order to bum the 
tortoises and wooden towers which the enemy bad erected; but as 
unfoKunately they were, not able to force the floating, barricado 
wMch sheltered them, they were obli^d to return into the porti 
The Rhodians lost some of tljj&ir fire-ships in this expedition, but the 
mariners saved themselves by swimming. , 

The next day, the prince ordered a general attack to be made 
against the port and the walls of' the place, with the sound of truni- 
pets and the shouts of his whole army, thinking by those means to 
spread terror among the besieged : hut they were so far from being ^ 
intimidated, that tlSy sustained the attack with incredible vigour, 
and discovered the same intrepidity for the space of eight days that 
it continued; and actions'of astonishing bravery were performed on 
both sides durinff that long intervaj. . 

Demetnus, i^Sang advantage of the eminence which his troops 
had seized, g^ve orders for erecting upon it a battery of several 
engines, which discharged great stones of laO pounds in weight, 
against the walls and towers, the latter of which tottered with the 
repeated shocks, and several breaches were soon liiade in thp walls. 
The besiegers advanced with great fury to seize the mole ^lich 
defended the entrance into ^e port; but as tliis post was of the 
utmost importance tq. the- Rhodians, they spared no paind to repulse 
this besiegers, who had already made a considerable progress. This 
they at mst .effected, by d shower of stones and arrpws, which 
they discharged upon their enemies with so much rapidity, and for 
such a len^h of time^ that they .were obliged \o retire, in confusion, 
after losing a great number of their men. 

The ardour of the besieger^ was not diminished by this repulse, 
and they rather appeared more animated than ever agamst the 
RhodiaQs. They began the scalade by land and sea at the same 
time, and employed the besieged so effectually, that they scarce 
knew to what quarter** to* run for the defence of the place. The 
attack was earned on with the utmost fury on all sides, and the he- 
sieged defended themselves with the greatest intrepidity*. Great 
numbers were thrown frojn the ladders to the earth, and miserably 
bi^uised; several'even of tlie principal oflfcers got to the top of 
the wall, where they were covered with wounds, and taken prison- 
en by the enemy ; so that Demetrius, notwithstanding all bis 
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valour^ thought it necessary to retreat, in order to repair his en* 
gines, which were almost entirely destroyed by so many attacks, as 
weU as the vessels that carried them. 

After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, immediarte oare was 
taken to bury the dead ; the beaks also of the ships, with the other 
spoUs that had been taken from the enemy, were carried to the tem- 
ple, and the workmen were indefatigable in repairing the breaches 
of the walls. 

Demetrius having employed seven days in refitting his ships, and 
repairing his engines, set sail a^in, with a fleet as formidable as 
the former, and steered with u fair wind, directly for the port, which 
he was most anxious to gain, •as he conceived it impracticable tp 
reduce the place till he had first'made himself master of that. Upon 
his arrival, he caused a vast quantity of lighted torches, flaming 
straw, a,nd arrows to be discharged, in.order to set fire to the vesseS 
that wereridingthere, while Kis engines- battered, the mole Tyithout 
intermission. , The besieged, who expected attacks of this nature, 
exerted themselves with so much vigour and activity, that they soon 
extinguished the flames wJiich had seized the vessels in the port. 

At .the same time they caused thf ee of their largesf «hips to sail 
out of the port, under the command of Exacestes, one^ pf theiv 
bravest officers, with orders to attack the enemy, and exert the 
utpaost efforts to reach the vessels that carried the tortoises and 
wooden towers, and to charge them in such a manner- with the 
beaks of theirs, as might either s^k them, or fender them entirely 
useless. These orders were executed with surprising expedition 
and address ; and the three galleys; afler they had shattered and 
broken through the floatin^^ barricado already mentioned, droye 
their beaks with so much violence "into the sides of the enemy's- 
barks, on which the rtiaclunes were erected, that the water was 
immediatiily seen to flow into them through several openings. Two 
pf them were ab-eady sunk, but the third was tow^d along by the 
galleys, and joined the main fleet; and d^uigerous as it^wasjfco at- 
tack them in that situation, the tlh'odians, t&ough a blind 'an^ pre- 
- cipijate ardour, ventured to attenjpt it.. Bjit as the Ine.quality was 
too great to admit 4;hem to come off with success, Exacested, with 
the officer who commanded tmder him,' and some.others, after hav- 
ing fought with all the hravei;y imaginable,. were taken with the 
galley in which they were; tlie other twa regained the 4K>rt, after 
sustaining many dangers, find most of the men also arrived there by 
swinuning. ' . 

Unfortunate. as this last attack had prov^ed to Demetrius, he was 
determined to undertake another; and in order to succeed 'in that 
desi^, he ordered a machine of a new invention to be built, of thrice 
the height- and breadth of those he had lately lost. When this 
was completed, he caused it to be placed near the poi^,- which he 
i^as resolved to, force; but at the instant they were preparing to 
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work it, a dreadfiil tempest arose at sea, and sunk it to the bottom, 
with the vessels on which it had been raised. 

The besieged, who were careful to improve all opportunities, 
employed the time afibrded them by the continuance of the tem- 
pest, in regaining the eminence near the port, which the enemy 
had carriea in the first a^ault, and where they afterwards fortified 
themselves. " The Rhodians attacked it, and were repulsed several 
times ; but the forces of Demetrius who defended it, perceiving 
fresh troops continually pouring upon them, and that it was in vain 
for them to expect any reUef were obhged, at last, to surrender 
themselves prisoners, to the number of 4^0 men. 

This series of forttmate e.vents was succeeded hy the arrival of 
600 men from Cnossus, a city of Crete, to the assistance of the 
Rhodians, and also of 500 more whom Ptolemy sent from Egypt, 
most of them being Rhodians, who had listed themselves among the 
troops of that prince. ' ^ 

Demetrius, being extremely mortified to see all his batteries on 
the side of the harbour rendered ineffectual, resolved to employ^ 
them by land, in order to carry the place by assault, or reduce it to 
the necessity of capitufating. He, therefore, prepared materials 
of every Irind, and formed a machine called helepolis., whicji waa 
larger than any that had ever beeninvented before. The basis on 
which it stood was square, and each of its sides was seventy-five 
feet wide. The machine itself was an assemblage of large square 
beaips, rivetted together with iron, and the whole mass rested upon 
eight wheels that were made proportionable to the weight of the 
supierstructjire. The fellies of these wheels were three feet thick* 
and strengthened with large iron plates. 

In order to facilitate and vary the movements of this helepolis, 
care had been taken to place casters* under it-, by Which the ma- 
chine was made moveable any way. 

From each of the four angles a large column of wood was car- 
ried up to the height of alK>ut 150 feet, inclining towards each 
other. The machine was composed of nine stories, whose dimen- 
sions gradually lessened in the itscent. The first story was sop-' 
ported by forty-three beams, and the last by no more than nine. 

Three sides of the machine were plated over with iron, to prevent 
its being damaged by the fires that were launched from the city. 

In the front of each story were little windows, whoie form and 
dimensions corresponded with the nature of the arrows that were 
to be shot from the machine. Over each window was a kind <^ 
curtain made with leather, stuffed with wool : thiswaa let down by 

* Mom. Rollin infonns. us, hi a note, that be was abliged to retetn tlie<(3rQik tem 
iAnUttrepUti for want of a proper French #ord to render (t by ; hut as the English lan- 
guage is not so defective in that particular, the translator has expressed the Greek bv the 
vrord easier^ which, as well as the original word, signifies a wheel placed under • 
piece of work, in such a manner as to render it oonvertible on all sides, like those little 
wheels affixed under (be feet of beds, Iqr wbkb tb^ move with ease to any part of the 
room. 

veL. T* 2 D 
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a'maohine fbr that purpose, and the intention of it was to break the 
force of whatever should be discharged by the enemy against it. 

Each story had two large staircases, one for the ascent of the 
men, and the other for their descent. 

This machine was moved forward by 3400 of the strongest and 
most vifforous men in the whole anny^ but the art with which it 
was built ^eatly facilitated the motion. 

DemetnuB also gave directions for building a great number of 
other machines, of different .magnitudes, and for various uses; he 
also employed his seamen in levelling tlie ground oven which the 
machines were to move, which was IQO fathoms in length. The 
number of artisans and others employed on these works, amounted 
to near 30,000 men, by which means they were fini^ed with incre- 
dible expedition. 

The Rhodians were not indolent during these formidable prepa- 
rations, but employed their timfe in raising a counter-wall, on the 
track of grounci where Demetrius intended to batter the walls of 
the city with the helepolis ; and, in order to accomplish this work. 
they demolished t)ie wall which surrounded the theatre, as also seve- 
ral neighboiuing houses, and even Some temples, having solemnly 
promised the ^ods to build more maa^nificeut structures for the cele- 
bration of their worship after the siege should be raised. 

When they knew that the enemy hkd quitted the sea, they sent 
out nine of their best ships of war, divided into, three squadrons, 
the conmiand of which they gave to three of their bravest sea offi- 
cers, who returned with a very rich booty, some galleys, and several 
'smaller vessels, which they had taken, as a,lso a great number of 
prisoners. They had likewise seized a galley richly laden, in which 
were large quantities of tapestry, with other furniture, and a varie- 
ty of X rich robes, intended by Phila as a present' to her husbt^id 
Demetrius, wid accompanied with letters which she herself had 
written to him. The Rhodians sent the whole, and even the let- 
ters, to Ptolemy, which. exceedingly exasperated Demetrius. In 
this pvoceedin^, says Plutarch, they- did not iraitate^e polite con- 
duct of the Ameniajis, who having once seizedsome of the couriers 
of Philip, witli whom they were then at war, opened all the pack- 
eta but those of Olympias, which they sent to Philip sealed as they 
were. There are some rules, of decency and honour which ought 
to be inviidably observed even with enemies. 

While the skips of the republic were employed in taking the 
prizes already mentioned, a ^at commotion nappened at Rhodes, 
respecting the statues of Antigonus and Demetrius,, which had been 
erected in honour of them, and till then had been held in the utmost 
Teneration. Some of the principal citizens were soUeitous, in a 
public assembly, for an order to destroy the statues of those princes 
who then harassed them with such a criiel war ; but the people, 
who were more discreet and moderate on this' occasion than their 
dkiefs, would not suffer that proposal to be executed. So wise and 
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equkable a conduct, exclusively <^ all events, did the Rhodians no 
small honour ; but in case their city shbuld be taken, it could not 
fail to inspire the conqueror with impressicMis in their fovour. 

Demetrius having tried several mines without success, from their 
being all discovered, and rendered inefiectual, by the vi^ant ccm- 
duct and activity of the besieged, gave orders and made the heces- 
eary dispositions for a general assault; in order to which the 
helepohs was moved to a situation from w:heuce the city mi^ht be 
.battered with the best effect. "Each story of this formidable en- 
gine was furnished with catapultas and balistas proportioned in. 
their size tcr the dimensions of the place.' It was likewise suppcnrt- 
ed and fortified on two of its sides, by four small machines called 
tortoises, ^ach of which had a covered gallery, to secure those who 
should either toter the helepolis, or issue out ot it, to execute dif- 
ferent orders. On the two other ^des was a battering ram of a 
prodigious size, tsonsisting of- a piece of. timber thirty fathoms in 
length, armed with iron terminating in a point, and as strong-as the 
l)eak of a galley. These engines were mounted on wheels, and 
were diiveti forward to batter the wallii during the attack vntik. 
incredible force by near 1000 men. 

When every tKmg was ready, Demetrius ordered the trumpets to 
sound, and the general assaiilt to be given on all sides, both 1^ sea 
and land. In Sie heat of the attack-, and when the walls were 
already shaken by the battering rams, ambassadors arrived, from the 
X^nidians, and earnestly so^Hcited Demetrius to suspeAd the assault, 
giving him hopes, at the some time, that they should prevail upon 
Sxebesiegedto'Bubmit to an honourable capitulation. A suspen- 
sion of arms "was accordingly granted ; but the Hiiodians refusixig 
to capitulate on the 'conditions proposed to them, the attaek was 
renewed with so much fury, ana aU the machines co-operated so 
e£^ually , that a large tower buOt*witb square stones, afid the wall 
that flanked it, were battered down. The besieged fought like 
lions in the breach, and repulgied their enemies. 

In this conjuncture, the vessels which Ptolemy had freighted with 
^0,000 measures of com, and Hhfferent 4inds of pulse, for the Rho- 
dians, arrived very seasonably in thfe port, notwithstdnding all the 
efforts of the enemies' ships which cruised in the neighbourhood to 
* intercept them. A few days after this relief, two other small fleets 
sa^iled into th^ port ; one of which wad sent- by Cassander, with 
100^000 bushels of barley ; the pther came frOm Lysimachus, with 
400,000 'bushels of wheat, and as much barley. This seasonable 
and abundant supply^ which was received when the city began to b^ . 
in want of provisions, inspired the besieged with new courage ; and 
they resolved i^ot to surrender tiQ the jast extremity. 

While they were animated in this manner, they attempted to fire 
the ^enemies' maei^jlnes, and. with this; view, ordered a numerous 
body of soldiers to march out of the city towards midnight with 
torches, and all kinds of kindled wood- These troops advanced to 
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the batteries, and set tbem on fire, and at the same time inmimera- 
ble arrows were shot from the wall, to support the detachment 
against those who sliould endeavour to extinguish the flames. The 
besiegers lost great numbers of their men on this occasion, because 
they were incapable, amidst the. obscurity of the night, either to see 
or avoid the volley of arrows discharged ctpon them. Several plates 
of iron happening to fall from the nelepolis during the conflagra- 
tion, the Rhodians advanced with impetuosity, in order to set it on 
foe : but as the troops within quenched it with water as fast as the 
flames were kindled, they could not efiect their design. However, 
Demetrius bein^ apprehensive that all his machines would be con- 
Muned, caused them to be removed with all. possible expedition. 

Demetrius, being curious to know what number of machines the 
besieged had employed in casting arrows, caused all those, which 
had been shot from the place in the attack that night, to be gather- 
ed up ; and when these were counted, and a proper computation 
nade, he found that the inhabitants must have more than 800 en- 
gines, of different dimensions, for discharging fires, and about IdOO 
for arrows. The prince was struck with consternation at this 
number, as he did not imagine the city could have made such for- 
flttidaUe preparations* He caused his dead to be interred, gave 
^hections for curing those- who were wounded, and was as ej^iedi- 
^ous as possible in repairing the machines winch had heendkmooiit- 
«d and rendered nsete^. 

The besieged, in order to take advantage '<^ the relaxation they 
ei^oyed by the removal of the machines, were industrious to fortify 
themselves against the new assault, for which th^r enemies vrere 
tiien {M^parin^. To this putp6se they began with oj^ening a large 
•nd deep ditch behind the fanreoch, to obstruct the passage of \Lb 
enemy into the city ; after "which th^ raised a ^ibstantiu wall, in 
the form of a crescent, along the ditch ; 'which would cost the ene- 
ttnes a new attack. 

As their attention was devoted,' st the, same time, to erery other 
emergency, they detached a squadron of the best sailing' snips in 
tiieir port, wUdn took a great nomber of vessels laden with provi- 
sions and ammunition for Demetrius, and brought them into the 
port. ' These were soon followed by a numerous fleet of smaU ves- 
sete fretted \?ith com and xjther necessaries, sent them by Ptole- * 
my, with 1500 men, cdmmanded by 4ntigonus of Macedonia. • 

Demetrius, having repaired his machines, caused them all to ad- 
vance near the city, when a second embassy arrived at the camp 
fk>m the Athenians, and some other- states of -Greece, on the same 
snbject as the former, but with es little success. The king, whose 
imagination was fruitful of expedients for succeeding in his pi^ 
jects, detached 1500 of his best troops, und^ the command of 
Alcimus and Mancius, Mdth orders to Miter the .breach at teadp^ty. 
and force the intrenchments behmd it. The^ wero then to posseM 
themselvw of the parts adjacent to the thea^ where they irouM 
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be IQ a concUtm to maintain their ground, if they cou|d' but once 
make themselves masters of it.- In order to facilitate the execu' 
tion of so important and dangerous an ei^dition, and" amuse the 
enemy with false attacks, he at the same; time caused all the trum- 
pets to sound a charge, and the city to be attacked on all sides, bdth 
by sea and land, that the besieged finding sufficient empIo}^ment in 
all parts, the 1500 men might nave an opportunity of forcing the 
intj^nchments which covered the breach, and afterwards of seizing 
all the advantageous posts about the theatre. This feint had ail 
the success the prince expected firom it. The troops having shout- 
ed from all quarters, as if they were advancing to a general assault, 
the detachment commanded by Alcimus -entered the breach, and 
made such a vigorous atta^ck uppn those who dlefended the ditch, 
and the crescent which covered it, that after tbey had killed a great 
number of their enemies, and put the rest into confusion, they seiz- 
ed the |)osts adjacent to the theatre, wher^ they maintained them- 
selves. 

The alarm was very great in the city, and aH the chiefe who 
commanded there despatched orders to their officers and soldiers, 
forbidding them to quit their poets, or make the least movement 
whatever. After which they placed themselves at the head of a 
chosen body of their own troops, and of those who were newly ar* 
rived from Egypt, and with them 'poured upon the detachment 
which Iliad advanced as far as the theatre ; but the obscurity of the 
night rendered it impracticable to dislodge them from the posts they 
h^ seized, and the day no sooner appeared, than a universal cry of 
the besiegers was heard from all quarters, by which they endeav- 
oured to animate those who had eQtered the place, and inspire 
. them with a resolution t5 maintain their ground, where they mij^ht 
soon expect succours. This terrible cry -drew floods of ^ tears and 
dismal groans from the populace. Women, and children, who con- 
tinued m the city, and concluded themselves inevitably lost. The 
battle, however, continued with great yitfour near the theatre, and 
the Macedonians defended their post wim an intrepidity that asto- 
nished their enemies, till atla^ theRhodiaj^ pjrevsdlmg by their 
numbers, and perpetual supplies* of fresh troops, the detacnment, 
after having seen 4^cimus and Mancius slain on th^ ^t, were 
obliged to subnlit to superior force, and abandon a post it was no 
longer possible to mt^intain. . Great numbers of them fell on the 
spot, and the rest were taken prisoners. 

The ardour of Demetrius was^rather augmented than abated by 
this check, and he was making the necessary dispositions for a new 
assault, ^hen he received letters frcmi bis father Antigonus, by 
which he was directed to take all possible measures for the conclu- 
sion of & peade with - the Rhodians. He then wanted some plausi- 
ble pretext for discontinuing the 4ege, and chance supplied him 
with it At that very instant deputies from JEtoMa aniTed at \m 
2d« 
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camjfto solicit him anew to grant a peace fo the Ilhodians, to whidi 
they found him not so averse as be^re. 

If what Vegetius relates of the helepolis be tme,*' and indeed 
Vitruvius -seems to confinn it with a small variation of circum- 
stances, it m^ht possibly be another motive that contributed not a 
little to dispose Demetrius to a peace. That prince was preparing 
Co advance his helepolis against the city, when a Rhodian ei%ineer 
contrived an expedient to render it. entirely useless j he opened a 
mine under the walls of the city, and continued it to the way over 
which the tower was to pass the ensuing day in order to approach 
the walls. The bemegers not suspecting any stratagem of that 
nature, moved on the tower to the place undermined; which being 
incapable of supporting so enormous a load, Qunk in under the ma- 
chine, which buried.itgelf so deep in the' earth, that it was impossi^* 
ble to draw it out again. This was one inconvenience to which 
these formidable engines were obnoxious ; and the two authora 
whom I have cited declare, that this accident determined Demetrius 
to raise the siege; and it is, at least, very probable^thkt it contribut- 
ed not a little to his taking that resolution. 

The Rhodians, on tlieir part, were as desirous ef an accommo- 
daticmas himself, provided it could be effected upon reasonable 
terms. Ptolemy, in promising them fresh succours, much more 
considerable than the former, bad earnestly exhorted them not to 
lose a favourable occasion, if it should offer itself. Besides which, 
they were sensible of the extreme necessity they were under of 
putting an end to the sie^, which could not but prove fatal to them 
at last. This consideration induced them to listen with pleasure to 
the proposals made them, and the treaty was concluded soon after 
upon the follbwing terms : That the republic of Rhodes, and all its 
citizens, should retain the enjoyment of their rights, privileges, and 
liberty, without being subjected to any power whatsoever* The' 
alliance they had always had with Antigonus, was to be confirmed 
and renewed, with an obligation t6 take up arms forhim in any war 
in which he should be engaged, provided it was riot against Ptole- 
my. The city was also to deliver 100 hostages, to be chosen by 
Demetrius, for the effectual perfoftnance of the articles stipulated 
between them. When these hostages were given, the army de- 
camped from before Rhodes, after having besieged it a year. 

Demetrius,f who was then reconciled with the Rhodians, waa 
desirous, before his departure^ to give them a proof of that disposi- 
tion ; and accordingly presented them with all the machines of war 
he had employed m that siege. These were afterwards sold for 
300 talent3 (about-300,000 crowns,) which they employed, with an 
additional sum of their own, in making the famous Odlossus, which 
was reputed one of the seven wonders of the worldl it. was a 
statue of the sun, of so stupendous a size, that shi^ in fuU sisal 

•V^fetdflreiiiUite.4. fnia.!. JOOdv.cT. 
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between its legs ; the height of it was seventy cubits, or 
105 feet, and few men could clasp his thumb with their arms. . It 
was the work of Chares of Lindus, and employed him for the sp&ce 
of twelve years. Sixty-six years after its erection it was thrown 
down by an earthquake ; of which we shaH speak in the sequel of 
this history. 

The Rhodians, to testify their gratitude to Ptderiiy for the assist- 
BXice he had given them in so dangerous a conjuncture, consecrated 
a grove to that prince, after they hud consulted the oracle of Jupi- 
ter Ammon, to give the action an air of eolenmity ; and, to honour 
him the more, erected a magnificent edifice within it. They buih 
a sumptuous portico, and continued it alon^ each side of the square 
which encompassed the grove, and contamed a space of 400 fa- 
thoms. This portico was called the PtolemaBon ; and, out of flattery, 
DO less customary in those days than it was impious, divine honours 
were rendered to him in that place: and in order to perpetuate 
their deliverer in this war by another method, they gave him the 
appellation of Soter, which signifies a saviour, and is used by the 
historians to distinguish him from the other Ptolemies, who were 
his successors on the throne of Egypt. 

I was unwilling to interrupt the series of events that occurred at 
this. siege, and, therefore, reserved for this place one that greatly 
redoun£ - to the honour of Demetrius. It rektes to his taste for 
the arts, and the esteem he entertained for those who were distin- 
^ished by peculiar merit in them ; a circumstance not a little con- . 
ducive to the glory of a prince. 

Rhodes was at that lime the residence of a celebrated painter, 
named Protogenes, who was a native of Caunus, a city qf Caria,^ 
* which was then object to the Rhodians. The apartment where he 
painted was in the suburbs, without the city, when Demetrius first 
besieged it i but neither the. presence of the enemies who then sur- 
rodn&d him, nor the noise of arms that perpetually run^ in hid 
ears, could induce him to qiiit his habitation, or discontmue his 
work. The' king was surprised at his conduct ; and he one day 
asked him his reasons for such a proceeding. " It is," rephed he,. 
«' because I am sensible you have declared war against the Rhodi- 
ans, and not lagainst the sciences." Nor was he deceived in that 
opinion, for Demetrius actually showed himself their protector. 
He planted a guard round his house, that the artist might enjoy 
tranquillity, or, at least, be secure from danger, amidst the tumult 
and ravages of virar. He frequently went, to see him work, and 
could never sufficiently admire his amplication, and his surprising 
excellency in his art. 

The masterpiece of this painter was the IcUystu, an historical 
picture of a fabulous hero of that name, whom the Rhodians ac- 
knowledged as their founder.'" Protogenes had employed seven 

* He w«8 the son of Ochimus, whose parents were the Sun and Rbodai ftom wbopi 
the dty and island derived their nai&e. 
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yean dd finishing^ this |>iece; and when Apelles first saw it, he was 
transported with so much admiration, that his speech failed him for 
some time ; and when he at last began to recover from his astonish- 
ment, he cried out, '* Prodigious work indeed ! Adniirable perform- 
ance ! It has not^ however, the-graces I give my works, and which 
has raised their' reputation to the skies." If we may credit Pliny, 
Protogenes, durinff the whole time he was working on this picture, 
c<Hidemned himself to a very rigid and abstemious life,* that the 
delicacy of his taste and imagination might not be affected by his 
diet. This picture was carried to Rome, and consecrated in the 
temple of Peace, where it remained in the time of Pliny ; but it 
was destroyed at last by fire., 

The same PUny pretends that Rhodes was saved by this picture, 
because as it hung in the only quarter by which it was possible for 
Demetrius to take the city, he rather chose to abandon his con- 
quest,! than expose so precious « monument of art to the danger of 
being consumed in the flames. This, indeed, would have been 
carrying his taste and value for painting into a surprising extreme ; 
but we have ali>eady seen the true reasons which obliged Deme- 
trius to raise the siege. 

One of the figures in this picture was a dog,| that was admired 
by an the good judges, and had cost the painter great pains, with- 
out his being able to express his idea to his^own satisfaction, though 
he was sufficiently pleased with all the- rest of the work. He en- 
^avoured to represent the dog panting, and with his mouth foam- 
ing as after a lon^ qhase ; and employed all the skill he was capable 
of exerting on this part of his subject, without being able to con- 
. tent himself* Art, in his opinion, was more visible than it ought 
to have been ; a mere resemblance would not s^ce, and almost * 
nothing but reaUty itself would satisfy him. He was desirous that 
the foam should not seem painted, but actually flowing out of the 
moutii of the do^. He frequently retouched it; and suffered a de^ 
groe of torture from his anxiety to express those simple traces of 
nature, of which he had formed the ideas in his mind* All his at- 
tempts were however ineflectual, till at last^ in a violent emotion 
of rage and despair, he darted at the picture the sponge with which 
he used to wipe out his colours, and chance accomplished that which 
art had not been able to efiect. 

* Hetupportcd himself on boiled lupines, a kind of pUlae, which satisfied his hunger 
«nd thirst at the same time. 

t PMToentem picture f ugit oecasio victoriiB. 

i Est in e&' canis miri factus, ut quern pariter casus et ars pinxerlnl. Non judicabat 
. seexiHlmere in eo spnmam anhelantis pmse, cdm in reliquft omni parte (quod diffi- 
cillimum erat) sibi ipsi satisfecisset. ' Displftebat autem ara ipsa, nee minui poterat, et 
videbator nimia, ac lonnds a veritate discedere, spumaque ilia pinfi non ex ore naad, 
anxio animi cruciatu, cam in picturft venun esse, non verisin^e, veUet. Absteraerat 
Mepids mutaveratque penidUum, nullo modo sibi approbans. Postremd iratbs arti 
qood intelliteretur, spongiam earn impegtt inviso loco- tabula, et ilia reposoit aUatoa 
^•lores, quiditer cura optabat: fedtque itt{>ictui& fortona naturam. PU$i. L xxzr. 
tap. 10. 
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This painter is censured for being too difficult to be pleased, and 
for retouching" his pictures too frequently* It is certain that, though 
Apelies almost regarded him as his master,''' and allowed him a 
number of excellent quahties, yet he condemned in him the defect 
of not being, able to quit the pencil and finish his works ; a defect 
highly pernicious in eloquence as well as painting. " We ought," 
says Cicerojt " to know how far we. should go : and Apelies justly 
censured some painters for not knowing when to have done." 

SECT. IX. 

The expedition of Beleucqs into 'India. Demetrius compels Cassander to raise die 
siege of Athens. The excessive hraiours paid him in that city. A league between 
Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus, against Antigonus and Demetrius. 
The battle of Ipsus, a city of Phrygia, wherein Antigonus is slain, and Demetrius 
put to flight. 

The farther we advance into the history of Alexander's successors, 
the more easily may we discover the spirit by which they were con- 
stantly actuated hitherto, and by which they will still appear to be 
influenced. They at first concealed their real dispositions, by 
nominating children, or persons of weak capacities, to the regal dig- 
nity, in order to disguise their own ambitious views. But as soon 
as all the family of Alexander was destroyed, they threw off the 
mask, and discovered themselves in their proper colours," and such 
as, in reality, they had always been. They were all equally soli- 
citous to support themselves in their several governments ; to be- 
come entirely independent; to assume an absolute sovereignty; 
and enlarge the limits of their provinces and kingdoms, at tl^ ex- 
pense of those other governors who were weaker or less suc- 
cessful than themselves. For this purpose they employed the force 
of their arms, and entered into aUiances, which they were always 
ready to violate when they could derive more advantages from 
others; and they renewed them with the same facility from' the 
same motives. They considered the vast conquests of Alexander 
as an inheritance destitute of a master, which prudence obliged 
them to secure for themselves, in as large portions as possible, with- 
out any apprehensions of being reproached as usurpers, for tiie 
acquisition of coimtries gained by the victories of the Macedonians, 
but not the property of any particular person. This was the great 
motive 6f all the enterprises in which they engaged. 

A. M. 3701. Seleucus, as we formerly observed, was master 

Ant. J. c. 303. of all the countries between the Euphrates and the 
Indus, and was desirous of acquiring those that lay beyond the 

* Et aliam gloriam usurpavit Apelies, cdm Protogenis opus Immensi laboris ae com 
topra nAodum anxis miraretur. Dixit enim omnia aibi cum illo paria esse, aut iUi BBe> 
Ufi^ Bed uno se praestare, qu5d raanum ille de tabul£i nesciret tollere : memorabiU 
Iffscepto, noscere sepe nimian^ diligentiam. Plin, ibid. 

t In omnibus rebus videndum est quatenu»~In quo Apelies pictores quoqae eoipec 
caie dicebat, qui son sentlrent quid esset satis, Orat. n 73 
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latter pf tboee rivers. Ia order, therefore, to improve the favourable 
opportunity which now offered, when he himself was in alliance 
with Ptolemf, Cassander, and Lysimachus, and when the forces of 
Antiffonus were divided; and Demetrius was employed in the siege 
of Rhodes, and in awin^ the republics of Greece ; and while Ahti- 

fonus himself was only mtent upon becoming master of Syria and 
hcenicia, and attacking Ptolemy even in Egypt itself, he thought 
it incumbent on him to take advantage of this diversion, which 
weakened the only enemy he had to rear ; for carrying his arms 
against the people of India, who were included in his lot by the 
£[eneral partition, and whom he hoped it would be very practicable 
K)r him to subdue if he made a sudden irruption into that country, 
when it was alto^ther unexpected by king Sandrocotta. This 
person was an Indian of very mean extraction, who, under the spe- 
cious pretext of delivering his country from the tyranny of foreiffn- 
ers, had raised an army, and augmented it so weU by degrees, that 
be found means to drive the Macedonians out of all the provinces 
of India which Alexander had conquered, and to establish himself 
in them, while the , successors of that monarch were engaged in 
mutual wars with each other. Seleucus passed the Indus in order 
to regain those provinces ; but when he found that Sandrocotta had 
.rendered himself absolute master of all India, and had likewise an 
army of 600,000 men, with a prodigious number of elephants, he 
did not judge it prudent to attack so potent a prince ; but entered 
into a treaty with him, by which he agreed to renounce all his prie- 
tensions to that country, provided Sandrocotta would furnish him 
with 500 elephants; upon which terms a peace was concluded. 
This was the final result of Alexander's Indian conquests ! this the 
fruit of so much blood shed to gratify the frantic ambition of one 
prince ! Seleucus shortly after, led his troops into the W6st against 
Antigonus, as I shall soon observe, l^he absolute necessity he was 
under of engamn^ in this war, was one of his strongest induce- 
ments for concTudmg so«udden a pace with the Indian prince. 

The Athenians at the same time called in Demetnus to assist 
them against Cassander,* who was besieging their city. He ac- 
c©rdin^y sgt sail with 330 galleys, and a great body of foot ; and 
not only drove Cassander out of Attica, but pursued him as far as 
ThermopylflB, where he defeated him, and made himself master of 
Heraclea, which surrendered voluntarily. He also admitted into 
his service 6000 Macedoriians, who came over to his side. 

When he retiurned to Athens, the inhabitants of that city, though 
they had already lavished upon him all the honours they were aWe 
to invent, had recourse to new flatteries that outdid the former. 
They lodged him in the back part of the temple of Minerva, called 
the Parthenon ; but even this place, which nad so much sanctity 
•scribed to it by the peopk, and ww the mansion of a virgin goddess, 

« J)|od.l.zz.p.88S-4S8. PtutinD«iMlr.p.flQ9, 
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he did not scruple to profane by the most infamous debauche- 
ries. His courtesans were there treated with more honour than 
the goddess herself, and were the only divinities he adored. He 
even caused altars to be erected to them by the Athenians,"" whom 
he called abject wretches for their jnean compliance, and creatures 
born only for slavery ; so much was even this prince shocked at 
such despicable adulation, as Tacitus observed with respect to 
Tiberius, t 

Democles, surnamed the Fair^ and of a very tender age, threw 
himself, in order to elude the violence of Demetrius, into a vessel 
of boiling water prepared for a bath, and there lost his life, choosmg 
rather to die than violate his modesty. The Athenians, to appease 
the resentment of Demetrius, who was extremely offended at a de- 
cree they had published with relation to him, issued a new one, im- 
porting, " That it was ordered and adjudged by the people of Athens, 
that whatever Demetrius might think fit to command, should be 
considered as sacred with regard to the gods, and just with regard 
to men." Is it possible to believe, that flattery and servitude could 
be carried to such an excess of baseness, extravagance, and irre- 
ligion? , . 

Demetrius, after these proceedings, entered Peloponnesus, and 
took from Ptolemy, who had rendered himself powerful in that 
comitry, the cities of Sicyon, Corinth, and several others where he 
had garrisons. And as. he happened to be at Argos, at the grand 
festival in honour of Juno, he was desirous of celebrating it, by 
proposing prizes, and^ presiding in person among the Greeks. In 
order to solemnize it more effectually, he espoused, on that day, 
Deidamia, the daughter of iEacides, king of the Molossians, and 
sister of Pyrrhus. 

The states of Greece being assembled in the Isthmus,| and curi- 
osity having drawn a vast number of people from all parts, Deme- 
trius was proclaimed general of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alex- 
ander had been before^im ; to whom he thought himself abundantly 
superior ; so much was he intoxicated with the success of his arms, 
and the extravagant flattery lavished upon him. 

When he was about to depart from Peloponnesus for Athens, he 
wrote to the inhabitants. of that city, that he intended, upon his ar- 
rival among th^m, to be initiated in the greater and lesser mysteries 
at the same time. This had never been permitted before ; for it 
was necessary to observe tertain intervals ; it being lawfiil to cele- 
brate the lessor mysteries only in the month of March,} and the 

* Athen. 1. vi, p. 253* 

t Memoriae proditur, Tibprium, qaoties curl^ egrederetur, GmciB ¥crbia in hone 
modum eloqui solitum: O homines ad servitutem paratoa! Scilicet enam ilium, qui 
libertatem publicam noliet, tarn praiecte gervientiom patimtia tsede^t. Tacit. Annal, 
l.iU.c.65. 

i Plut in Demetr. p. 9W. , 

$ There are various opinions with rdatton to tbe months in which thefe mysteriei 
were celebrated. 
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greater in that of October. In order, therefore, to obviatd this in- 
convenience, and satisfy so religious a prince, it was ordered, that 
the then present month of May should be deemed the month of 
March, and afterwards that of October; and Demetrius, by this 
rare invention, was duly initiated, without infringing the customs 
and ceremonials prescribed by the law. 

But of all the abuses committed at Athens, that which most sS- 
flicted and mortified the inhabitants, was an order issued by Deme- 
trius, for immediately ftirnishing the sum of 250 talents ; and when 
this money had been collected without the least delay or abatement, 
the prince, the moment he saw it amassed toother, ordered it to 
b^ ffiven to Lamia, and the other courtesans m her company, for 
washes and paint. The Athenians were more oj9ended at the in- 
c%mty than the loss, and resented the application of that sum much 
more than the contribution of the sum itself. 

Lamia, as if this terrible expense had not been sufficient, being 
desirous to regale Demetrius at a feast, extorted money from seve- 
ral of the richest Athenians by her own private authority. The 
entertainment cost immense sums, and gave birth to a very inge- 
nious pleasantry of a comic poet, who said, that Lamia was a true 
helepolis. We have already shown that th« helepolis was a machine 
invented by Demetrius for attacking and taking towns. 

A. M. 3702. Cassander finding himself vigorously pressed by 

Ant J. c. 302. Demetrius,* and not being able to obtain a peace 
without submitting entirely to the discretion of Antigonus, agreed 
with Lysimachus to send ambassadors to Seleucus and Ptolemy, to 
represent to them the situation to which they were reduced. The 
conduct of Antigonus made it evident that he had no less in view 
than to dispossess ^1 the other successors of Alexander, and usurp 
the whole empire to himself; and that it was time taform a strict 
alliance with each other to humble this exorbitant power. They 
were likewise offended, and Lysimachus in particular, at the con- 
temptible maimer in which Demetrius permitted people to treat the 
other kings in their conversation at his table, appropriating the regal 
title to himself and his father ; whereas Ptolemy, according to his flat- 
terers, was no more than the captain of a ship, Seleucus a commander 
of elephants, and Lysimachus a treasnrer. A confederacy was there- 
fore formed by these four kings, and Seleucus hastened into Assyria, 
to make preparations for this new war. , 

The jfirst operations of it were commenced at the Hellespont ; 
Cassander and Lysimachus having judged it expedient that the for- 
mer should cbntinue in Europe, to defend it against Demetrius, and 
that the latter, with as many troops as could be drawn out of their 
two kingdoms, without leavmg them too destitute offerees, should, 
invade the provinces "of Antigonus in Asia. Lysimachus conse- 
quently passed the Hellespont with a fine army, and, either by tieaty 

* iMod. 1. MX. p. 83»-«36. Plut in Demetr. p. 899. Justin. I. xv. c. 4. 
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or force, reduced Plirygia, Lydia, Lycaoma, and most of the terri- 
tories between the Propontis and the river Mseander. 

Antigonus was then at Antigonia, which he had lately built in 
-Upper Syria, and where he was employed in celebrating the solemn 
games he had there established. This news, with that of several 
other revolts, transmitted to him at the same time, caused him imme- 
diately to quit his games. He accordingly dismissed the assembly 
upon the spot, and made preparations for advancing against the ene- 
my. When all his troops were drawn together, he marched with 
the utmost expedition over mount Taurus, and entered Cilicia, 
where he took out of the treasury of Quinda, a city in that province, 

Jas much money as he wanted, and then augmented tiis troops to the 

• ©umber he thought necessary. After which he advanced directly 
towards the enemy, and retook several places which had revolted in 
his march. Lysimachus thought proper to be upon the defensive, 
till the arrival of the succours which were upon their march to join 

''him from Seleucus and Ptolemy. The remaining part of the year, 

'therefore, elapsed without any action, and each party retired into 
winter- quarters. 
A. M. 3703. Seleucus, at the beginning of the next year, formed 

^ Ant. J. c. 301. hig army at Babylon, and marched into Cappadocia 
to act against Antigonus. This latter sent immediately for Deme 
tiriusy who left Greece with great expedition, marched to Ephesus 
and retook that city, with several others that had declared lor Ly 

'eimachus upon his arrival in Asia. 

^ Ptolemy improved the opportunity in Syria, of the absence of Anti- 
gonus, and recovered all PhcBnicia, Judaea, and Coele-syria, except 

:lhe cities of Tyre and Sidon, where Antigonus had left good garri- 
sons. nHej indeed, formed the siege of Sidon; but whilst his troops 
,' were employed in battering the walls, he received intelligence that 
Antigonus had defeated Seleucus and Lysimachus, and was advano- 

*ing to relieve the place. Upon this false report he made a truce 

■for five months with the Sidonians, raised the siege, and returned to 

Here ends what remains of the history of Diodorus Siculus, in a 
period of the greatest importance, and on tlie very point of a battle, 
by which the fkte of Alexander's successors is to be decided. 

The confederate army,* commanded by Seleucus and Lysima- 
chus, and the troops of Antigonps and Demetrius, arrived in Phry- 
\gia almost at the same time, but did not long confront each other 
, without coming to blows. Antigonus had about 60,000 foot, 10,000 
horse, and seventy-five elephants. The enemy's forces consisted of 
64,000 foot, 10,500 horse, 400 elephants, with 120 x;hariots armed 
with scythes. The battle was fought near Ipsus, a city of Phrygia. 
As soon as the signal was given, Demetrius, at the head of his 
best cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the son of Seleucus and behaved 

♦ Wut. in Demet. p. 908. . V. ' 
VtJL. T. .. . 2b * ' " 
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with so much hravery, that he hroke the enemy's ranks, and put . 
them to flight ; but a rash and inconsiderate thirst of glory, against 
which generals can never be too much on their guard, and which has 
been fatal to many, prompted Demetrius to pursue the fugitives 
with too much ardour, and without any consideration for the rest 
of the army; by which means he lost the victory he might easily 
have secured, had he improved his first advantage aright. For when 
he returned from the pursuit, he found it impracticable for him to 
rejoin his infantry, the enemy's elephants having filled up all the 
intermediate space. When Seleucus saw the infantry of Antigonus 
separated from their cavalry, he did not actually attack them, but 
only made a feint as if he were going to fall upon them, sometimes 
on one side and sometimes on another, in order to intimidate and 
afford them sufficient time to quit the army of Antigonus, and come 
over to his own; and tliis was at last the expedient on which they 
resolved. The greatest part of the infantry detached themselves 
from the rest, and surrendered voluntarily to Seleucus, and the,' 
other were all put to flight. At the same instant a large body of 
the army of Seleucus drew off by his order, and made a furious at- 
tack upon Antigonus, who sustained their efforts for some time, but 
being at last overwhelmed with darts, and having received many 
wounds, he fell dead on the earth, having defended himself vaHantly' 
to his last gasp. . Demetrius seeing his father dead, rallied all tte 
troops he was able to di*aw together, and retired to Ephesus with' 
5000 foot and 4000 horse ; which were all that remained of more 
than 70,000 men, whom his father and himself commanded at the 
beginning of the engagement. The great Pyrrhus,* young as he 
then was, was mseparable from Demetrjus, ov^erthrew all that op- 
posed him, and gave an essay, in this first action, of what mhjlit be 
expected one day from his valour and bravery. 

* Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 384. 
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